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In addition to higher production, 


profiling brings you these advantages: 


@ Because of lower tool pressure, concentricities of 
.002” to .004” can be obtained—at least equal to 
those produced by grinding. 


@ Both wheels are turned to exactly the same tape size 


—every time. 


@ With carbide tools, skid flats can frequently be turned 


ut 


out with cuts of as little as Ye’ to %4’’—at a big saving 


in metal (and wheel life)! 











The new method of turning wheel treads by profiling is 
going to change, completely, your wheel-shop practices. 
Profiling permits the use of carbide tools—with cutting 
speeds of 120 to 150 feet per minute and a feed of 2” 
per minute. A single cut completes the cutting, the finish- 
ing, and the flanging cycles, eliminating the conventional 
set of roughing, finishing and forming tools. With profiling, 
it is possible to achieve a 20-minute floor-to-floor time — 
and for light cuts, even this time can be reduced. Thus a 
production of 18 to 20 pairs in an 8-hour day is entirely 
possible. 


Several Niles hydraulic-feed car-wheel lathes 
equipped for profiling are now in use in prominent 
railroad shops. Others are on order. We will be glad 
to help you in your arrangements to see one of these 
in operation. Just call the Lima-Hamilton sales office 
in New York, Chicago, or other principal cities, or write 
direct to Lima-Hamilton Corporation, Hamilton, Ohio. 
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TENTATIVE HARDENABILITY BANDS 8745 H 
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While many users buy alloy steels to chemical anal- 
ysis, there is often a considerable saving involved when 
grades are ordered to hardenability instead. 


When you order “H” steels specified by hardenability 
bands you eliminate top and bottom analysis extremes, 
thereby promoting uniformity. This provides definite 
advantages, as top extremes in hardenability frequently 
cause quenching cracks, and bottom levels may mean 
failure to obtain the needed effectiveness of quench. 


For example, suppose you need a 1%i-in. round that 
will quench in oil to Rockwell C-50 minimum hardness 


BETHLEHEM 
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at the three-quarter radius. (At this point, the hardness 
value is approximately equal to that of martensite.) 
Standard cooling rate curves for a mildly agitated oil- 
quench show the commensurate distance from the 
hardened end of the end-quench test to be % in. 

When this required distance is located on an estab- 
lished hardenability chart, such as the one reproduced 
above, we find that 8745 H analysis will produce 50 
minimum and 61 maximum hardness. This indicates 
that 8745 H meets the requirements. The possibility of 
getting an 8745 type steel of greater or lesser harden- 
ability is eliminated when the “‘H” steel is ordered. 

Our metallurgists will gladly explain in detail the 
advantages and savings in ordering steels to hardenabil- 
ity. They will also help you with heat-treatment and 
machining problems. 

We manufacture the entire range of AISI grades and 
special-analysis steels as well as carbon steels. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 
On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by Bethlehem Pacific Coast 
Steel Corporation. Export Distributor: Bethlehem Stee! Export Corporation. 
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“Union” I.T.C. Caboose Equipment is ruggedly built to with- 
stand the wear and tear of every day railroad service. In the 
equipment box, for example, the tray-mounted units are “floated” 
on shear-type bonded rubber mountings to absorb any shock 


or vibration. 


Maintenance and testing are facilitated by coupling each tray to 
the system with fixed-position plug-in connectors, which are so 
durable that—with thousands in service—there never has been 


a report of a single breakage. 


When you specify “Union” I.T.C., you get many p/us features. 
Our representatives will be glad to tell you about them. Ask our 


nearest district office. 





UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL COMPANY 


Swissvale, Pennsylvania - NEW YORK - CHICAGO - ST. LOUIS - SAN FRANCISCO 
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HIGH BRIDGE: Some 270 ft. above streambed. with 
clearance of nearly 50 ft. above the future water level, is 
the Southern’s new Cumberland River bridge at Burnside, 
Ky. Why the bridge was built, and how, and the line re- 
location of which it was the major part, are all included in 
the illustrated feature article which begins on page 16. 


LOOKING BETTER TO INVESTMENT TRUSTS: 
Despite the clouds on the labor horizon, and the continuing 
uncertainties of the competitive situation, professionally 
managed investment trusts are taking a keener interest in 
railroad securities, particularly those of the equity type. 
This is clearly shown in the analysis by Henry Ansbacher 
Long (page 22) of railroad holdings of 76 investment com- 
panies. The overall increase has, admittedly, not been 
great, and not fully commensurate with the total growth 
of investment trust portfolios as a whole; but it still re- 
flects some increase in confidence in the railroad industry’s 
near-future prospects. 


GOING UP: Capital expenditures by Class I railroads in 
the first quarter of 1951 are expected to be some 43 per 
cent higher than in the corresponding period of 1950, ac- 
cording to the latest “Monthly Comment” of the I.C.C.’s 
Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics. The “Com- 
ment,” which is reviewed in the News pages, also contains 
articles on such subjects as transportation equipment, 
changes in railroad motive power, and passenger-mile rev- 
enues of rail, air and bus transportation. 


MECHANICAL REFRIGERATION: Mechanical control 
of railroad car temperature appears to be just about ready 
for pretty general use, judging from the report, beginning 
on page 26, of two years of tests on three Thermo King 
refrigerating and heating units. The tests, as the report 
points eut, covered a full range of both cooling and heat- 
ing service in the United States and in Canada. Another 
interesting point brought out in the same article is that 
humidity control, for such tender products as lettuce and 
strawberries, is also expected shortly to become a regular 
part of the Thermo King unit. 


READY FOR ANYTHING: It’s anything but a pleasant 
prospect, and we fervently hope it may never happen. But 
the fact remains that within the next few years major 
American cities may become the targets of an attack by 
atom bombs or other equally destructive weapons. Under 
such circumstances, it’s only good common sense to make 
such advance plans and preparations as may be possible— 
which is exactly what the many railroads serving the im- 
portant Chicago metropolitan area have already done. Their 
organization—which emphasizes multiple headquarters for 
all major units—is outlined in a page 20-21 account of 
a talk by Clarence P. Fisher, general chairman of the 
Railroad division of Chicago’s civil defense set-up. 





STEAM GENERATOR CAR: On page 29 is a brief 
description of a steam generator car recently placed in 
service by the T. & P. for emergency use in heating passenge 
trains. 


IN THE WEEK’S NEWS: November gross 18.1 per cent 
above November. 1949.—1-C.C. hears argument on 28300 
rate scale-—Canadian roads apply for rate increase and fair 
return, following arbitrator’s decision in favor of 40-hr. 
week and wage increase for 124,000 non-operating em- 
ployees.—Senate group sees need for freight-absorption act. 
—Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton to buy Austin-Western.—I.C.C. 
tells Long Island to extend automatic cab signaling and 
automatic train control. 


CROSSING PROTECTION: To permit use of automatic 
crossing gates at locations which might otherwise require 
manually controlled gates, the E.J.&.E. has employed such 
special features as speed-measuring sections, time cutouts 
and dwarf signals to govern trains at several highway cross- 
ings. A description of the installation at Euclid avenue in 
Chicago Heights, with illustrations and a track and signal 
plan, appears on pages 24 and 25. 


“SENSIBLE PLANE”: The Defense Transport Administra- 
tion will endeavor to operate “in the simplest and most 
direct fashion possible.” its administrator, James K. Knud- 
son, told the Southeast Shippers’ Advisory Board at Miami 
Beach, Fla., last week. Because his talk outlined a great 
deal of the philosophy which his office may be expected 
to follow, it is reported at some length in the News section. 


BEGINNING OVER AGAIN: With the matter of back 
mail pay settled by recent I-C.C. approval of the railroad- 
post office agreement, new hearings in the case began at 
Washington this week, to determine the basis of rates to 
apply after January 1. Early railroad witnesses, whose 
testimony is abstracted in the news, were H. C. Murphy 
of the Burlington, Gustav Metzman of the N.Y.C., J. E. 
Tilford of the L.&N, and T. G. Sughrue of the Boston 
& Maine. 


STRIKE SETTLEMENT: It is perhaps too early as yet 
to evaluate the effects of the wage settlement between the 
railroads and the four operating brotherhoods which was 
announced at Washington just as this issue went to press. 
But details of the settlement, and of some of the disgraceful 
events that led up to it—such as the quite obviously planned 
“sickness” of B.R.T. switchmen—are given in the first news 
story, on page 30. The responsibility for such irresponsible 
actions as the concerted “epidemic” are also the subject of 
a page 14 editorial. 
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“A dream come true!” That’s what hundreds 
of enthusiastic New York suburbanites called 
the exciting new all-electric commuting coaches 
when placed in service by the N. Y. Central 
Railroad. 


The first of 100 such cars to be delivered, they 
have accommodations and riding characteristics 
that set a new high in passenger travel comfort 
for work-weary commuters! Modern. high-effi- 
ciency General Electric traction motors cut vi- 
bration and road shock and G-E controls assure 
fast, smooth starting and maximum operating 
flexibility. 

Equipment such as this is typical of how G-E 
experience in electrification helps meet the ad- 
vanced requirements of present-day railroad 
operations. Call your G-E representative today! 
He'll be glad to explain how G-E’s experience in 
the design and manufacture of a wide range of 
electrical apparatus helps improve service and 
cut costs, Apparatus Department, General Electric 
Company, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
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The New York Central’s new, smooth-riding MU coaches have 
become so popular with travel-wise Bronx and Westchester 
commuters that more and more of them are going out of their 
way to “catch” trains made up of these cars. Features that 
make riders enthusiastic are spaciousness, quietness, comfort- 


COMMUTERS DREAM TRAIN!” 


N. Y. CENTRAL MU COACHES, ELECTRIFIED BY GENERAL ELECTRIC, SET 
NEW STANDARDS IN PASSENGER COMFORT, OPERATING EFFICIENCY 


PRAISE FROM ‘‘VEEP'’—Fred E. Adams, who PRAISE FROM STENO—Charlotte Tanner, daily PRAISE FROM SALESMAN—John W. Fox, 


takes this train at Scarborough, says, “It reminds two-way rider from Hartsdale, says, “It’s just Tarrytown commuter, says, “'I like it very much. 
me of the Twentieth Century and rides like a wonderful! Why it starts and stops so smoothly |The fluorescent lighting makes it easy to read my 
modern Pullman . . . very relaxing and comfort- can do a crossword puzzle without a jiggle. | like paper and the ventilating system clears the smoke 
able. | like especially the quietness, attractive the restful colors, too, and the wide windows and out quickly. | get this train both ways every day 
decoration, and air conditioning.” seats.” because | feel fresher when | get to work and it 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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able air conditioning, soft fluorescent lighting, big picture 
windows, and smooth starting and stopping. Dependable G-E 
apparatus is what keeps the necessary equipment operating 
satisfactorily to make loyal and contented commuters. 





sort of revives me at night.” 
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SOUTHERN WHEEL DIVISION 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Plants at: Birmingham, Houston, Portsmouth, Rochester, 
St. Louis, Toledo, Pittsburgh 
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Let Amcreco Creosoted Products help you 
cut maintenance costs... they can do it. 


This is no idle claim! The records of 
several of the nation’s leading railways 
prove that cross ties, bridge ties, framed 
bridge timbers, piles, poles and cross arms 
treated with the Lowry Process of pressure 
creosoting last Jonger.. . in fact, they 
even exceed normal life expectancy. This 
process protects timber so that mainte- 
nance is cut to the minimum. Year after 
year you realize the resultant profits. 





Amcreco 


downy leavers 


soted 


Products 


Have an Amcreco Representative give 
you details. There is no obligation. 
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DITORIAL COMMENT 


WAR, COMMUNISM AND CHRISTMAS 


Of as much or more importance to the future of rail- 
road men, and of everybody else, as the outlook for their 
own businesses is the threat of all-out war. More danger- 
ous than such a war itself is the possibility that, if ineptly 
conducted, the war might be lost. Bungling or disloyal 
leaders might not only lose the war for us—they might 
so corrupt the economy with inflation and socialization 
in the process of conducting the war that the end result 
of victory would be hard to distinguish from defeat. The 
character of skilled leadership needed to win a war and 
not destroy our liberties in the process—if it were 
brought into play in advance of general conflict—would 
probably prevent general warfare from starting. Our 
enemies are not looking for a fight with equals or 
superiors—they are looking for pushovers, inferior to 
them in strength and determination. 

Determination comes from deeply held convictions, 
usually rooted in loyalty to a moral code—not from 
shifting policies, grounded in nothing more stable than 
considerations of expediency and immediate self-interest. 
In a government responsible to a popular electorate, 
government leaders will seldom rise higher in character 
and intelligence than the standards set for them by the 
people back home. The citizens who loudly demand 
more determined and courageous leadership at Wash- 


ington should first set the example of courage and loyaly 
to principle to which they expect public servants to ad- 
here. It is alleged by the critics of Washington leaders 
that some of them have been unduly friendly toward 
socialism and even, at times, toward militant communism. 
The ineffectiveness of most of this criticism arises from 
the fact that it comes from business and “conservative” 
spokesmen who are no more dependably principled, in 
loyalty to economic freedom, than the political leaders 


whom they are criticising. 


Lack of Consistent Principles 


Most politicians and citizens who believe they are op- 
posed to socialism suffer the fatal weakness that they 
lack firm and consistent principles. Communists and 
socialists have such principles, and therefore support 
every policy that tends toward the establishment of 
socialism. Because of their lack of fixed and consistent 
principles, most of those who are opposed to socialism 
as a whole usually, when confronted with specific social- 
istic policies, oppose only those they believe will directly 
injure them, and favor those by which they believe they 
will benefit at the expense of other industries or people. 


This is strikingly illustrated by a pamphlet recently dis- 
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tributed by the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, entitled “Seven Doors to Socialism,” the seven 
doors mentioned being socialized medicine, Brannan 
plan for agriculture, federal aid to education, labor- 
management relations, socialized housing, “valley” 
authorities, and excessive government expenditures. 

There is no mention of socialized transportation, al- 
though there has been more socialization of transporta- 
tion, and there is more danger of its complete socializa- 
tion, than of any other industry. Of course, the reason 
for this is that the chamber has so many powerful mem- 
bers who are engaged in socialized transportation or 
who benefit or believe they benefit by socialized trans- 
portation service rendered largely at the expense of the 
taxpayers. 

Socialism in the United States was given a real set- 
back in the recent election. But the trend toward it will, 
nevertheless, continue as long as so many voters and 
pressure groups, local and national, including groups 
of businessmen, continue to support specific socialistic 
policies. Socialism, communism, or war on this country 
by communists, are evils which, in essence, are indis- 
tinguishable one from the other, in that all of them have 
the single objective of the enslavement of humanity. The 
issue will not be settled in Washington. It will be settled 
by the people “back home,” especially businessmen, by 
the pressure and education to which they subject their 
representatives in Washington. 

Leadership to forestall socialism, communism § and 
war, or to win a war against militant communism, re- 
quires determination and intelligence. Determination in 
a free country has its necessary origin in firm adherence 
to those moral principles which prescribe and defend 
economic and political freedom. Business and “conserva- 
tive” leadership cannot expect this moral determination 
on the part of political leaders unless business spokes- 
men exhibit this quality themselves. They now do so to a 


degree which is distressingly inadequate to the need. 


Principles Derived from Faith 


Where do the principles of individual freedom come 
from? Where can one strengthen his conviction in them 
or find them if he does not have them at all? These 
principles are derived from faith—from belief, which 
can neither be proved nor disproved by the laboratory 
methods of science, that man is more than an animal 
or machine; that he is, somehow, a sacred being. Unless 
man is regarded as, in a measure, divine, then no one 
need have any compunction against regimenting, en- 
slaving or killing him whenever it seems expedient or 
convenient to do so. “Justice is the will of the stronger” 
or “might makes right” are the cynical maxims which 
guide the Communists as they guided the Nazis, and as 
they also guide a lot of present-day constitutional lawyers 
and judges in the United States. 

It is belief in and application of these maxims which 
give the Communists their ruthlessness, as they gave 
the same quality of behavior to the Nazis. How many 
Americans realize that respected jurists in this country 


14 


have long been voicing opinions in no way distinguish- 
able from this bloodthirsty doctrine? How many Ameri- 
cans realize, when they advocate or tolerate socialization 
and regimentation for the “other fellow,” but not for 
themselves, that they have also become adherents of the 
doctrine that “justice is the will of the stronger?” None 
of these people seems to harbor the slightest suspicion 
that anything they do can be reprehensible as long as 
‘get away with it.” 

There is no force making for and maintaining the 


they have the power to 


conviction that man is sacred, and hence that it is 
morally wrong to treat him as a mere instrument for 
selfish ends, which is quite as effective and indispensable 
as the belief in the fundamental truth—either as historical 
fact or as a symbol reflecting reality—of the Christmas 
story which is commemorated throughout all the free 
world at this time of year. No one who ascribes dignity 
to the individual can with a free conscience consent to 
regimenting or enslaving him—that is, acquiesce in the 
materialistic doctrines and the naked force placed on a 
pedestal by Karl Marx and his followers. It is folly to ex- 
pect that leadership against such doctrines will be mir- 
rored in Washington until the original image first takes 
clear shape “back home.” It is a serious matter when 
important officials in Washington are “soft” to com- 
munism in our international relations. It is just as serious 
when important business interests are “soft” to socialism 


on the home front. 





WHO'S TO BLAME 
FOR RAILROAD STRIKES ? 


No crystal ball was used when it was predicted last 
week in these pages that the striking B. of R. T. switch- 
men would be coaxed to go back to work; and that 
nobody who was responsible for the walk-out would 
suffer any penalty for the harm they did to the national 
defense and the general economic welfare. These rail- 
road strikes have become such a common occurrence, 
and have developed such a standardized pattern, that 
no more risk is involved in predicting how they will 
be terminated than there is in forecasting that such 
strikes will continue to recur until the Railway Labor 
Act is drastically amended. 

\ good many newspapers denounced last week’s 
striking yardmen as “traitors.” While the injury to the 
nation and the aid to its enemies resulting from this 
strike doubtless had the effect of treason, it would be an 
injustice to accuse the strikers—except, perhaps, a few 
of them—of intent to- injure their country. The real 
reason for the strike lay in the fact that Congress has 
enacted legislation which encourages strikes on the rail- 
roads and has done absolutely nothing to revise this 
legislation to eliminate the damage that industrial war- 
fare on the railroads is doing to the general welfare. 
Senator Donnell of Missouri made a brave effort a few 
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months ago to arouse interest among his colleagues in 
Congress in legislation to prohibit strikes on the rail- 
roads, but he got little support; and in November he was 
defeated for re-election. 

It is a popular pastime to belabor the President and 
the Administration for this and other shortcomings of 
the federal government. Account is seldom taken, how- 
ever, of the fact that it is the duty of Congress, not the 
President or the administrative branch, to legislate. The 
iniquitous Wagner Act was repealed and the less one- 
sided Taft-Hartley Law was substituted in its place, 
not by action of the Administration, but on the initiative 
of Congress. It is true that the Congress which threw out 
the Wagner Act was dominated by Republicans—but it 
is equally true that the Republicans, as a party, have 
been no more interested in securing a fairer and more 
effective Railway Labor Act than the Democrats. 

No one can deny that the national defense and well- 
being are injured by strikes on the railroads—and no 
one can deny that the Railway Labor Act, as it now 
stands, actively encourages recurrent strikes. Instead of 
berating the Administration or railroad employees who 
behave exactly as the existing law encourages them to 
behave, critics of this behavior would be acting more 
realistically, if they should turn their criticism on Con- 
gress, which could correct this evil situation overnight 
if it cared to do so. 

Railroad men will recover their good reputation as 
employees who are slow to resort to coercive methods 
to attain their ends, whenever Congress injects by ap- 
propriate legislation some hazard into the act of walk- 
ing off the job. Through the many decades when that 
hazard existed, the railroads were practically strike-free. 
Now that the hazard has been removed, strikes or threats 
of strikes are practically a continuous performance. Ap- 
parently the American people do not object very much 
to these strikes or they would force Congress to put 
an end to them—which could be done very simply (1) 
by repealing the provisions of the law which effectively 
prevent management from replacing strikers with new 
employees, or (2) by enacting compulsory arbitration 
as proposed by Senator Donnell. 





DANGER! CLOSE CLEARANCE 
IN LEGISLATION 


During the closing hours of the recent eight-month 
session of the Massachusetts legislature, a much-debated 
bill was pushed through, establishing onerous provisions 
with which the railroads must comply pertaining to 
clearances. Thus the commonwealth became the first of 
the 48 states to enact legislation, promoted as a part 
of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen’s current 
national program for greater clearance minimums, and 


the organization now has this act as a precedent in press- 
ing for similar laws elsewhere. 
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The bill, which became law in November, promises to 
prove very costly to the New England railroads, hemmed 
in as they are by old, long developed industrial areas, 
and plagued with a disproportionate number of yards 
and terminals. 

The principal provisions of the law are that track 
centers in yards be established at a minimum of 13 feet, 
and on ladder tracks at 17 feet; that all side clearances 
equal or exceed 8 feet 6 inches—not even excepting 
freight loading platforms; and that new or reconstructed 
overhead structures provide a 22-foot 6-inch clearance 
over the top of the rails. An interesting exception to the 
provisions of the act are those structures which will be 
a part of the so-called “Central Artery,” a superhighway 
which is about to be constructed by the commonwealth, 
on which, paradoxically, the legislators seem to have 
considered restricted clearance less dangerous. 

A fortunate exception is that which excludes private 
industry from the provisions of the act. This exception 
was added to the bill only after pressure by New England 
business groups, and is a blessing even though dis- 
criminatory, in that the necessity of compliance would 
have caused many shippers to abandon their railroad 
connections. rather than involve themselves in costly or 
impractical changes to meet the requirements of offering 
traffic to the railroads. Herein, perhaps, lies the greatest 
jeopardy of clearance legislation which will now be 
pressed for vigorously in the other 47 states—the 
abandonment by carload shippers of track facilities if 
the acts include private industry's sidetracks as the 
Massachusetts bill did in its original form. 

There appears to exist one practical defense measure 
against the enactment of similar legislation elsewhere 
the elimination to the greatest extent possible of clearance 
situations where they do constitute real threats to safety. 
There is a conviction among some New England railroad 
men that greater evidence of effort and intent to eliminate 
the worst spots would have diminished pressure for the 
bill, and would have strengthened the case of the car- 


riers in opposing it. 





Today all industry, although perhaps not to the extreme 
degree of the railroads, is to some extent subject to govern- 
mental ukases and at times to the arbitrary decrees of ad- 
ministrative agencies of the government. Most of us are tax 
gatherers and are required to do considerable accuunting 
work for the government in connection with such tax gath- 
ering, while others of us devote much of our time reporting 
to the government the business activities of our daily 
lives. 

A great historian in describing the growth of absolute 
power in a totalitarian country once said, “The state 
swelled and the people shrank.” History has proven, I 
think, how true this is because as the power of the state 
increases, the rights of the individual decrease and his 
liberties dwindle. As against this, where the power of the 
state is rigidly circumscribed by limitations of the law and 
it is prevented by proper checks and balances from delegat- 
ing too much power to itself, history is no less a witness 
as to the freedom, prosperity and happiness enjoyed by 
the people. Leo T. Crowley, chairman of the board, Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, before the St. Paul 
(Minn) Transportation Club, October 10, 1950. 









































NEW HIGH BRIDGE OVER CUMBERLAND RIVER 





The Southern’s 
northbound ‘’Roy- 
al Palm’ was the 
first train to cross 
the new Cumber- 
land River bridge. 
The top of tie on 
this structure is 
approximately 270 
ft. above the 
streambed 


Southern builds double-track cantilever structure with 


suspended span to provide sufficient clearance for future 


navigation over waters of Wolf Creek reservoir in Kentucky 


0, August 3 the Southern operated its first train over 
a new double-track railroad bridge spanning the 
Cumberland river at Burnside, Ky., on this road’s line 
between Chattanooga, Tenn., and Cincinnati, Ohio. The 
new structure, which replaces a single-track bridge about 
1.425 ft. downstream, was required, along with the re- 
location of several miles of track, because of the con- 
struction of the new Wolf Creek Dam and Reservoir 
project by the Corps of Engineers, U. S. Army, under 
the Flood Control Act of 1936. The purpose was to 
raise the tracks sufficiently above the crest line of the 





dam to provide clearance for future navigation. Waters 
of the reservoir behind the new dam will cover the loca- 
tion of the Southern’s old Cumberland River bridge, as 
well as a bridge carrying U. S. Highway No. 27 over 
the same stream. 

The line change extended over a distance of 4.12 
miles, beginning at a point on the existing double-track 
line north of the river and ending south of the river at 
a connection with the existing single-track line near Tate- 
ville, Ky. The project involved the construction of 3.54 
miles of double-track line and the reconstruction of 0.58 
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The superstructure erec- 

tion began with the 

placing of the deck gir- 

der at the south end of 

the bridge. This was fol- 

lowed by the erection of 

the first span of the an- we ~~ obliges 
chor arm which was pro- i, is TWAIN 
jected out from the pier wohl ie 

on falsework bents. The ; 

next span was then can- H 

tilevered to the next pier 


Looking upstream _ to- 
ward the partially com- 
pleted superstructure of 
the new bridge. The 
tapered piers in the 
foreground, for a bridge 
to carry U. S. Highway 
27 over the impounded 
waters, are in contrast 
with the stepped-prism 
design of the _ railway 
bridge piers—a design 
which permitted the use 
of sliding forms 


After the south half of v4) 
the suspended span had 


been cantilevered out to : t/ 
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the center, the work was 
advanced in similar 
fashion from the north - 
end. The spans were 

joined without difficulty 

and the suspended span 

was then swung 
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miles of existing double-track. It was also necessary to 
construct 2./5 miles of team and industry tracks to re- 
place simua. facilities at Burnside which will be in- 
undated by the back waters of Wolf Creek dam. 

The relocation ot the line resulted in the elimination 
ol a sag at the old bridge site and of two tunnels, one 
1,076 «st. long, located on a 6-deg. curve, and another 
1,165 tt. long on a 4-deg. curve. It also saves 755 ft. in 
distance, eliminates 150 deg. 30 min. of central angle, 
and reduces the grades from a maximum of 1.14 per 
cent, uncompensated, on the old line to maximum com- 
pensated grades o! 1.0 per cent northbound and 0.8 per 
cent southbound on the new location. Maximum curves 
of 6 deg. on the old line were reduced to 5 deg. on the 
new line, and 59 ft. of rise and fall were eliminated. 


Has Suspended Span 


The new bridge is a deck-truss cantilever structure 
with two-span continuous anchor arms. In addition to 
an 82-ft. deck-plate girder at the south end, it consists 
of a 153-ft. suspended truss span flanked on each side 
by a 76-ft. 6-in. cantilever truss span, a 255-ft. truss 
span and a 229-ft. 6-in. truss span, the latter two spans 
forming a continuous anchor arm with a fixed point at 
a pier between them. The trusses are of the Warren type 
and are 50 ft. deep over the fixed piers and 46 ft. over 
the expansion piers. The suspended span is 36 ft. deep 
at the center and the anchor-arm spans are 40 ft. deep. 
The total length of the bridge is 1.359 ft. 6 in. between 
the centers of the abutment bearings. 

The structure is supported on two abutments and five 
piers of reinforced concrete, all of which are founded on 
rock. To permit the use of sliding forms, the piers were 
designed as stepped prisms rather than with. tapering 
sides. The entire structure was designed in accordance 
with the applicable provisions of the 1945 specifications 
of the American Railway Engineering Association and 
for Cooper’s E-72 loading. The grade is level across the 
new bridge. 

Silicon steel was used in the trusses except in the 
vertical members. Handrails are provided for the full 
length of the bridge on both sides of the deck, and a 
refuge bay is also provided at the center of the suspended 
span. An inspection walk extends under the deck for the 
full length of the truss spans. Conley rail-expansion joints 
are used at the expansion end of the suspended span. 

The deck is secured against longitudinal movement 
by anticreeper angles at every fourth tie. Also, every 
fourth tie on the bridge was boxed with rail anchors for 
three panels on each side of the main piers and for three 
panels at the expansion end of the suspended span. The 
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track over the bridge was fully plated with 734-in. by 
14%4-in. double-shoulder plates, and tie pads were used. 

‘The new structure provides a clearance of 46 ft. 8 in. 
above the crest gates of Wolf Creek dam. This places the 
tops of ties 87 ft. above the crest gates, or 270 ft. above 
the streambed and 108 ft. above the tops of ties on the 
old structure. The tallest pier is about 215 ft. from its 
rock foundation to the top of the coping. 

Work on the bridge substructure was begun on 
October 17, 1948, and was completed on March 2, 1950, 
after a delay of 34 days due partly to a strike and partly 
to high waters. A large sink hole was encountered dur- 
ing the construction of the south abutment, which had 
to be cleaned out by hand and filled with concrete. 

At the time that the contract was awarded for the sub- 
structure, the successful bidder was constructing piers 
and abutments for a new highway bridge over the 
Cumberland river about 600 ft. downstream from the 
proposed railway bridge. His concrete-mixing plant was 
erected on the south bluff of the river and to the extent 
possible this was used in the construction of the sub- 
structure of the railway bridge. This plant included a 
27-E stationary mixer, a 2-cu. yd., three-material batch- 
ing plant, and a Model 200 Double-Rex Pumpcrete ma- 
chine. The mixer discharged directly into the Pumpcrete 
hopper and the mix was forced by the machine through 
&-in. steel pipe to the delivery points. Where practicable. 
conerete was delivered directly into the forms from the 
pipe. 

Another concrete plant was erected on the river flats 
about 100 ft. west of the middle pier and included a 
batching plant and a 2-cu. yd. “Mixermobile,” which is 
an end-dumping mixing drum mounted on a heavy-duty 
truck. This machine was equipped with a self-powered 
tower, hoppers, chutes, and a bucket. Concrete was mixed 
in it and deposited from heights up to 35 ft. by its 
hoppers and chutes. This plant was used for depositing 
concrete mixes in all places that were inaccessible to the 
Pumpcrete plant, or at times when the Pumpcrete plant 
was unavailable. When used on the high pier shafts, the 
mixes from the “Mixermobile” were raised by cranes 
or by a steel tower with hoisting equipment. The sub- 
structure contract was scheduled so that the abutment 
and piers at the south end were completed first. This 
enabled the steel erection to be started without undue 
delay. 

Erection of the superstructure was started on August 
29, 1949, and was completed on September 11, 1950. 
First, the girder span was placed at the south end, after 
which the first span of the anchor arm was projected out 
from Pier 5 on falsework bents. After reaching Pier 4. 
the next span of the anchor arm was cantilevered out to 
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Elevation of the double-track deck-truss cantilever structure. It has a two-span 
continuous anchor arm at each end supporting a 153-ft. suspended center span 
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Pier 3. The cantilever arm was then built toward Pier 
2, and half of the suspended span was cantilevered out. 
The work then progressed in similar fashion from the 
north end. When the north half of the suspended span 
had been cantilevered out to the center, the spans were 
joined together and the suspended span was swung. The 
actual closure was effected without difficulty on April 
28, 1950. 

The paint used on this bridge was purchased to a 
special specification. The first shop coat consisted of a 
red lead iron-oxide pigment in a linseed-oil synthetic 
varnish vehicle. A second shop coat was applied of the 
same material with the addition of black magnetic iron 
oxide to produce a color contrast with the first coat. 
After the steel was erected, it was touched up with the 
shop coat mix at the places where the paint had been 
scratched or marred. It was then given a coat of 
aluminum paste pigment in a synthetic varnish vehicle. 


Much Rock in Excavation 


The line-change work was started on October 13, 
1948, and was completed on October 22, 1949. The 
major items of this work included 495,555 cu. yd. of un- 
classified excavation of which about 90 per cent was 
solid rock; an overhaul of 2,944,000 station-yards; 1.- 
890 lin. ft. of concrete pipe culverts in sizes varying from 
24 in. to 42 in. and with concrete headwalls; 420 lin. 
ft. of corrugated metal and concrete pipe under high- 
ways; a 5-ft. by 5-ft. concrete box culvert; a 4-ft. arch 
culvert with 3-ft. sidewalls; a steel and concrete over- 
head highway bridge; a concrete highway underpass; 
the erection of 5.9 miles of right-of-way fences; and the 
relocating of 0.67 mile of local telephone line. 

A large assortment of grading equipment was used 
in connection with this work. This included one 3-cu. yd. 
Lima and two 1%4-cu. yd. Link-Belt power shovels: one 
34-cu. yd. Northwest dragline; one 1-cu. yd. Insley 
dragline; two 15-cu. yd. LaPlant-Choate scrapers; one 
motor grader: five D-8 and one D-7 tractors; twelve 
Euclid end-dump wagons of 12- to 15-cu. yd. capacity: 
eight air compressors; ten wagon drills; six jack- 
hammers; eight trucks and other miscellaneous equip- 
ment. 

All cuts were excavated a foot below subgrade and 
backfilled with selected material. The final roadbed in 
excavation was about 44 ft. wide with side slopes in rock 
of 4 to 1, and 1 to 1 in common excavation. Where the 
rock broke badly in two cuts that were 75 ft. deep, ad- 
ditional material was removed from the top of each 
slope to a depth of about 30 ft. for a distance of 14 ft. 
back from the face, and slide detector fences were in- 
stalled. 

The specified width of embankments was 33 ft., with 
1 to 114 slopes. The excavated material was deposited in 
layers and thoroughly compacted by the heavy hauling 
equipment and by distributing the travel uniformly 
from slope to slope. 

All track work was performed by company forces. 
The tracks consist of 132-lb. RE rail with 6-hole 36-in. 
joint bars; 734-in. by 13-in. double-shoulder tie plates, 
with 4 spikes used per plate on tangent track and 6 
spikes on curves; 12 rail anchors per 39-ft. rail except 
for a distance of 500 ft. on each side of the bridge where 
the rail was anchored at each tie; creosoted oak and gum 
ties spaced 22 in. apart; and 8 in. of 1%%-in. clean 
crushed limestone ballast placed on 6 in. of crusher-run 
limestone subballast. 

The subballast was deposited on the grade by trucks 
and spread by a spreader box operated by the truck. 
Also, track materials for the northbound track, which 
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The material excavated for the line change consisted of 
approximately 90 per cent stratified limestone. Where the 
rock broke badly in two of the deep cuts, a 14-ft. berm was 
provided and slide detector fences installed 


was the first track laid. were delivered by truck and 


laid on the subballast. The remainder of the ballast for 
the northbound main, as well as all other track ma- 
terial, was delivered and distributed by rail. An Orton 
crane was used for unloading and handling the rails 
and other track materials. Materials for the southbound 
track were handled from the northbound main. 

Under the terms of the railway’s agreement with the 
government, all tracks on the old location, including in- 
dustry tracks at Burnside, were removed by railway 
forces. This work commenced immediately after the. new 
line was opened for operation, the railway making rapid 
progress to permit the new highway to be built on a 
portion of the old roadbed. The old railway bridge steel 
was sold to a scrap dealer and the piers were demolished. 

The railway’s engineers cooperated with the industries 
and the town officials of Burnside in the layout and 
location of the industrial section at a new location. A 
new combination freight and passenger station con- 
structed by the railway consists of a 23-ft. by 61-ft. frame 
building with asbestos shingles sides and roof. 

The planning and construction of the entire project 
was carried out under the general direction of J. B. 
Akers, chief engineer of the Southern. Field surveys 
and plans for the final location, as well as the general 
supervision of the construction, were under the direction 
of Lacy Moore, engineer of construction. J. B. Sutton 
was the resident engineer in charge of the work. The sub- 
structure and superstructure of the Cumberland River 
bridge were designed by Modjeski & Masters, consult- 
ing engineers, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Work on this project was carried out under three con- 
tracts. One covered the substructure for the new bridge 
and was held by the Massman Construction Company, 
Kansas City, Mo.. which was represented by its superin- 
tendent, T. W. Tisdale. Another covered the  super- 
structure of the bridge and was held by the Mt. Vernon 
Bridge Company of Mt. Vernon, Ohio, which was rep- 
resented by J. A. Cowan, superintendent. The third con- 
tract covered the grading, drainage. two highway struc- 
tures, road changes and fencing, and was held jointly 
by the Oman Construction Company, Nashville, Tenn.. 
and the Moss-Thornton Company, Leeds, Ala. B. A. 


Beasley. superintendent. represented these two companies. 



























Chicago s Railroads Prepare for 


Clarence P. Fisher. His task—to coordinate 33 different 
railroads and their operations in a 2,700-sq. mi. metropolitan 
area. His challenge—atomic horror 


l f the city of Chicago becomes the target for an atomic 
attack, the railroads of the city, and of its surrounding 
metropolitan area, are prepared to cope with the catas- 
trophe.” Their civil defense organization and the plan 
of action—should the city be struck—was revealed by 
Clarence P. Fisher, general manager of the Chicago 
Union Station Company and chairman of the Chicago 
Civil Defense Organization’s Rail Transportation Divi- 
sion, at a recent railway supply group luncheon. 
“Chicago was the third of three American cities selected 
by federal authorities for mock bombing tests,” Mr. 
Fisher told the group. “In setting up our organization 
and our plan of action, we were able to benefit from 
the mistakes made during the previous tests at Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Seattle, Wash.” Mr. Fisher said that 
for the Chicago tests three hypothetical bomb blasts 
were outlined as having taken place in different sections 
of the city. Each “raised hell” with the railroad network 
of its particular area, but after working out alternate 
traffic routes by utilizing the vast network of lines that 
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“AY Bomb Attacks 


lie within the city’s 2,700-sq. mi. metropolitan area, 
Mr. Fisher said he was “convinced that it would take 
more than three such bombs to put the city’s railroads 
out of commission.” 

The emergency plan of the Rail Transportation Divi- 
sion embraces all roads operating within the greater 
metropolitan area, which he defined as ranging to 
Waukegan on the north, Elgin and Aurora on the west, 
almost to Joliet on the southwest, thence in a great circle 
through Chesterton, Ind., and Porter to the Lake 
Michigan shore on the southeast. 


Just Ten Seconds 


“In ten seconds it will all be over,” he said, “but 
the area within a mile of the bomb blast must be written 
off as totally destroyed and most of the structures within 
an additional two miles will be beyond repair. Bearing 
in mind the great force of the bomb, we divided the 
metropolitan area into five railroad working zones and 
gave each zone a headquarters plus two alternate head- 
quarters to insure its having an administration. A 
superintendent was selected from one of the large roads 
in each zone to serve as chairraan while other superin- 
tendents were selected to serve as deputy chairmen, com- 
mitteemen, etc. The general committee (which also has 
two alternate headquarters) includes higher officers from 
several railroads. This is to insure a more effective use 
and control of system-wide operations, particularly with 
respect to manpower, materials, equipment, motive 
power, etc., as under actual bombing conditions, the city’s 
manpower and facilities may prove inadequate to meet 
essential needs.” 

Mr. Fisher said that if an “alert” warning is received 
by the city, the railroads’ extensive loudspeaker systems 
and the telegraph-teletypewriter networks will at once 
flash a predetermined signal to all railroad headquarters 
and to operators and levermen in interlocking towers 
at various crossings and junction points who, in turn, 
will relay the signal to localized personnel. This warning 
signal can be disseminated in a matter of minutes, he 
said. 

At the “alert” signal, interlocking signals will im- 
mediately be set to display “stop” indications for in- 
bound trains at the perimeter of the metropolitan area 
and trains within that area will be halted at the first 
possible opportunity. Signals will then be cleared to 
permit evacuation—to selected dispersal zones—of all 
possible rail equipment and personnel in the downtown 
area of the city (which is generally conceded, he said, 
to be the most likely target for an attack). 


After the Blast 


As soon as the bombed areas can be identified, other 
areas will be cleared for train movements and trains 
will be detoured around the areas of destruction and 
damage. Railroad employees living within the city have 
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Multiple headquarters for all major units within the o-:ganization help to insure an adequate administration 


been instructed to report at once to their assigned place 
of work, regardless of their normal working schedule. If 
they live within three miles of their assignment, they 
are to walk to work in order to minimize street traffic 
congestion. In this regard, Mr. Fisher pointed out that 
as the railroads control all movement on their properties, 
they will be in a better position to handle emergency 
trafic than will the city streets. 

Track forces will begin immediately to inspect tracks 
in main lines and yards, while bridge and building forces 
will check viaducts and bridges and signal forces will 
begin ascertaining the damage sustained by signal and 
communication systems. Work equipment will be as- 
signed as needed to clean up destroyed bridges or 
viaducts, or buildings and other obstructions that may 
have toppled onto essential trackage. Operating men 
have been detailed to assemble motive power and roll- 
ing stock for the evacuation of the wounded and as other 
needs dictate. Passenger equipment will be used for the 
injured and sick, but if a mass evacuation of a portion 
of the city is indicated, Mr. Fisher said, box cars and 
gondolas will be utilized. Several hundred tank cars, he 
said, will be set for immediate draining and cleaning, 
to be available for the transportation of water, both for 
drinking and for fire fighting. 
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“Railroad organizations are experienced with such 
emergencies as major fires, explosions, floods, etc.,” Mr. 
Fisher concluded, “and I do not anticipate that there will 
be any insurmountable situations for them even in the 
face of this new horror. With our plan, and organiza- 
tion, the railroads of Chicago are well protected to 
carry on.” 





There is an old story about the stingy farmer who be- 
grudged his work horse the oats it needed. He began to feed 
it a little sawdust with each meal. From week to week he 
increased the sawdust. while working the horse as usual. 
About the time he got the horse’s rations down to practically 
all sawdust, it died. This horse story makes one think of 
the treatment much American industry receives. Take rail- 
roads for example. There is continuous effort to cut their 
oats (their income). But let an emergency arise, and what 
happens? Whether it be war, flood, drought, or blizzard, 
the railroads are expected to step into the breach and de- 
liver the goods. If they have been starved to death with 
inadequate rates or overloaded with burdensome regulations. 
it makes no difference—they are asked to pull a double load. 

Montpelier, Vt., Evening Argus. 












Large expenditures for railroad betterments, paid for entirely 
out of earnings, increase the value and earning power of the 
equity owners’ property 


T he projected increased tempo of the preparedness 
program following closely upon the initial stage of the 
Korean conflict in early summer has again stimulated 
the interest of investment company managements in rail- 
road equities. Since the third quarter of 1948, at which 
time trust holdings of the railroad stocks were analyzed 
in Railway Age (issue of December 11, 1948, page 50), 
there had not been any concerted buying of these shares. 
\ few individual issues of such roads as the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific, Atchison, Topeka & Sante Fe and 
Union Pacific have been favored by purchasers during 
the interim and Illinois Central was well bought during 
the first half of the present year, but these were excep- 
tions to the general lack of enthusiasm. The comparatively 
favorable position of the majority of the railroads under 
an excess profits levy as well as the current improvement 
in many of the operating statements are, of course, other 
factors contributing to the switch to bullish sentiment 
during the third quarter of this year. 

Despite the current display of enthusiasm, overall in- 
vestment company holdings of common and preferred 
rail equities are not much greater than they were at the 
time of the review in these pages two years ago. The 
dollar value is $120 million as against approximately 
$100 million at that time, and even part of this increase 
must be attributed to the rise in the price level of 
several of the carrier issues. Although no slight should be 
directed at the possible significance of the recent up- 
surge of interest in rail securities, considering the grow- 
ing popularity of the open-end investment companies as 
reflected in their net sales of a half billion dollars over 
the two year interval since the last analysis, overall port- 
folio increases have not kept pace with this growth. As 
of September 30, the combined asset value of both closed 
and open-end companies, the latter popularly known as 
mutual funds, was over $3 billion; two years ago it ap- 
proximated $2 1/3 billion. (Reference may be made 
to the analysis appearing in the December 11, 1948. 
issue for a differentiation between these two types of 
companies and a brief explanation of the various other 
categories of investment trusts. ) 

It should be noted that some of the open-end com- 
panies, especially a few with remarkable growth records 
over the two-year interval, increased their reserves of cash 
and government bonds considerably, so that their lack 

The author is a recognized independent authority on American invest- 


ment companies. His articles on various aspects of these institutions appear 
frequently in financial periodicals. 
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Railroad Equities Look 
Better to Fund Managers 


An analysis of the holdings of 76 
investment companies 


By HENRY ANSBACHER LONG 


of a commensurate addition of rail equities is under- 
standable. But even one of these, Fundamental Investors, 
which enlarged its liquid reserves from $1 1/3 million to 
$6 2/3 million, also increased its percentage of portfolio 
holdings in rail equities from 8.4 per cent in 1948 to 
9.0 per cent in 1950, Axe-Houghton Fund “B,” with one 
of the most impressive growth records percentage- 
wise over the two-year interval (from $1.4 million to 
$14.6 million), held 11.7 per cent of its net assets in 
rail equities at the earlier date as against 11.3 per cent 
currently. However, to the latter percentage figure might 
be added another 0.6 per cent, invested in Missouri 
Pacific Ist and refunding 5’s. 

In general, those funds which showed the greatest in- 
terest in the transportation issues two years ago still 
maintain the largest investments today percentagewise. 
Similarly, a few trusts, notably four closed-end com- 
panies—General American Investors, Lehman Corpora- 
tion, United States & Foreign Securities and United 
States & International Securities—which held neither 
common nor preferreds, maintain this position cur- 
rently. The first of these funds, however, held 114 million 
of its assets in Missouri Pacific bonds. 

Some speculation arose as to possible changes in the 
rail portfolio holdings of the funds managed by Investors 
Diversified Services (formerly known as_ Investors 
Syndicate) when control passed to Allegheny Corpora- 
tion in April 1949. The only major equity addition made 
to the list of Investors Mutual, the largest diversified 
general investment management company in the group. 
was the purchase of 13,508 shares of Wheeling & Lake 
Erie $5.75 guaranteed stock. Other additions up to 
September 30 were 1,000 shares of Santa Fe preferred. 
1.700 of Illinois Central preferred and 3,200 of Nickel 
Plate preferred. Eliminated were 2,500 shares of Santa 
Fe common and 5,600 shares of Union Pacific preferred. 


Most Popular Issues 


Total holdings of railroad bonds as a percentage of 
overall assets are not heavy among investment companies, 
being slightly greater than the investment in equities, 
approximating $125 million in value. As the previous 
analysis indicated, the major portion of this investment 
is concentrated in relatively few funds. Almost half, or 
45 per cent, is held by the four bond groups of Keystone 
Custodian Funds. 

The three most popular issues from the standpoint of 
the number of trusts holding these stocks in their port- 
folios were the same as in 1948, but Santa Fe improved 
its position considerably during the two-year period and 
was almost as well-liked as the two leaders, Southern 
Pacific and Great Northern. Thirty-two trusts held each 
of these two latter issues in their portfolios, but total 
market value of Southern Pacific ($11 million) was 
almost double the $6 million invested in Great Northern. 
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Number of shares held in the former approximated that 
of two years before and was 5 per cent of the issue out- 
standing. Most of the purchases of Southern Pacific 
since 1948 were concentrated in the current third quarter 
when 40,000 shares were added to 14 portfolios and re- 
sulted in its being the most heavily bought issue. 

Specific action in Great Northern during the 1950 
third quarter contrasted with that in Southern Pacific 
since purchases about balanced sales. Additions during 
the two-year interval occurred during the last half of 
1949. Holdings of 141,000 shares, representing 4.6 per 
cent of the total issue, exceeded by 21,000 shares the 
1948 investment. Investors Mutual held the largest in- 
dividual block of 20,000 shares, while the next most 
substantial holding was 16,000 shares in the portfolio 
of Wellington Fund. 

Santa Fe’s popularity reflected its exceptionally strong 
working capital position as well as earnings outlook, al- 
though the long-continued hope of a stock split-up would 
appear to be fading. Held by 30 trust managements, the 
total investment of $1114 million exceeded that of any 
other individual railroad holding.. Total shares owned, 
amounting to 89,600, contrasted with 54,700 shares in 
only 21 portfolios two years earlier. Eight purchasers 
favored Santa Fe in the recent September quarter, but 
trust managers had also leaned to the buying side in 
varying degrees in every quarter since the end of 1948. 
Recent exceptional strength in the market price of this 
issue seems to justify the bullishness of investment com- 
pany managements. 

Nosing out Union Pacific, which ranked fourth in 
popularity in September 1948, Rock Island was held 
in 25 portfolios, two and a half times the number at 
the earlier date. Of this stock 173,000 shares were owned 
valued at $8 million, which equalled 12.3 per cent of the 
total issue outstanding. These totals represent almost a 
three-fold increase for the two-year interval. Largest 
additions were made in the last half of 1949 and 16,000 
shares were also added by eight managements in the 
current third quarterly period. Holdings of Union 
Pacific also increased somewhat during the last two 
years, total portfolio investment of 83,000 shares with 
a value slightly under $8 million contrasting with an 
earlier 65,700 shares. Although represented on the in- 
vestment lists of 22 managements, only 1.9 per cent of 
the outstanding shares were owned by the trusts. 

Illinois Central, ranking sixth among investment com- 
pany favorites, was another road which gained marked 
increased trust acceptance during the biennial period. 
With a value of almost $9 million, 164,500 shares were 
held in 20 portfolios currently in contrast with 106,500 
shares owned by 12 managements in September 1948. 
The present investment represents 12.1 per cent of the 
issue outstanding. 


Preferred Stock Holdings 


Most widely held among the preferred stocks was the 
6 per cent senior equity of Nickel Plate. Fourteen man- 
agements held a total of 25,600 shares which represented 
7.1 per cent of the outstanding issue; value approximated 
$31 million. Eleven trusts invested $214 million in 41.- 
100 shares of the $5.00 preferred issue of Gulf, Mobile 
& Ohio, equal to 14.5 per cent of the outstanding stock. 
Other more widely held preferreds were 11,100 Santa 
Fe 5 per cent (by 7 funds), 21,600 Rock Island 5 per 
cent (also by 7 trusts), 26,800 shares Denver & Rio 
Grande Western 5 per cent, 27,700 Kansas City Southern 
4 per cent (by 8 managements), 21,000 Seaboard Air 
Line (by 5 companies), and 39,800 Southern 5 per cent 
and 26,000 Western Pacific 5 per cent, each by 8 trusts. 
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The Kansas City Southern and Seaboard holdings rep- 
resented over 10 per cent of the outstanding issues. 

The extent to which the increased purchases of rail 
equities will continue cannot be forecast, but steady 
strength in this department would seem to indicate that 
interest has not abated. Continued emphasis on war pre- 
paredness certainly contains factors which suggest that 
the regard of trust company managers for the shares of 
transportation companies will not quickly subside and 
overall investment may well become a more respectable 
percentage of total fund assets than at the present time. 
Portfolios—other than special preferred, low-priced or 
individual industry—with 7 per cent or more of assets 
in railroad commons and preferreds are the following: 


Per 

Cent 
National Securities-Income ...... RPT ee PO eee eee 4 
Republic Investors ....... bas Sp te pF ea 
Incorporated Investors ........- as oie : a Pr 
Axe-Houghton, Inc. .......---0055 ehh aid 0 bike eee te ee ; ; 
Axe-Houghton “BY” ........ eA Nee: een T ete Dice eee 
Investors Management Fund .......... ee Pore belgie 2 5 pete Pe 10.7 
Keystone Custodian Funds S-4 .....cseeeeeeceeceeeneseeercreercees 10.5 
Sovereign Investors .......--+.-seceeeeereeceeres MEP yee ..10.0 
Institutional Shares-Stock & Bond Group ............-. sp thn ee an a 
George Putnam Fund .......---.--eeeeeeeeee ee eT oe ee . 9.0 
Fundamental investors .i... ccc ccc ccc c ccc ccc cccccccecsnccccccses 9.0 
Group Securities-Common Stock Fund ........ Pepe ee . 89 
oe ca ccc dsteosebussereee . 86 
Set SRNR WHUIEE (hve aniscic cr cctwes cacceccce nds oveg cdeuse . 8.1 
Keystone Custodian Funds S-3 ...........--- - ae 


Wisconsin Investment Company ordameete ak 





HOLDINGS OF 76 INVESTMENT COMPANIES IN COMMON 
AND PREFERRED STOCKS OF RAILROADS 
(As of September 29, 1950*) 


All issues are common stocks unless otherwise indicated 
Total Per Cent 
Shares of Issue No. of 
Held Out- Companies 
(thousands) standing Holding 


Alabama Great Southern ..........---+-++- 69 4.4 
Alabama Great Southern 6% ptc. Pfd. ..... 0.5 
Alabama & Vicksburg $6.00 gtd. Pfd. ..... 2. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe ............ 89 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% non-cum. Pfd. 11. 
ee ee” Oe eer er 
Baltimore & Ohio ...........- ECE 62 
Baltimore & Ohio 4% non-cum. Pfd. ....... 15 
Boston & Maine 7% prior Pfd. ..........-..- 5. 
Canadian Pacific ....... bcd tee gasieua eee 
Chesemedicen & Ohio «... 5... scccccccecccee 
Chesapeake & Ohio 31/2% cum. cv. Pfd. ..... 
Chicago & North Western ..............-. 
Chicago & North Western 5% ptc. Pfd. “A’ 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific .... 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Pavi & P. 5% non- 
cum, ptc. Pfd. a neta re ee 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific . pS 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 5% cum. 
ee. ake ‘ae ‘ 5 aie we pein 
Delaware & Hudson ee tere see 
Denver & Rio Grande Western ........... 
Denver & Rio Grande Western 5% cum. cv. Pfd. 
| Ee ae Papers et ee ietrataonase aie tack 
Bee 5S cee Pee. VAN? Cue. aes 
Great Northern non-cum. Pfd. .......... 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio ‘ bared« 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio $5.00 cum. Pfd. . 
Illinois Central ee yee 
HMlinois Central 6% non-cum. cv. Pfd. “A 
Remees City SOWUNOI 2. csc ecscucce 
Kansas City Southern 4% non-cum. Pfd. 
Louisville & Nashville ......... Bere Eu 
RE EE. BEIBS 5 cee cdwcocccccsss 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas ........ Sa ceaete édie 
a re ere Cee 
New York, Chicago & St. Lovis ........... 
New York, Chicago & St. Lovis 6% cum. 
: * : 
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ST Fe eee eee eee ee O 
Seaboard Air Line 5% non-cum. cv. Pfd. “A” 21.0 
DC TEEE sk oebsw ss ots aes Tere errer: 
Southern .. ; S aewn he Lie oee eT 84.2 
Southern 5% non-cum. Pfd. .. RG es 39.8 
Texas & Pacific OSL ae ee i? 
Union Pacific es ce Lats wcclats aoe ae 
Virginian ..... Macleans Paosies 1 
oe, eee 2 
Wabash 412% cum. Pfd. ..... ie “3 — 
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Western Pacific 5% cum. ptc. Pfd. “A” ...... 26.0 
Wheeling & Lake Erie $5.75 gtd. ............ 13.5 4.0 
# Total holdings less than 0.9 per cent of stock outstanding. ’ 
*A minor number of portfolios were analyzed as of dates approximat- 
ing September 30, as holdings on this date were not made available. 
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Special features, such as speed-measuring sections and 
time cutouts, as well as dwarf signals to govern trains, 
have been installed by the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern on 
several highway crossing protection projects. The objec- 
tives of these features are to make it practicable to op- 
erate gates with exclusively automatic controls, and thus 
overcome local circumstances which otherwise might 
preclude the use of gates or necessitate manual control. 

At Euclid avenue in Chicago Heights, IIll., new short- 
arm gates with flashing-light signals were installed at a 
crossing which had previously been protected by flagmen. 
Chicago Heights is on the double-track main line of the 
E.J. & E. between Joliet. Ill., and Gary, Ind. About 28 
freight trains and 16 switching moves are operated over 
this crossing every 24 hours. The E.J. & E. crosses the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois and the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific in Chicago Heights. Therefore, many 
of the E.J. & E. trains stop to set off or pick up cars in 
interchange with these other roads. The layout of tracks 
is shown in the diagram (page 25). Westbound 
trains which have no stops to make in Chicago Heights 
may operate through this territory and across the cross- 
ing at Euclid avenue at speeds up to 30 m.p.h. When a 
westbound train approaches at normal speed, the cross- 
ing protection is set in operation when the train enters 


















Gates are down 
for diesel switcher 
starting across Eu- 
clid avenue 








ignals for 


track circuit 2T, which provides a total approach con- 
trol of 1,053 ft. 

In normal operation, for preliminary warning period 
of five seconds, a bell rings at the crossing, and the lamps 
are operated in the flashing-light signals and on the gate 
arms. Then the gates are lowered, which requires about 
& seconds, and at the same time the dwarf signal No. 1, 
which is 75 ft. from the center of the pavement, changes 
its aspect from red to green. 


Stop on Approach 


If a westbound train is approaching this crossing at 
a slow speed, preparing to stop on the approach section 
2T to set out cars, the street traffic on Euclid avenue 
would needlessly be delayed if the crossing protection 


Dwarf with “X’’ 
marker governs 
train’ movements 
over street 
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Trains at Highway Crossings 


Speed-measuring sections, time cutouts and dwarf sig- 
nals are special features which permit exclusive auto- 
matic control of crossing gates where gates might 
otherwise be excluded or necessitate manual control 


were set in operation and the gates lowered. Therefore, 
before the train gets to the approach section 2T, its speed 
is measured as the front trucks traverse track circuit 
1T. If the speed is 10 m.p.h. or less, the approach section 
2T is automatically excluded from the control of the 
crossing protection. When the locomotive and train 
enters track circuit 2T under these circumstances, the 
cressing protection is not set in operation, and the 
dwarf signal No. 1 continues to display the red aspect. 
If the train continues toward the crossing, when the 
front trucks enter “cut-in” track circuit 3T, the crossing 
protection is set in operation and the gates are lowered. 
At the same time, the aspect of dwarf signal No. 1 
changes from red to green. 

On the other hand, if a train stops so that it occupies 
section 3T for two minutes or more, the aspect of dwarf 
No. 1 then changes from green to red. Then after 20 
seconds the gates are raised. This 20-sec. period pro- 
vides for a situation in which a train is closely approach- 
ing the crossing, having started from a stop. In such an 
instance, the gates stay down until the train either has had 
time to occupy the track sections 4T and 5T, thus hold- 
ing the gates down, or has stopped short of the crossing. 

If a westbound train approaches the crossing at a 
speed exceeding 10 m.p.h. and therefore sets the crossing 
protection in operation and lowers the gates when it 
enters track circuit 2T, a time-measuring period is 
started as it enters track circuit 2T. If two minutes then 
expire before the train enters track circuit 4T, the aspect 
of dwarf signal No. 1 changes from green to red, as ex- 
plained above in discussing track circuit 3T. 

When the gates have been raised and crossing pro- 
tection has been cut out because a westbound train stops 
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on an approach track circuit, that train, when it is ready 
to proceed over the crossing, must approach slowly and 
stop with the front truck of the locomotive opposite the 
dwarf signal No. 1, which is 75 ft. from the center of the 
street pavement. With the wheels at this location, they 
are to the west of “yellow” insulated joints which mark 
the east end of a track circuit 4T. Shunting this track 
circuit initiates operation of the crossing protection. 
After the gates are down, the aspect of dwarf signal No. 
1 changes from red to green. Further details of this in- 
stallation and an explanation of the applications of the 
principles to a different track arrangement appear in a 
more extended article in the September, 1950, issue of 
Railway Signaling and Communications. 


Dwarf Signal Rule 


The dwarf signals used on these crossing protection 
projects are the searchlight type, arranged to display 
either red or green. Below each signal there is a large 
letter “X” which designates it as a signal associated with 
crossing protection, and as having no connection with 
automatic block signal or interlocking signal installa- 
tions. The road’s bulletins and timetable instructions 
explain that a green aspect on such a signal indicates 
that the crossing protection is operating properly, and 
that a red light may indicate that the crossing is not 
protected and therefore, care must be exercised to pre- 
vent accidents td highway vehicles and pedestrians. 

These crossing signal projects were planned and in- 
stalled by railroad forces under the jurisdiction of F. G. 
Campbell, chief engineer, and under the direction of 
W. K. Waltz, signal engineer. 
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Track and signal plan of crossing protection illustrating speed measuring sections and dwarf signals 
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[3] ENGINE SECTION COMPARTMENT 
(4) THERMOSTAT 


(3) CRADLE AND CLAMP assy. [5] TELESCOPING LADDER 


( UNIT NO. 1! 


(2) UNIT NO.2 


[6] SLIDING DOOR 


[4] EXHAUST HOOD 


([7] DOOR LIFT CRANK 
(3) FUEL TANKS 


(5) EXHAUST FLUE 


(@) EXHAUST CAP 


(5) FUEL FILLER BOX 


(7) AIR DUCT 


() FUEL TANK VENT 


(8) OUTLET AIR DUCT 


(3) INLET AIR CHAMBER 


(6) BATTERY BOX 
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Fruit Growers Express car 
equipped with Thermo King 
refrigerating and heating 
system. Temperature _indi- 
cating dials and indicator 
lights showing the operat- 
ing status of both units are 
on the box, located at the 
right of the grill 





The Thermo King mechani- 
cal refrigerating and heat- 
ing system occupies the 
space of one ice bunker in 
the car, with fuel tanks 
and storage battery mount- 
ed underneath 
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rolling platform. Right—With fuel and control connections 


Left—Placing an engine-compressor-condenser unit on the 








in place, the unit is rolled into the car. The sliding door is 
closed by a crank inserted in a shaft at the end of the car 


MECHANICAL REFRIGERATION OF CARS 


Two years’ tests performing full range of 
cooling and heating service in refrigerator 


cars made in United States and Canada 


A ter two years of service tests on three refrigerator 
cars in the United States and Canada the Thermo King 
railway car refrigerating and heating system is being in- 
stalled on additional cars. Several besides the test cars are 
now in use and 1,100 others are on order by the Fruit 
Growers Express. These will be built with 6 in. of in- 
sulation, and provision made for the later installation 
of a mechanical refrigerating system. Thermo King units 
are also in service on 14,000 highway trucks. 

The refrigerating equipment occupies the space of the 
ice bunker at the end of the car. To insure unbroken 
service during a trip there are two complete units. Each 
unit consists of a 28-hp. gasoline engine, a_ direct- 
connected Freon compressor, a condenser, and a gen- 
erator mounted in a single housing, and an evaporator 
unit and motor-driven air-circulating fan. The engine 
and compressor units are placed one on either side of 
the end of the car and can be removed for replacement 
through a grill door in the side of the car. The unit is 
mounted on a rolling platform which is readily pulled 
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out of the car for replacement of the unit and pushed 
back into the car with the new unit in place. Two con- 
nections—one for fuel and one for controls—are made 
before the unit is pushed into the car. The sliding door 
is closed by a crank applied in a socket in the end of 
the car. Closing the door also lowers a hood which car- 
ries the exhaust and hot air from the condenser up and 
out through a capped hatch in the roof of the car. 

In an insulated compartment between the two engine- 
compressor units are the two evaporators and the fans 
by which the air is circulated around the load. The air 
is forced out through ducts under the solid floor which 
direct it into the space between the load and the end and 
side walls of the car through which it flows upward, 
thence over the top of the load and back to the air 
chamber above the evaporator units through a grill in 
the top of the bulkhead. The load is thus surrounded by 
air at the temperature at which the load is to be main- 
tained. When required, heat is provided by the equip- 
ment, operating on the “reverse-cycle” or “heat-pump” 
principle. 

The temperature to which the load is cooled and at 
which it is held is determined by thermostat setting. 
Once the thermostat is set. the control of the unit is 
automatic. The controls include starting and stopping 
the set to meet the demands of the load for cooling or 
heating, changing the operation of the set from cooling 
to heating or vice versa, when the outside temperature 
drops below or rises above that for which the thermostat 
is set. and starting a battery-powered electric recirculat- 

























ing fan to prevent the development of uneven tempera- 
tures while the unit is off. During precooling periods 
both units are in operation. After the temperature of 
the interior of the car has been reduced to the thermo- 
stat setting, one unit shuts down and a single unit pro- 
tects the load thereafter. The other unit then operates as 
a stand-by. It automatically takes up the load should 
the operating unit fail. Each unit is equipped with an 
automatic time-regulated defrosting device which goes 
into operation every five hours. 

The two units have a capacity of three tons of refrig- 
eration at zero degrees F. One unit has sufficient capacity 
to maintain the temperature in the car at zero. 

Two fuel tanks are located under the car. These are 
connected and can be filled from either side of the car. 
They have a combined capacity of 155 gal. Fuel con- 
sumption depends on the weather conditions and the 
duration of the trip from loading to unloading of the 
car. In general, consumption is heaviest during the 
summer months when the cooling load is greatest and 
lightest during the spring and fall when the load varies 
between light heating and light cooling. 

A box on each side of the A end of the car contains 
thermometers and a system of signal lights which tell 
at a glance the operating condition of both units. These 
include indications of the temperature at the top and 
bottom of the load and the thermostat setting. 


Humidity Control May Be Next 


\ development of interest to shippers was revealed 
at a press conference in New York on December 7 by 
Frederick McK. Jones, chief engineer of the U. S. Thermo 
Control Company, Minneapolis, Minn., manufacturers of 
the Thermo King equipment. This is in the field of 
humidity control that is expected shortly to enable 
shippers of such products as lettuce and strawberries to 
avail themselves of the advantages of mechanical re- 
frigeration. It will eliminate top and body icing. and 
prevent slime, mold, wilting and dehydration. 

This involves a system of dampers that seal off the 
cargo compartment and stop the fresh produce from 
“breathing.” These dampers do not swing into sealing 
position until moisture brought out by the preliminary 
cooling process has been carried away. But once the 
product has attained the desired coolness, the “lid” goes 
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The car is of the 
cold-wall type. Re- 
turn air flows 
through grill into 
chamber above 
evaporators 


on and the refrigerated air for the remainder of the haul 
is confined to the cold walls that envelop the load. To 
prevent stratification, a small auxiliary fan circulates 
air within the cargo space. 

The humidity control device will eventually become a 
regular part of Thermo King units for both railroad 
cars and trucks. 


Some Test Results 


The service testing of the Thermo King equipment 
in refrigerator cars began late in 1948. The cars have 
handled apples, canned goods and frozen fish on trans- 
continental trips in Canada; and frozen meats, frozen 
concentrates, apples, oranges, and potatoes through all 
seasons in the United States on routes varying from less 
than 900 miles to over 3,000 miles. The temperatures of 
the loads at unloading have been uniformly close to the 
thermostat setting, and the condition of the lading ex- 
cellent. 

On one Canadian trip the mechanically refrigerated 
car carried 30,000 lb. of frozen halibut between Prince 
Rupert, B. C., and Montreal, Que., a distance of 3,000 
miles, during which outside temperatures ranged from 
38 to 104 deg. F. This trip was made between June 23 
and July 2, 1949, with an elapsed time of 206 hrs., dur- 
ing which 220 Imp. gal. of gasoline were consumed, in- 
cluding pre-cooling as well as demands during the trip. 
According to the Fisheries Research Board the tempera- 
ture distribution in the car was better than is found in 
many cold storage rooms in which frozen fish is stored. 

In a trip of 3,000 miles between Ontario, Cal., and 
New York, between October 12 and October 23, 1949, 
a load of oranges was delivered, the temperature of 
which ranged from 41 to 45 deg. F. When loaded, the 
temperature of the fruit averaged 73 deg. and the at- 
mospheric temperature 95 deg. With the thermostat set 
at 45 deg. the product temperature was reduced to an 
average of 45 deg. in 12-hrs. 45 min. after the car doors 
were closed. The fuel consumption was 85 gal. 

Experience with these cars indicates that maintenance, 
depreciation, interest, and the operating cost of the re- 
frigerating equipment will average about 27 cents per 
hour of elapsed time in service. Units will be repaired at 
centralized points. Removing them from and replacing 
them in the car does not require skilled labor. 
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New Texas & Pacific steam-gen- 
erator car after being inspected 
by mechanical officers: (left to 
right) J. L. Perkins, general car 
inspector; J. O. Fraker, electrical 
engineer and diesel inspector; F. 
R. Denney, assistant mechanical 
superintendent; and G. D. Rob- 
erts, electrical inspector 





Texas & Pacific Equips 
Steam Generator Car 


The Texas & Pacific recently placed in service a steam- 
generator car designed for use in heating passenger 
trains when emergency requires that motive power be 
supplied by a diesel-electric freight locomotive without 
steam heat equipment. About 7,000 lb. of steam per hour 
is supplied by this car, or enough to air-condition a 22-car 
passenger train in summer or to heat it in winter. With 
a fuel tank capacity of 1,000 gal. and water tank capacity 
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Steam-generator car in- 
terior with diesel-driven 
electric generator and air 
compressor in right fore- 
ground—T. & P. operat- 
ing vice-president, L. C. 
Porter (left), gets an “ear- 
ful’ from the diesel su- 
pervisor, who has to talk 
against engineroom noise 


of 5,000 gal., this generator car will allow the T. & P.’s 
freight diesels to run in passenger train service from 
Fort Worth to El Paso nonstop should the need arise. 
The all-steel steam generator car, converted from a 
T. & P. 1,200-Series coach at the company shops at Mar- 
shall, Tex., carries two 3,500-lb. flash-type steam genera- 
tors made by the Vapor Heating Corporation, Chicago. 
In two minutes, 250 lb. of steam pressure can be built 
up. The car also has a 25-kw. diesel-driven generator to 
supply electric power to the steam generator and to light 
the car. In emergency, the car may be used with a diesel 
passenger locomotive to meet exceptionally heavy steam 
requirements. It can also be used as a stationary power 
plant at any place on the railroad. The car is painted in 
the blue and gray colors of T. & P. “Eagle” trains. 























GENERAL NEWS 





Representatives of management and 


executives of the four operating brother- 
hoods were this week holding joint 
meetings at the White House as John 
R. Steelman, assistant to President 
Truman, stepped up his efforts to 
mediate the pending wage and rules 
disputes. 


The White House meetings, which 


were long sessions extending from 
afternoons into early morning hours, 
were the ffirst joint conferences 
participated in by the brotherhood and 
management negotiators since govern- 
ment control and army operation of 
the railroads began last August 27. 


The first joint meeting in which Dr. 


Steelman brought the parties together 
was held December 16, after the re- 
turn to work of yardmen members of 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
who staged last week’s “wildcat” 
strikes at several points, including Chi- 
cago, St. Louis and Washington. 


The strikes ended after President 


Truman made an appeal to the strikers 
in his December 15 radio address on 
the national emergency. The President 
called the strikes “unlawful.” He then 


added: 


“I ask you men who are on strike 


to realize that no matter how serious 
you believe your grievances are, nothing 
can excuse the fact that you are add- 
ing to your country’s danger. I ask 
you, in the name of our country, to 
return immediately to your posts of 
duty.” 


Railroads “Frankly Critical” 


Meanwhile, a December 14 statement 


asserting that the railroads were 
“frankly critical of the union tactics 
in the long dispute over the rules and 
wages of operating employees” was 
issued in Washington by chairmen of 
the carrier’s regional conference com- 
mittees—L. W. Horning for the east- 
ern roads, Daniel P. Loomis for the 
western roads, and C. D. Mackay for 
the southeastern roads. They charged 
that the dispute 
settled long ago if the union leaders 
had shown any real desire to negotiate 
a settlement.” 


“should have been 


The management _ representatives 


went on to point out that the railroads 
had accepted the report of the emer- 
gency board which passed on the con- 
troversy, and had offered later to settle 
on the basis of the so-called Steelman 
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Railroads, Operating Employees Reach 
Agreement in Wage-Rules Cases 


Final conferences began after termination of 
yardmen’s “wildcat” strikes in key rail centers 


formula which was accepted by the 
Switchmen’s Union of North America. 
That formula gives yardmen an in- 
crease of 23 cents per hour, and pro- 
vides for adjustments to compensate for 
changes in the cost of living. 

The dispute here involved arises out 
of the demand of the B.R.T. and Order 
of Railway Conductors for a 40-hr. 
week with no loss in take-home pay 
for their yardmen members. That 
would call for a raise of about 31 cents 
an hour. The emergency board recom- 
mended 18 cents. 

“Twenty-three cents an _ hour,” 
Messrs. Horning, Loomis and Mackay 
said, “is the largest increase ever 
granted by any industry and would 
bring the average postwar increase in 
hourly earnings of railroad yardmen 
to a total of 73 cents. This compares 
with an average increase in the earn- 
ings of employees in manufacturing 
industries of about 48 cents.” 





“Ops” Disputes Settled 


Settlement of pending wage and 
rules disputes involving railroad oper- 
ating employees, who are members of 
the “big four’ brotherhoods, was an- 
nounced by Dr. John R. Steelman, as- 
sistant to President Truman, on the 
afternoon of December 21 as this issue 
went to press. The settlement came 
after Dr. Steelman had held representa- 
tives of the unions and management in 
an all-night conference at the White 
House. 

It provides for wage increases of 23 
cents per hour for yardmen and 5 cents 
per hour for road men, retroactive to 
October 1. It further provides for an 
additional two cents per hour for yard- 
men and an additional five cents per 
hour for road men, effective January 1, 
1951. The settlement will be embodied 
in three-year contracts which will have 
provision for adjustment on the basis 
of changes in the cost of living. In the 
latter connection, there will be arrange- 
ments for further negotiations on or 
after July 1, 1952, if employees in in- 
dustry generally have obtained so-called 
“improvement” raises. As to the 40-hr. 
week, the demand for it was waived 
until January 1, 1952, after which the 
issue will be determined on the basis 
of the manpower situation, 





The carrier spokesmen also noted 
that part of the delay in settling the 
case was due to the fact that repre- 
sentatives of the B.R.T. “took seven 
weeks off to attend a convention of that 
organization at Miami, Fla.” And, as 
their statement put it, the management 
representatives were “frankly skeptical 
of the union claim that the walkout at 
Chicago and at other railroad centers 
was an unauthorized wildcat strike.” 
The statement added that Messrs. Horn- 
ing, Loomis and Mackay had said that 
“the brotherhood had been spreading 
inflammatory propaganda for weeks,” 
and that “the walkout was too well or- 
ganized and the activities of local 
brotherhood leaders too conspicuous to 
lend credence to the claim that it was 
not a planned strike.” 

The management _ representatives’ 
statement closed with the assertion 
that “the only reason why the case was 
not settled long ago was the arrogant 
insistence of the unicn leaders that 
they be the sole judge as to the merits 
of their claims regardless of all other 
considerations.” 


Union Statement 

On the following day, December 15, 
the chief executives of the four operat- 
ing brotherhoods issued a statement to 
say that they were in Washington with 
their committees “on 24-hour call to 
meet and negotiate with anyone who is 
able to make a realistic contribution 
toward settlement of the wage and rules 
dispute with the nation’s railroads.” 
The labor leaders who joined in the 
statement were President W. P. Ken- 
nedy of the B.R.T., President R. O. 
Hughes of the O.R.C., Grand Chief En- 
gineer J. P. Shields of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers, and Presi- 
dent D. B. Robertson of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen & Engine- 
men. Though not involved in the strike 
threat which brought government op- 
eration, the latter three unions also 
have wage and rules cases pending. 

As to the “wildcat” strikes of last 
week, the statement quoted President 
Kennedy of the B.R.T. as follows: “Not 
only are we endeavoring to halt these 
unauthorized strikes, but also we are 
exerting all efforts at our command to 
prevent them from spreading.” 

The statement went on to say that 
Mr. Kennedy was joined by the other 
three brotherhood executives in reveal- 
ing that the railroads “have not budged 
from their position taken last August,” 
and in characterizing that position as 
oné which “offers less than second- 
class treatment to operating employes 
who have had no wage increase since 
1948.” 

“Constant delays,” the labor leaders 
continued, “have only complicated this 
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Transport Comes Under 
New Mobilization Office 


Activities of the government in the 
field of transportation fall within the 
jurisdiction of the overall Office of 
Defense Mobilization which President 
Truman created December 16 when he 
issued his proclamation declaring a 
national emergency. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, the order creating O. D. M. also 
provided that agencies functioning in 
the covered fields, such as the Defense 
Transport Administration in the trans- 
port field, should continue their usual 
operations—subject to the ‘‘direction 
and control” of the O. D. M. director. 

For that position, President Truman 
selected Charles E. Wilson, who re- 
signed from the presidency of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company to accept it. 
0. D. M.’s overall control extends to 
production, procurement, manpower, 
and stabilization activities of the gov- 
ernment, as well as to transport activi- 
ties. 





entire situation. Even Dr. Steelman 
has been unable to devote any large 
part of his time toward seeking a set- 
tlement because of the magnitude of 
important duties to which he must at- 
tend. We have suggested that a top 
drawer, widely respected mediator be 
appointed as Dr. Steelman’s represen- 
tative, since Dr. Steelman is busily oc- 
cupied with other administrative con- 
cerns and also since he has confessed 
to us that he is ‘stumped’ in his efforts 
to persuade the railroads to give the 
operating employees wages, hours and 
working conditions comparable to 
those granted to all other railroad em- 
ployees, as well as employees of other 
major industries.” 


“Epidemic” Lasts Four Days 


The “sickness” which first appeared 
among B.R.T. members at Chicago 
early on the morning of December 13 
spread rapidly to switchmen at St. 
Louis, Mo., and Washington, D. C.., 
with the result that freight service 
through those important gateway cities 
was virtually at a standstill. Minor 
“epidemics” also were reported at Dal- 
las, Tex., Minneapolis, Minn., and St. 
Paul, Knoxville, Tenn., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Milwaukee, Wis., Peoria, Ill., and 
Springfield, Battle Creek, Mich., and 
Durand. 

Passenger travel was not seriously 
affected by the walkouts at Chicago 
and St. Louis. Although some delays 
were unavoidable, principal passenger 
services were maintained by keeping 
the trains in units as they were being 
operated at the time the walkout 
began. This action minimized handling 
at terminals, but it did not provide any 
flexibility of consist to cope with the 
growing holiday traffic, and it caused 
some confusion for passengers on 
transcontinental and other through 
cars who found it necessary to make 
transfers at these gateway points. In 
Chicago, a few of the roads took their 
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passenger trains out of the switching 
district for makeup, but for the most 
part the “unit” system proved adequate 
for the emergency so far as the han- 
dling of passengers was concerned. 

At the height of the walkout, a total 
of 17 Chicago roads were directly af- 
fected, while those remaining were 
hampered by the lack of freight inter- 
change. At St. Louis, in addition to 
the Terminal Railroad Association, 13 
carriers were reported as affected. 

On December 14 the Post Office De- 
partment placed an embargo on parcel 
post and bulk mail in the three major 
centers affected and restricted move- 
ment of mail between 15 midwestern 
and northeastern states. Express ship- 
ments were similarly embargoed, as 
loaded head-end cars accumulated in 
terminals and on sidings just outside 
the crippled areas. 

The strike at Washington affected 
operations at the passenger terminal 
there and at Potomac Yards in nearby 
Alexandria, Va. While all switchmen 
at the passenger terminal joined the 
walkout, service was maintained “with- 
out shifting a car,” as Terminal Man- 
ager S. Kerl put it. Some trains were 
terminated at points outside Washing- 
ton, such as Silver Spring, Md., and 
Baltimore, with shuttle-train or bus 
service provided between such points 
and the terminal. In other cases, it 
was found possible to bring trains into 
and out of the terminal without switch- 
ing. Operations at the terminal were 
again on a normal basis by the first of 
the week. 


Contempt Citation Sought 

At the Potomac Yards, the walkout 
of switchmen was virtually complete 
and it was necessary to issue an em- 
bargo against movements to the yard. 
The yard operations, like those of the 
terminal, were back on a normal basis 
the first of this week. 

In an evening session on December 
15, Federal District Judge Michael L. 
Igoe, Chicago, accepted a petition from 
U. S. Attorney Otto Kerner, Jr., call- 
ing for criminal and civil contempt 
citations against B.R.T. President Ken- 
nedy and various national and local 
officers of the organization. The de- 
fendants were charged with “knowing- 
ly, willfully, wrongfully and deliberate- 
ly disobeying the terms of a restrain- 
ing order” issued on December 13 by 
Federal District Judge William J. 
Campbell directing the switchmen to 
return to their work. The defendants 
were required to appear in court at 
Chicago on December 18 and again on 
December 21. On December 19, how- 
ever, Judge Igoe, upon agreement by 
attorneys for both the government and 
the brotherhood, postponed the expira- 
tion date of the temporary restraining 
order from December 23 to January 
19, and postponed the preliminary in- 
junction hearing and the contempt 
petition hearing until January 11. 


Widespread “Recovery” 


On December 16 the back-to-work 
movement became general in all cities, 
although it was problematical whether 


the radio talk of President Truman on 
the 15th—in which he stated that the 
strike endangered the security of the 
nation—or the legal action taken at 
Chicago, or the “pleas” of President 
Kennedy for a return to work by his 
trainmen, brought about the mass “re- 
covery.” 

Most industries returned to normal 
production on that date although many 
of the estimated eight to ten thousand 
industrial workers laid off in the Chi- 
cago metropolitan area were not called 
back until December 18. 

As a consequence of the back to 
work movement, it was expected that 
U. S. Attorney Kerner would ask 
Judge Igoe to dismiss the contempt 
case, although at Railway Age press 
time the matter had merely been post- 
poned for further hearing on January 
11. There was a brief flare-up of “ill- 
ness” among trainmen at Toledo, Ohio. 
on December 18, affecting freight serv- 
ice of the Baltimore & Ohio, the De- 
troit & Toledo Shore Line and the 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis. Be- 
fore the day was out. however, the 
walkout “fizzled” and the switchmen 
were back at work. 


L. |. Told to Install 


Train-Control System 


1.C.C. report gives road 30 
days to consider compliance 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has recommended that the Long 
Island extend its automatic cab-signal 
system to the line on which the No- 
vember 22 accident occurred, and that 
the road also install an automatic 
train-control system on the same line 
and on other heavy-traffic lines where 
cab signals are already in operation. 
The recommendations were made in 
the commission’s report on its investi- 
gation of the accident. 

They were followed by a statement 
which asserted that consideration 
would be given to “the institution of 
further proceedings under section 25 
of the Interstate Commerce Act,” un- 
less the L.I. trustees advise within 30 
days of the report’s date—December 
18—that the recommendations will be 
complied with. Section 25 gives the 
commission authority to require rail- 
roads to install signaling and train- 
control facilities. Meanwhile, the re- 
port also said that “an automatic train 
stop of the tripper type, or any other 
automatic train stop of the intermit- 
tent type. probably would not have 
prevented the accident.” 

As reported in Railway Age of De- 
cember 2, page 72, the accident was 
a rear-end collision between two com- 
muter trains at Metropolitan avenue, 
Kew Gardens, N. Y. Seventy-eight per- 
sons were killed and 363 injured. The 
commission’s report was by Commis- 
sioner Patterson, and the investigation 
out of which it came was a formal pro- 



































AS AN ADDED SAFETY PRECAUTION, 
the Long Island is equipping the head- 
lights of 640 electric multiple-unit mo- 
tor cars with lever operated red lenses 
which can be moved into position over 
the rear headlight of any stopped train 
to cast a red warning beam more than 
a mile to the rear. The new lens, being 
tested here by Palmer S. Mock, super- 
intendent of motive power, and Irving 
C. Potter, conductor, was devised by 
Frank H. Simon, superintendent of 
transportation of the New York City 
Transit System 


ceeding, docketed as Ex Parte No. 176. 
The investigation included public hear- 
ings at New York, which were also cov- 
ered in the issue of December 2. 

As had been anticipated, the re- 
port’s finding as to the cause of the 
accident was that it resulted from 
“failure to operate the following train 
in accordance with a signal indication.” 
The engineer of the following train. 
No. 174, was killed in the collision. 


Possible Cause 


The commission suggested that he 
may have accepted as his own a sig- 
nal displayed for the preceding train, 
No. 780, not seeing the latter until it 
was too late to stop. Both trains were 
eastbound out of New York. The sig- 
nals involved were Signal C at the be- 
ginning of the block in which the col- 
lision occurred, and Signal 114R at 
the beginning of the next block. 

Surviving members of No. 174’s crew 
said that the train was stopped at Sig- 
nal C in compliance with a stop-and- 
proceed indication. That indication 
limited the train’s speed to 15 m.p.h. 
when it entered the block after making 
the required stop; and the indication 
applied throughout the block. 

No. 174’s conductor said that the 
speed of the train was low when it en- 
tered the block, but there was a “no- 
ticeable increase in speed” when the 
train was about 1,960 ft. short of the 
point of collision. Signal 114R is lo- 
cated on a signal bridge which spans 
the four-track line, and the aspect can 
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be seen from the operating compart- 
ment of an east-bound car at any point 
between Signal C and Signal 114R. 

“The indication of Signal 114R,” the 
commission’s report said, “changed to 
a more favorable one after No. 174 
passed Signal C, and from the man- 
ner in which the train was controlled 
it appears probable that the engineer 
observed the aspect of Signal 114R 
when the indication changed from Re- 
restricting to Approach, assumed that 
the train immediately preceding No. 
174 had cleared the block of that sig- 
nal, and immediately increased the 
speed of his train. Apparently he made 
an emergency application of the brakes 
when he first saw the preceding train, 
but there was insufficient distance in 
which materially to reduce the speed 
before the collision occurred.” 

After the accident occurred, the 
brakes on both trains were tested, and 
they functioned properly. Tests of the 
signal system showed that it also 
functioned properly. 

With respect to its recommendation 
that the Long Island’s automatic cab- 
signal system be extended to the line 
involved, the commissi n noted that the 
motor cars operating over the line are 
already equipped; so “it would be nec- 
essary only to install track equipment.” 
The line is between signal tower 
“Harold” in Long Island City and Hill- 
side, 1.4 mi. east of Jamaica. 

As indicated above, the recommenda- 
tions also call for installation of an 
automatic train-control system on this 
line and on other lines where cab sig- 
nals are already in operation. The lat- 
ter, totaling about 44 mi. in length, are 
the Port Washington line. and the line 
between Hillside and Babylon. 

In leading up to its recommenda- 


tions, the commission recalled the Feb- 
ruary 17 collision between two L. I. 
trains at Rockville Centre, where 31 
persons were killed and 158 injured 
(see Railway Age of February 25, page 
56, and April 1, page 63). The line on 
which this accident occurred was equip- 
ped with automatic block-signal and 
cab-signal systems, the report noted. 
As to the additional protection pro- 
vided by an automatic train-control 
system, it had this to say: 

“While a cab-signal system superim- 
posed upon an automatic block signal 
system provides a substantial increase in 
protection as compared with a_ system 
using roadway signals only, the cab-signal 
system does not automatically and con- 
tinuously enforce compliance with the 
speed restrictions imposed by restrictive 
signal indications 

“Automatic train-control systems which 
continuously enforce prescribed speed 
limits have been developed and are used 
on other railroads, If such an automatic 
train-control system had been in use on 
this line, in both of these cases the speed 
of the trains involved would have been 
automatically restricted to the prescribed 
limit and the accidents either would have 
been averted or their severity greatly re- 
duced. Therefore, as a means of provid- 
ing for the maximum protection of the 
dense traffic on this line, steps should at 
once be taken by the carrier to install an 
automatic train-control system which auto- 
matically and continuously will enforce 
compliance with the requirements of auto- 
matic block-signal and cab-signal indica- 
tions.” 

The train-contro] system which the 
recommendation calls for would be one 
which will “automatically and _ con- 
tinuously enforce a speed restriction 
of not exceeding 12 m.p.h. for trains 
when entering and while proceeding 
through a block occupied by a preced- 
ing or opposing train.” 


1951's First-Quarter Expenditures Will Be 
43.6 Per Cent Above Same Period of 1950 


Latest estimates summarized in 1.C.C. bureau’s “Monthly 
Comment,” which also has articles on transportation equip- 
ment, changes in motive power and passenger-mile revenues 


Gross capital expenditures of Class 
I roads for the first quarter of 1951 
are expected to be 43.6 per cent high- 
er than in the same period of 1950. 
This forecast was contained in the De- 
cember issue of the “Monthly Com- 
ment,” publication of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s Bureau of 
Transport Economics and Statistics. 

With estimates in from all but four 
Class I roads, first-quarter expenditures 
for 1951 are placed at $305.4 million, 
as compared with $212.6 million this 
year. Expenditures for equipment are 
expected to go up 49.2 per cent, while 
those for road are due to increase 27 
per cent. (The four roads that did not 
submit estimates made total expendi- 
tures of $15.5 million in the third quat- 
ter of 1950.) 


This article on capital expenditures 
was included in the “Comment” along 
with others on transportation equip- 
ment, changes in railway motive power. 
and the passenger-mile revenue of rail- 
roads, motor carriers, and air lines. 

During the first nine months of 1950 
Class I roads reported gross capital ex- 
penditures of $768.1 million for road 
and equipment, the I.C.C. bureau said. 
Anticipated expenditures for the fourth 
quarter, totaling $296.8 million, will 
bring the year’s total to approximately 
$1,065 million. On this basis 1950 ex- 
penditures will be about 17.7 per cent 
below 1949. 

While 1950 expenditures for both 
road and equipment are thus expected 
to fall below the 1949 level, the im- 
provement that is foreseen fer 1951 is 
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reflected in the last quarter of 1950. 
The same Class I roads that furnished 
the 1951 estimates have anticipated ex- 
penditures of $83.3 million for road 
and $213.5 million for equipment dur- 
ing the final quarter this year. The 
L.C.C. bureau said both figures are 
“somewhat above” the level of actual 
expenditures in the same quarter of 
1949. 

Discussing 1950-51 figures for equip- 
ment expenditures the bureau said they 
“have no doubt been affected” by plans 
of some roads to lease equipment from 
insurance companies on a monthly 
rental basis rather than to purchase it. 
Seven roads have signed contracts cov- 
ering 16,400 freight cars, the bureau 
said, and it added that rental payments 
for these cars will total $103,034,145 
over the period of the 15-year leases. 
In addition, three roads have signed 
similar lease agreements for 206 diesel- 
electric locomotives, the bureau said. 
Rental payments under the latter 
agreements will aggregate $34,998.- 
756 in 15 years. 


Truck Sales Increase 


The transportation equipment arti- 
cle showed that while 113,071 new 
freight cars were on order as of No. 
vember 1, new car installations in the 
first 10 months of 1950 were “less than 
half” those installed in the same period 
of 1949. There were 31,721 new cars 
placed in service through October, 
1950, compared to 77,618 in 1949, a 
decrease of 59.1 per cent. Freight car 
retirements between the two periods 
were down only 3.1 per cent. 

Meanwhile. truck sales increased 
14.6 per cent in 1950 over the 1949 pe- 
riod, with the largest increases occur- 
ring in the heavier classes of trucks. 
For example, there was a 103 per cent 
increase in sale of trucks in the 19, 
501-26,000-lb. weight class, and a 78.7 
per cent increase in sale of trucks 
with gross weight over 26,000 lb. Not- 
ing this increase in heavy-duty vehicles, 
the I.C.C. bureau said it “suggests 
preparation for expected increases” in 
the traffic of these carriers. 

The railroads did make gains in 
1950 in their diesel-electric locomotive 
installations. In the first 10 months this 
year they placed 1.915 new diesels in 
service, a 25.7 per cent gain over the 
1,524 installed in the comparable 1949 
period. An additional 1,496 diesels 
were on order November 1. The con- 
tinuing decline in use of steam power 
was indicated by the fact that only 
nine new steam locomotives were 
placed in service the first 10 months 
of 1950, while retirements amounted 
to 3,243. 

Turning next to its discussion of 
railway motive power, the bureau 
made comparisons between December 
31, 1949, and 1940, as to number of 
locomotive units in service and trac- 
tive efforts of these units. In the nine- 
year period there was a 2.5 per cent 
decrease in number of units of all 
types, but at the same time total trac- 
tive effort increased 7.9 per cent. 

The greatest change in any single 
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type of locomotive occurred in the 
diesel-electrics, where the number of 
units increased from 797 at the end of 
1940 to 10,888 at the close of 1949. Re- 
flecting this increase, total diesel trac- 
tive effort went up more than 1,300 per 
cent during the period. 

Steam locomotives, while they had 
decreased by more than one-fourth 
since 1940, still outnumbered diesels 
by a wide margin. At the end of 1949 
they accounted for 28,964 out of the 
total of 40,691 locomotives of all types 
then in service on Class I roads. 


Passenger Revenues 


Over the nine-year period there was 
also an increase in the average tractive 
effort of each of the various types of 
locomotive units. This average _in- 
creased 10.7 per cent in the case of 
steam locomotives, but only 2.9 per 
cent in the case of diesel-electric 
units. The 1-C.C. bureau said the im- 
provement in the steam locomotive av- 
erage resulted from the installation of 
many new locomotives in higher trac- 
tive effort brackets and the retirement 
of many old locomotives with relative- 
ly lower rated efficiency. 

The article on revenue per passen- 


ger-mile — comparing Class I rail- 
roads, scheduled air lines, and motor 
carriers — showed that averaged pas- 


senger-mile revenues for each type of 
carrier were higher in 1949 than in 
1942. Increases ranged from 36.2 per 
cent for rail coach revenue to 9.1 per 
cent for the air lines. 

This general increase since 1942 in 
average passenger-mile revenues has 
narrowed the differences between air 
and rail averages. The air line average 
revenue per passenger-mile in 1942 was 
5.28 cents, as compared to 1.77 cents 
for railroad coaches. The comparable 
figures for 1949 were 5.76 for the air 
lines and 2.41 for the coaches. 

Between 1942 and 1949 the average 
passenger-mile revenue of intercity 
motor carriers increased 13.3 per cent. 
Comparing bus travel with rail coach 
travel on a cents per passenger-mile 
basis, the LCC. bureau found the 
spread between the two had increased 
since 1942. In that year the average 
revenue per passenger mile for bus 
travel was 1.65 cents, compared to 1.77. 
and in 1949 the bus average was 1.87 
cents, compared to 2.41. 


Operating Ratios 


Another article in the issue com- 
pared operating ratios of Class I roads 
for the past 10 years. It pointed up the 
fact that the ratio of 68.6 per cent re- 
ported in October, 1950, was the low- 
est since June 1945, when the ratio 
was 66 percent. The comparison also 
showed that regional ratios for October 
were the lowest since October, 1944. 
The bureau said that October, 1950, 
ratios in the Eastern district and Po- 
cahontas region were not as favorable 
as in pre-war October 1941, but in the 
Southern region and Western district 
they were lower than in that earlier 
year. 


Railroad Executives 
Heard In Mail-Pay Case 


Murphy, Metzman, Tilford 
testify on proposed increase 


The railroad case for increased rates 
on mail, based generally on “radically 
increased costs,” was presented this 
week as new hearings in the mail pay 
case (No. 9200) were opened in Wash- 
ington, D. C. The hearings, before In- 
terstate Commerce Commissioner Mitch- 
ell and Examiner Mullen, are on that 
phase of the case having to do with 
future rates—i.e., those which are ex- 
pected to apply after January 1, 1951. 

H. C. Murphy, president, Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy; Gustav Metz- 
man, president, New York Central; 
John E. Tilford, president of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville; and Timothy G. 
Sughrue, executive vice-president, Bos- 
ton & Maine, appeared on behalf of 
roads in the West, East, South, and 
New England. They urged that pend- 
ing railroad requests for mail pay in- 
creases be approved by the commis- 
sion. 

During the hearings the railroads 
also offered in evidence their new scale 
of proposed rates for transporting mail. 
The rates would apply on ¢1 Class I 
roads except New England‘lines and 
the Spokane International which was 
excluded from railroad cost studies 
“because it is a higher-cost road.” It 
is understood the proposed scale would 
increase the revenue on mail by “some- 
what more” than the 95 per cent which 
the railroads have already requested. 

The pending petition for a 95 per 
cent increase dates from February 18. 
1947. 

The original petition sought a 45 
per cent increase but subsequent 
amendments raised it to 95 per cent. 
An agreement already approved by the 
commission has settled the so-called 
retroactive phase of the case by giving 
the roads an increase of about 49 per 
cent for the period from 1947 through 
1950. (See Railway Age of December 
16, 1950.) 

The hearings that opened this week 
were thus confined to the rates-for-the- 
future phase of the case. Until this 
phase is settled the roads will continue 
to receive the 25 per cent interim in- 
crease granted by the commission ef- 
fective February 19, 1947. Meanwhile. 
both the Post Office Department and 
the railroads have agreed not to use 
the basis for settling the retroactive 
phase of the case as evidence in the 
future-rates proceeding. 

Mr. Murphy of the C.B.&Q., repre- 
senting roads in the West, was the 
first railroad witness at the opening 
session on Monday. He said the rail- 
roads are seeking “only such reason- 
able increases as are justified by in- 
creased costs,” and added that sub- 
stantial increases over present rates 
are justified because of the quality and 
character of the mail service being 
performed by the railroads, and the 
























greatly increased costs in rendering it. 

“Conditions today are so radically 
different, pricewise, than they were in 
1928. that rates based on 1928 prices 
are substantially below the actual cost 
of handling,” Mr. Murphy declared. 
Aside from the 25 per cent interim 
increase granted in 1947 the last mail 
pay increase was in 1928. Mr. Murphy 
also discussed the “preferred” treat- 
ment the railroads give the mail traf- 
fic, and said the line-haul cost of 
handling mail exceeds the line-haul 
cost of regular freight because it moves 
on faster passenger-train schedules and 
in better and heavier cars. 

Mr. Metzman said the request for 
increased mail pay are a part of the 
postwar price adjustment made neces- 
sary by tremendous increases in wages 
and in the prices of materials and 
supplies. Passenger-service deficits are 
especially serious on the N.Y.C. and 
other passenger-carrying roads of the 
east, he declared. The transportation 
of mail “is responsible for a consider- 
able part of this deficit,” he said. 

Efforts to cut the passenger-service 
deficit on eastern roads have included 
increases in milk and express rates, 
improved passenger service, and _ in- 
creased passenger fares, Mr. Metzman 
said. He added that that portion of 
the head-end deficit assignable to mail 
service “should be borne by that serv- 
ice.” 

Mr. Tilford continued the railroad 
presentations on Tuesday when he ap- 
peared on behalf of roads in the south 
to testify that present pay to the rail- 
roads for transporting mail and parcel 
post falls far short of covering the in- 
creased cost of performing this service. 
Every railroad in the southern region 
had a passenger-service deficit in 1949, 
Mr. Tilford declared. He said the roads 
had to spend $1.48 for every dollar 
of passenger train revenue received. 

“The recent agreement between the 
postmaster general and the railroads 
states that provisions for payment for 
storage car and lesser unit storage 
cars on a round-trip basis shall be 
eliminated, and rates shall be fixed 
for loaded movements which shall in- 
clude proper compensation for the 
empty return movement of cars,” Mr. 
Tilford said. He went on to say that 
while this method of assessing charges 
is like that used by the Railway Ex- 
press Agency and by railroads in 
freight service, “many added services” 
make the handling of mail much more 
costly. 

Arne C. Wiprud, associate solicitor 
of the Post Office Department and 
counsel for the department in this case, 
questioned both Mr. Murphy and Mr. 
Tilford during cross-examination as to 
their statement that mail receives pre- 
ferred or special treatment by the rail- 
Mr. Wiprud’s questions were 
presumab'y drawn to show that other 
forms of traffic, notably express ship- 
ments, a'so receive special treatment. 

Mr. Sughrue of the B&M., repre- 
senting New England roads, made a 
presentation in which he said trans- 
portation difficulties in New England 


roads. 
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have made necessary mail rates ap- 
proximately 35 per cent higher than 
those of railroads in the rest of the 
country. Short hauls, congested ter- 
minals, many hills and rivers, and 
heavy snowfall were cited as operating 
difficulties these roads face. He said 
they have received a special differential 
for many years and that continuance of 
the differential “is fully justified.” 

The several witnesses presented by 
the Post Office Department included 
postal inspectors and supervisors who 
entered statements and exhibits on mail 
handling and facilities at various rail- 
road terminals. 

John M. Redding, assistant post- 
master general in charge of transporta- 
tion, also testified. Mr. Redding said 
the department is contemplating taking 
“a fresh look at the possibility of 
handling more mail by motor carriers.” 

The cost of moving mail by truck is 
substantially lower than present rail 
rates, particularly for short hauls, Mr. 
Redding declared. He said the de- 
partment has surveyed a number of 
areas, including the New England 
states, and the possibilities of motor 
transportation cannot be ignored. He 
added that “medieval” mail-handling 
methods at many railroad stations de- 
lay the mail and result in excessive 
loading costs. 

At the conclusion of the hearings 
Wednesday afternoon, Commissioner 
Mitchell set February 6, 1951, as the 
date on which they will be resumed. 
At that time witnesses will be called 
back for cross-examination and rebut- 
tal statements will be entered. Mean- 
while, on January 8, 1951, the depart- 
ment is to furnish the railroads with 
its proposed rate scale for the trans- 
portation of mail. At the same time, 
the roads will turn over to the de- 
partment their proposed scale for New 
England lines and for those short line 
roads which have differentials. 


Senate Confirms Cross 
For New I|.C.C. Term 


The Senate on December 14 con- 
firmed President Truman’s nomination 
of Interstate Commerce Commissioner 
Hugh W. Cross for a new seven-year 
term expiring December 31, 1957. The 
nomination had been reported favor- 
ably from the Senate committee on in- 
terstate and foreign commerce on De- 
cember 13. 

Commissioner Cross is a _ former 
lieutenant governor of Illinois. He has 
been a member of the commission since 
April, 1949, when he succeeded the 
late George M. Barnard. 


1.C.C. Won’t Reopen 
Ex-Lake Grain Case 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has denied petitions which sought 
reopening and reconsideration of the 
case wherein the commission  con- 
demned railroad tariffs that proposed 
to give Albany, N. Y.. New York City. 
Boston, Mass., and Portland, Me., the 
Philadelphia-Baltimore basis of export 


rates on ex-lake grain from Buffalo, 
N. Y., and other Great Lakes ports. 

The denied petitions included those 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, the 
Port of Boston Authority, the Port of 
New York Authority, and the respon- 
dent railroads. The proceeding was 
docketed as 1.&S. No. 5641. (See Rail- 
way Age of June 3, page 47.) 


Freight Car Loadings 


Loadings of revenue freight in the 
week ended December 16 totaled 772,- 
902 cars, the Association of American 
Railroads announced on December 21. 
This was an increase of 6,159 cars, 
or 1.0 per cent, compared with the 
previous week; an increase of 133,174 
cars, or 20.8 per cent, compared with 
the corresponding week last year; and 
an increase of 18,350 cars, or 2.4 per 
cent, compared with the equivalent 
1948 week. 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended December 9 totaled 766.- 
743 cars, and the summary for that 
week, as compiled by the Car Service 
Division, A.R.R., follows: 


REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
For the week ended Saturday, December 9 





District 1950 1949 1948 
Eastern EP 136,090 117,974 144,402 
Allegheny ... 153,671 133,478 163,086 
Pocahontos ... 59,654 47,956 65,849 
Southern ..... 133,475 118,598 129,972 
Northwestern .. 89,068 74,838 83,913 
Central Western 130,663 114,270 125,393 
Southwestern .. 64,122 61,711 70,298 
Total Western 

Districts 283,853 250,819 279,604 
Total All Roads 766,743 668,825 782,913 
Commodities: 

Grain and grain 

products .... 51,056 47,620 53,277 

Livestock ..... 11,152 11,202 13,723 
a Fee ree 161,257 136,017 165,231 

Nee 15,853 11,786 i 

Forest products. 44,472 41,598 40,836 

Ov ews 26-<es 22,170 12,134 16,225 
Merchandise I.c.!. 0,880 81,949 98,176 
Miscellaneous . 379,903 326,519 380,102 
December 9 ... 766,743 668,825 782,913 
December 2 ... 739,922 693,923 804,172 
November 25.. 701,421 664,555 722,936 
November 18.. 837,065 758,972 858,089 
November 11.. 839,612 635,823 871,679 


Cumulative total 
49 weeks ... 


In Canada.—Carloadings for the 
week ended December 9 totaled 78,781 
cars, compared with 81,434 cars for 
the previous week, and 75,286 cars for 
the corresponding week last year, ac- 
cording to the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. 


36,777,041 34,152,636 40,770,967 


Revenue Total Cars 
Cars Rec'd from 
Loaded Connections 
Totals for Canada: 

December 9, 1950 .. 78,781 34,644 
December 10, 1949 .. 75,286 30,974 

Cumulative totals for Canada: 
December 9, 1950 3,697,332 1,549,539 
December 10, 1949 3,720,246 1,512,806 


November Gross Revenue 
18.1% Above Last Year 


From preliminary reports of 82 Class 
I railroads, representing 81.5 per cent 
of total operating revenues, the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads has esti- 
mated that November gross amounted 
to $677,887,831, an increase of 18.1 
per cent above the $574,127,702 re- 
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Hevces Why 


A-S-F RIDE-CONTROL TRUCKS 
have Uniform Friction Control 








e Peialies springs, e- 

Trucks, do just one Fie press frietion 

_ shoes upward and outward against the 

- stationary friction plates. Thus, they 

- maintain constant, uniform pressure 
against a fixed resistance. 


_ These pre-loaded springs can’t fatigue ; 
don’t take a permanent ‘‘set.’’ They 
_ expand only to equalize pressure, or when 
wear permits shoes to move higher—a 
very slow process in Ride-Controt Trucks 
because shoes are tough, hardened cast 





HBS OG a Ghee Lan 


Phantom view of one side of a bolster end, 
showing how friction springs press friction 
shoes upward and outward against friction 
plates in A.S.F. Ride-Control Trucks. 





SHOES VIRTUALLY NEVER WEAR : our 
& A truck-set of shoes recently removed for 
—°* 2 inspection (after more than 80,000 miles) 
showed only 1/32” of friction surface 


wear. This means that initial friction 


CONSTANT FRICTION CONTROL "spring pressure remained practically con- 
LONG SPRING TRAVEL SAPNA Broudvoes two years of gonsinat use. 











ported for the same 1949 month. Esti- 
mated November freight revenue was 
$568,372,648, as compared with No- 
vember, 1949’s $475,359,628, an in- 
crease of 19.6 per cent. Estimated pas- 
senger revenue was $55,142,281, as 
compared with $53,731,304, an increase 
of 2.6 per cent. All other revenue was 
up 20.7 per cent—$54,372,902 as com- 
pared with $45,036,770. 


Santa Fe Finds It Owns 
Vast Uranium Deposits 


Seeking to learn whether the extent 
of uranium ore deposits found on some 
of its New Mexican property justifies 
mining (See Railway Age of December 
16, page 55), the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe has begun a series of drilling 
tests which will cost between $50,000 
and $75,000. The ore was actually dis- 
covered by a Navajo Indian who had 
previously glimpsed similar ore samples 
in possession of some Colorado pros- 
pectors, from whom he learned of its 
value. The ore was found on a total of 
five sections of land owned by the rail- 
way, but the drilling tests are being 
confined for the present to one parti- 
cular section where early finds are the 
largest. 


President Fred G. Gurley told news- 
men in a special press conference on 
December 14 that Section 19, where 
the tests will be conducted, is about 
three miles from the road’s main line 
at a point some 65 miles east of Gal- 
lup. Mr. Gurley said that “there is no 
question that there is a terrific amount 
of ore out there,” but he added that the 
railroad, as yet, does not know exactly 
what it has. The railroad first became 
interested in the deposit during Sep- 
tember of this year and its engineering 
forces have since been making some 
preliminary excavations on which to 
base the drilling tests. The first test 
will cover some 90 acres of Section 19 
and the road expects to have the re- 
sults of this work in about three 
months. 

When asked if the Santa Fe had any 
plans for exploiting the discovery, Mr. 
Gurley replied: “Our first job is to 
find out what’s there—then we'll decide 
what to do.” 


B. & O. Installs Three 
Strata-Dome Sleepers 
The first strata-dome sleeping cars 


on any railroad in the east were placed 
in service on two Baltimore & Ohio 


trains on December 20. Of the three 
units, built by the Budd Company, 
two were placed in service on the 
“Capitol Limited,” between Washing- 
ton, D. C., and Chicago. The third 
operated on the “Shennadoah,” be- 
tween Washington and Chicago, mak- 
ing the westbound trip one day, and 
the eastbound trip on the succeeding 
day. 

Each of the cars has a glass-roofed 
dome with 24 seats on an upper level. 
On its lower level, each car has five 
roomettes, one single bedroom, and 
three large double drawing rooms. 
Each double drawing room is fitted 
with three arm chairs for daytime use 
and twin beds for sleeping. 


1.C.C. Issues Valuation 
Data as of January 1, 1950 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has made public a statement pre- 
pared by its Bureau of Valuation to 
show “elements of value of property 
used in common-carrier service by 
Class I line-haul railways as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1950.” The statement has a sum- 
mary table, reproduced herewith, and 
figures by individual roads. 

It also includes an explanation of 





ELEMENTS OF VALUE OF PROPERTY USED IN COMMON-CARRIER SERVICE, JANUARY 1, 1950 


Location 


EASTERN DISTRICT: 
New England Region Kees wien Road 


Great Lakes Region ........ ..++ Road 
Central Eastern Region ......... Road 


TOTAL EASTERN DISTRICT ....... Road 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT: 
POSONUEE TORO oo oc cccccccvces Road 


Pen ER: oc cin cdebenesees Road 


TOTAL SOUTHERN DISTRICT ..... Road 





WESTERN DISTRICT: 
Northwestern Region ........... Road 


Central Western Region ....... .. Road 
Southwestern Region ............ Road 


TOTAL WESTERN DISTRICT ...... Road 


GRAND TOTAL, ALL DISTRICTS .. Road 
Eaui 


CLASS | LINE-HAUL RAILWAYS 


Working capital 


New 





$ 1,135,715,465 


Cost of reproduction, except land and rights 
Less depreciation 


$ 777,451,471 









































Original cost Present value including 
except land of land material and 
and rights and rights supplies 


$ 700,728,041 









































"309,654,648 66,061,548  _—=—_—-252,043,658 
1,445,370,113 943,513,019 952,771,699 $ 123,536,292 $ 15,246,900 
4,194,897,558 2,854,340,398 2,674,507,729 

__1/896,638,793 976,597,156 __1,581,136,773 
6,091,536,351 3,830,937,554 4,255,644,502 428,276,709 97,992,400 
5,291,484,721 3,588,349,350 3,321,850,239 

__2/391/808;260 1,140,513,577_ —_1,771,682,592 
7,683,292,981 4,728 862,927 5,093,532,831 486,836,202 127,169,900 
10,622,097,744 7,220,141,219 6,697 086,009 
4,598,101,701 2/283,172,281  _—_3,604,863,023 
15,220,199 445 9,503,313,500 10,301,949,032 1,038,649,203 240,409,200 
1,457,721,380 1,070,360,532 969,371,656 

___ 806,718,084 434,430,735 (693,979,002. 

2,264,439 464 1,504,791, 267 1,663,350,658 56,217,445 40,751,300 
3,698,271,495 2,618,784,729 2,311,761,532 
1,470,718,768 788,282,370 _—_—'1, 261,842,255 
5,168,990,263 3,407 067,099 3,573,603,787 225,251,600 83,723,000 
5,155,992,875 3,689,145,261 3,281,133,188 
2,277 436,852 1,222,713,105 —=—_1,955,821,257. 
7,433,429,727 4,911,858,366 5,236,954,445 281,469,045 124,474,300 
4,051,947,821 2,821,422,049 2,467,530,770 
1,320,936,413 691,442,649 _—_—'1,092,946,818 
5,372,884,234 3,512,864,698 3,560,477, 588 209,835,888 97,840,400 
5,252,541,284 3,702,067,247 3,307,643,611 
2,108,800,539 1,193,568,222  ——_—1,787,437,410 
7,361,341,823 4,895,635,469 5,095,081,021 303,814,002 145,916,000 
2,103,536,155 1,458,698, 523 1,353,293,526 
712,095, _ ‘376939127 __— “610,110,440 
2,815,631,695 1,835,637 650 1,963,403,966 118,606,345 49,399,300 
11,408,025,260 7,982,187,819 7,128,467,907 
4,141,832,492 2'261,949,998 3,490,494,668 
15,549,857,752 10,244,137,817 10,618,962,575 632,256,235 293,155,700 
$27,186,115,879 $18,891 ,474,299 $17,106,687,104 
11,017,371,045 5,767,835,384 9,051,178,948 
$38,203,486,924 $24,659, 309,683 $26,157 866,052 $1,952,374,483 $658,039,200 





Compiled by the Bureau of Valuation, Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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Model 44-B Model 40-B Model 57-D 
Standard section car on many Heavy-duty section car; four One-man inspection car; light, 
roads; powered to haul trailers speeds forward and reverse. fast, dependable. 


with men, tools and/or ties. 












The longer the ride 
The better you'll like ‘em... 


Rail cars built the way railroad men want them... with ample 
power, more convenience and added comfort that make short 
rides a snap, long rides a pleasure . . . Fairbanks-Morse rail 
cars... first on the roads, and stil] first! Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co., Chicago 5, Il. as 


When it comes to railroad equipment... 


’ FAIRBANKS-MORSE 





A name worth remembering 


DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES « DIESEL ENGINES + PUMPS « SCALES « MOTORS « GENERATORS 
STOKERS « RAILROAD MOTOR CARS and STANDPIPES « FARM EQUIPMENT « MAGNETOS 











Model 53 ; Model 58 ‘ Model 101 
6-to-8 man standard section Light section car; for 6 to 8 men. Newest inspection car 
car showing comfort-adding with advanced safety features. 


metal cab. 








methods used in developing the figures. 
Except for the breakdown as between 
road and equipment, and use of figures 
as of a later date, the statement is like 
that introduced as Exhibit 1 in the Ex 
Parte 168 freight-rate case. 


More Time on Changes 
In Motor Safety Rules 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has extended to March 1, 1951. 
the period within which interested par- 
ties may submit their views with res- 
pect to the commission’s proposed re- 
vision of its Motor Carrier Safety 
Regulations. The previous deadline was 
December 29 (see Railway Age of De- 


cember 2, page 83). 


A.T.A. Wants 620,000 New 
Heavy, Medium Trucks 


\ “detailed national survey” shows 
that some 620,000 new medium and 
heavy trucks, truck tractors and truck 
trailers will be required by the “truck- 
ing industry” in 1951, exclusive of mili- 
tary and other government vehicles, the 
American Trucking Associations told 
Defense Transport Administrator James 
K. Knudson on December 15. 

The estimates, A.T.A. said, include 
418.000 new medium trucks and truck 
tractors, 106,000 new heavy trucks and 
truck tractors, and 96,000 new truck 
trailers. This is fewer new heavy and 
medium trucks and truck tractors than 
were produced, on the average, in the 
1946-1949 period, but trailer require- 
ments are nearly double the 1947-1949 
average production of 52,000 units a 
year. 

Light truck and tire requirements 
will be presented to D.T.A. at a later 
date. 


Senate Group Sees Need 
For Freight-Absorption Act 


Enactment by the next Congress of 
legislation which will “clarify the right 
of sellers to competitive freight absorp 
tion” has been recommended by the 
Senate’s “Watchdog Subcommittee on 
Freight Absorption and Pricing Prac- 
tices.” The subcommittee is a unit of 
the Senate committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce, and its report with 
the foregoing recommendation was sub- 
mitted recently to the Senate by the 
parent cemmittee’s chairman—Senato1 
Johnson, Democrat of Colorado. 

The report had the “unanimous ap- 
proval” of the parent committee. The 
subcommittee was appointed last June, 
after President Truman vetoed the bill 
(S.1008) which the present Congress 
enacted to eliminate uncertainties as 
to the legality of freight-charge absorp- 
tions by sellers undertaking to reach 
distant markets. (See Railway Age of 
June 24, page 126.) 

The uncertainties arose as a result 
of the Supreme Court’s April 26, 1948, 
decision upholding the Federal Trade 
Commission’s “cease and desist” order 
against the cement industry’s basing- 
point system of pricing. The Presi- 
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dent’s veto message said that the pro- 
posed legislation would “obscure rather 
than clarify” the law, and that there 
is now “no bar to freight absorption or 
delivered prices as such.” 

The Senate’s “watchdog” subcom- 
mittee was then created to follow the 
situation and determine whether or not 
F.T.C. was achieving the desired “clari- 
fication.” In the six months that have 
elapsed since the veto of S.1008, the 
F.T.C. “does not appear to have taken 
any step toward a clarification of the 
law of competitive freight absorption,” 
the subcommittee’s report said in one 
place. 

In recommending that the legislative 
approach be tried again by the next 
Congress, the report said that the sub- 
committee’s staff had been directed to 
prepare such legislation. The hearings 
before the subcommittee, the report 
also said, had demonstrated that F.T.C. 
“considers itself unable and is in fact 
unwilling to clarify the law.” 


Canadian “Non-Ops” Win 
40-Hr. Week, 7-Cent Rise 


Some 124,000 non-operating em- 
ployees of Canadian railroads will re- 
ceive a wage increase of seven cents 
per hour, and can look forward to es- 
tablishment next June 1 of a five-day, 
40-hr. work week, under the report 
released on December 19 by Justice 
R. L. Kellock of the Supreme Court of 
Canada, and special arbitrator in the 
long pending wage-hour dispute be- 
tween the railroads and 17 non-operat- 
ing unions. 

It has been estimated that these 
awards will cost the Canadian National 
and the Canadian Pacific approximate- 
ly $50 million per year. each, in in- 
creased wage payments. They are ex- 
pected, as a result, to apply to the 
Canadian Board of Transport Commis- 
sioners within the near future for an- 
other increase in freight rates. 

The wage increase, under Justice 
Kellock’s findings, would be retroac- 
tive to last September 1. Only three 
cents per hour, however, remains to be 
paid, as the men have been receiving 
since that date an interim increase ot 
four cents per hour under terms of an 
act passed by the Canadian Parliament 





Canadian Railways Ask 
Higher Rates, Fair Return 


Canadian railways, close on the ar- 
bitrator’s findings in favor of a 40-hr. 
week and a wage increase for non- 
operating employees, reported else- 
where in this issue, applied to the Board 
of Transport Commissioners on Decem- 
ber 21 for a general freight rate in- 
crease of 5 per cent, for ‘such further 
increase’ as may be needed to meet the 
added costs of the 40-hr. week, and for 
a rate base to provide a fair return on 
net investment. The Canadian Pacific 
set 62 per cent as the minimum rate 
of fair return on investment. 








Car Surpluses and Shortages 


Average daily freight car surpluses 
and shortages for the week ended De- 
cember 16 were announced by the As- 
sociation of American Railroads on De- 
cember 21 as follows: 

Surplus Shortage 





Plain Box 1,200 9,042 
Auto Box 60 95 
Total Box 1,260 9,137 
Gondola 697 3,008 
Hopper 194 1,277 
Covered Hopper 0 18 
Stock 1,353 32 
Flat 184 602 
Refrigerator 2,099 0 
Other 395 359 





6,182 14,433 





to end the nine-day August strike of 
non-operating employees. (See Railway 
Age of September 2, page 77.) 

The arbitrator’s findings further 
provided that all agreements to which 
hotel and water transport employees 
of Canadian railroads are parties shall 
run for one year from September 1, 
1950. 


Hearing Off, Argument On 
In Express Pooling Case 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has cancelled a public hearing 
and announced its plan to decide on 
the basis of oral argument the case in- 
volving the Railway Express Agency’s 
request for a commission ruling with 
respect to the agency’s uniform operat- 
ing agreements with the railroads. The 
ruling sought would be a specific de- 
termination to the effect that the com- 
mission’s approval of pooling arrange- 
ments for handling express traffic has 
included approval of the agreements’ 
so-called “exclusive provisions.” 

The latter are the provisions which 
constitute R.E.A. as the exclusive 
agent for each contracting railroad in 
the conduct of express business, and 
under which each road agrees not to 
transport competing traffic on pas- 
senger, mail or express trains. The 
R.E.A. petition to the LCC. is a 
maneuver calculated to remove the 
basis for the anti-trust complaint which 
the Department of Justice has filed 
against the agency in the United States 
District Court for the District of Dela- 
ware. 

The Justice Department is an_ in- 
tervener in the I.C.C. case, and it 
sought the cancellation of the public 
hearing which had been scheduled for 
April 9, 1951. (See Railway Age of De- 
cember 2, page 80.) The commission 
order cancelling the hearing went on 
to set January 29 as the date for oral 
argument in the case. 

The order was accompanied by a 
proposed report wherein Examiner 
Howard Hosmer recommended that the 
(Continued on page 43) 
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; LET US BE THANKFUL 

; THAT WE ARE FREE TO CELEBRATE THE COMING HOLIDAYS 

AND ENTER THE NEW YEAR WITH A DETERMINATION 
TO KEEP THE WHEELS TURNING. 
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SEASON'S GREETINGS 


THE 


SUPERHEATER (0., Ine. 


Division of 


COMBUSTION EXGINEERING-SUPERHEATER, INC. 


Ave NEW YORK 16 


a Ya) 

Bankers Bu ding, CHICAGO 3 “4G 

Montreal, Canada, THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY, lid 
Representing AMERICAN THROTTLE COMPANY, INC. 





Steam Generators for All Purposes 
Welded Boilers for Steam Locomotives 
Exhaust Steam Injectors 
Superheater Pyrometers 
American Throttles 
Feedwater Heaters 
Oil Separators 
Superheaters 
Steam Driers 
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5 for delivering that Christmas bike on time 


. from : 





. from Mati sale trip home for the holidays 


from Sst. Smith for getting that special 





Christmas package cross-country to his best girl 















.from the town of Perkinsville for prompt delivery 


of the biggest Community Christmas tree in its history 


; from manufacturers and merchants in 
thousands of cities and towns for dependable, 


every-day service the year round 


it from all of us at QCF to Railroadmen everywhere 
a merry, Merry Christmas and a well-earned prosperous New Year! 


American Car and Foundry Company 














GET LONGER SERVICE WITH CHAMPION WATER HOSE 
| 


Conservation of rubber is a national problem. 

We're glad that our half century of experience in manufacturing 
Industrial Rubber Products gives us the know-how to use 
available rubber to produce longer-lasting products. You capitalize 
on this experience when you “Try Republic First!”” Your local 
Republic Distributor can show you ways to conserve rubber in your 

plant and cut your costs with the RIGHT Republic Rubber 
product used in the RIGHT way. Contact 
him or write us direct. 


INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS BY 


REPUBLIC RUBBER DIVISION 


, . i Lee Rubber & Tire Corporation 
= | YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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Ils Our Face Red? 


Maybe, unknown to us, one of Rail- 
way Age’s proofreaders has a brother in 
the trucking business. At any rate, he 
and a linotype operator teamed up to 
make us quote Major General Philip B. 
Fleming, undersecretary of commerce 
for transportation, as _ telling the 
American Association of State High- 
way Officials at Miami, Fla., on De- 
cember 4 that “excessive loading [of 
trucks| does not constitute a real threat 
to our highways.’ (Railway Age, De- 
cember 9, page 43.) 

What General Fleming actually said 
was, of course, the only thing he could 
have said, namely, that “excessive 
loading does constitute a real threat 
to our highways.” 





(Continued from page 38) 

commission issue an order authorizing 
and approving the pooling and exclu- 
sive-agency arrangements. The _pro- 
posed report, the commission’s order 
said, was served on the parties “for 
the purpose of suggesting issues to be 
discussed in the oral argument.” 


F.C.C. Members Observe 
Erie Radio System 


Importance of radiotelephone com- 
munication in the safety and efficiency 
of railroad operation were demon- 
strated to members of the Federal 
Communications Commission by the 
Erie on December 15. 

Operation of the Erie’s four-way 
train-radio network, believed to be the 
most extensive main line railroad in- 
stallation in the world, was observed 
by F.C.C. members and staff assistants 
during a daylight freight train ride 
between Susquehanna, Pa., and Jersey 
City, N. J., over almost 200 mi. of the 
most difficult territory from a radio re- 
ception standpoint along the Erie right- 
of-way. An extra radio-equipped ca- 
hoose was attached to the rear of train 
No. NY-98 to serve as a laboratory for 
the inspection party, so the group 
could hear, see and participate in the 
use of train radiotelephone communica- 
tion without interfering with the work 
of the train crew in the regular ca- 
hoose. 


Press Gets New Insight 
On Unicel in Chicago 


Ability to produce 20 a day of its 
Unicel combination — refrigerator-box 
cars at its plant in Hegewisch, IIl., 
“within a few months” was estimated by 
John I. Snyder, Jr., president and 
chairman of the Pressed Steel Car 
Company, at a luncheon and exhibit 
for the press held in Chicago on De- 
cember 13. (For a description of the 
car see Railway, Age of October 14, 
page 24.) 

In answer to a question about the 
effect of its “cellular laminates” con- 
struction on material supply in the 
current defense emergency, Mr. Snyder 
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said his company now had commit- 
ments for enough plywood for 50 cars 
a day. While, admittedly, this mate- 
rial could become as short as steel, an 
increase in productive capacity by a 
plywood manufacturer costs much 
less in materials, manpower and money 
than a corresponding increase in steel- 
making capacity, it was said. Further, 
building of the Unicel car by Pressed 
Steel is reported to require “close to 
50 per cent” fewer man-hours than 
for the conventional steel car and to 
involve “fewer and less’ exacting” 
skills. The company claims to have a 
good basis of comparison because it 
is currently turning out 25 steel cars a 
day at its Mt. Vernon (Ill.) shops. 
Finally, the Unicel car can be re- 
paired. Mr. Snyder asserted, with 
“hammer, nails, saw and glue” and, if 
necessary, a new plug of plywood can 
be inserted in damaged areas of the car 
body. 

Asked about prices set for Unicel, 
Mr. Snyder said he would rather an- 
swer by comparison with conventional 
freight cars; that the new combination 
car would cost 10 per cent less than 
the conventional steel box car, 20 to 
25 per cent less than the conventional 
ice-type refrigerator and up to 40 per 
cent less than the present-day steel me- 
chanically-refrigerated car. He added 
that insurance companies have “indi- 
cated” a willingness to finance Unicel 
cars “on a basis more favorable than 
conventional cars.” 

The new car has not yet been ap- 
proved by the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads for interchange. Road 
tests are currently under way on the 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville, 
where a Unicel car is being operated 
coupled to a conventional car, both 
units being instrumented. A squeeze 
test is planned for the near future. As 
noted elsewhere in this issue, 28 Unicel 
cars have been ordered by the govern- 
ment of Saudi Arabia. 


1.C.C. Hears Argument 
On 28300 Rate Scale 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion this week heard oral argument 
on its proposed substitute for the 
basic scale of first-class rates which 
its report in the No. 28300 Class Rate 
Investigation prescribed for application 
in connection with the uniform classi- 
fication being developed pursuant to 
the commission’s findings in the No. 
28310 investigation of that matter. The 
argument was held at the commission’s 
headquarters in Washington, D. C., 
December 18 to 20, inclusive. 

The proposed class-rate scale would 
apply on a uniform basis in all sections 
of the country except Mountain-Pacific 
territory. It has been designated the 
Appendix A Scale, and it supplants 
what had been known as the Appendix 
10 scale, the latter having been set 
out in Appendix 10 of the commission’s 
original report in No. 28300 (see 
Railway Age of May 26, 1945, page 
937). 

The Appendix A scale was promul- 


gated by the commission in a notice 
dated November 28, 1949 (see Rail- 
way Age of December 3, 1949, page 
57). It is designed to be an up-to-date 
version of the Appendix 10 Scale, re- 
flecting the general rate increases which 
have become effective since 1945. Its 
rates are on a scale about 60 per cent 
higher than those of the Appendix 10 
scale. 

This week’s argument consumed more 
than 12 hours, of which about half was 
taken up by railroad counsel. The argu- 
ment pointed up positions with respect 
to the scale which had been taken by 
the railroads and other parties who 
submitted verified statements to the 
commission. The verified statements 
of the railroads were filed several 
months ago. As noted in Railway Age 
of July 15, page 55, they suggested 
various modifications in the Appendix 
A scale as promulgated by the com- 
mission. 


Difference of Opinion 


Speaking for the eastern railroads 
at this week’s argument was Edwin A. 
Lucas, chairman of the eastern law 
committee. On the matter of uniformity, 
he said the eastern lines take the posi- 
tion that if the class rates are to be 
uniform, they should be uniform 
throughout the whole area embraced 
in the 28300 case. 

Mr. Lucas then went on to call at- 
tention to the modifications in the scale 
which the eastern lines have proposed. 
In framing their proposals, he said, an 
effort was made to see how much of 
the commission’s scale the eastern 
lines could live with. 

H. C. Barron, counsel for the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Western Traffic 
Association, said he was “shocked” by 
Mr. Lucas’ statement with respect to 
uniformity. Mr. Barron went on to say 
he did not understand how one group 
of railroads could claim that a rate 
scale that would preserve their reven- 
ues should be “projected into another 
territory where it would reduce reven- 
ues by $26,000,000.” 

The western counsel insisted that 
the question of uniformity had not 
been settled. As he read the com- 
mission’s notice, it did not preclude 
the proposing of a scale different from 
the Appendix A scale. Mr. Barron also 
referred to the position taken by south- 
ern roads, which he described gen- 
erally as one that recognized the ex- 
istence of differing conditions and left 
to the western roads the job of suggest- 
ing rates for western territory. 

The modifications of the Appendix 
A scale which the southern roads gen- 
erally are proposing were outlined by 
their counsel, Frank W. Gwathmey, 
while the differing views of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville were discussed by that 
road’s general counsel, W. L. Grubbs. 
The scales proposed by the southern 
roads would be applicable in the terri- 
tory east of the Mississippi river. 

Revenue effects of the various pro- 
posed scales as compared with the 
present basis of class rates were shown 
in a study issued recently by the 





















commission’s Bureau of Transport 
Economics and Statistics (see Railway 
Age of December 16, page 55). The 
commission made this study a part of 
the record in the case. 


QRGANIZATIONS 


President J. M. Hood of the Ameri- 
ean Short Line Railroad Associa- 
tion has announced that the associa- 
tion’s 38th annual meeting will be 
held at the Roosevelt Hotel, New Or- 
leans, La., October 2. 3 and 4, 1951. 





Presentation and discussion of eight 
broad phases of modern personnel ad- 
ministration will make up the program 
of the 1951 Conference on Indus- 
trial Personnel, to be held by the 
Department of Industrial Engineering 
of Columbia University, March 19 
to 23, 1951. The conference comprises 
five days of morning and afternoon ses- 
sions, and three evening meetings: 
lectures and demonstrations; joint dis- 
cussions between personnel executives 
and foremen; round-table panel meet- 
ings, and clinic sessions. The eight 
general topics to be presented are com- 
munications; design for communica- 
tions; theory of joint participation: 
practice of joint participation; occupa- 
tional guidance in industry; budgeting 
of employment; personnel and _ the 
community; and flexibility and _ toler- 
ances in personnel systems. 


EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES 


FREIGHT CARS 


The government of Saudi Arabia 
has ordered 28 “Unicel” refrigerator 
cars from the Pressed Steel Car Com- 
pany. 





SUPPLY TRADE 


Fred M. Garland has been ap- 
pointed assistant to president and gen- 
eral trafic manager of the Pressed 
Steel Car Company, with headquar- 
ters at Chicago. 





Ralph J. Cordiner, executive vice- 
president of the General Electric 
Company since 1949, has been elected 
president to succeed Charles E. Wil- 
son, recently named chairman of the 
Defense Mobilization Board. 


W. E. Henges has been appointed 
vice-president of the Graybar Elec- 
tric Company. He will continue as 


assistant to the president, to which 
position he was appointed last Sep- 
tember. Before that he was district 
manager at Cleveland, Ohio, for six 
years and at St. Louis, Mo., for two 
years. 


Establishment of a new wholly 
owned company to conduct the foreign 
business of the Electric Storage Bat- 
tery Company and its subsidiaries 
has been announced. The newly organ- 
ized firm, E S B International Cor- 
poration, has new offices at 500 Fifth 
avenue, New York. S. W. Rolph, 





E. C. Kline 


president of the parent company, is 
also president of the new firm; E. C. 
Kline is executive vice-president; J. 
B. Clark and J. E. Sheridan, vice- 
presidents; E. J. Dwyer, secretary: 
E. S. Maiden, assistant secretary- 
treasurer-comptroller; D. N. Smith, 
comptroller; and E. W. Williams. 
treasurer. 


Henry A. Sperry has been ap- 
pointed sales representative in the St. 
Louis, Mo., office of the Safety Car 
Heating & Lighting Co. 


C. G. Gehringer has been promo- 
ted to manager of the Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co. branch house at Louis- 


ville, Ky. 


Charles H. Hobbs, formerly of the 
Hobbs Western Company, has been 
appointed a district manager of the 
Pyle-National Company, with head- 
quarters in St. Louis. Mo. Mr. Hobbs 
will handle both railroad and industrial 
business for the company in Missouri. 
Kansas, Arkansas, southern Illinois 
and southern Indiana. 


Lee L. Morgan, supervisor of ag- 
ricultural advertising of the Caterpil- 
lar Tractor Company, Peoria, IIl.. 
has been promoted to district repre- 
sentative for the states of New York, 
Vermont and New Hampshire, suc- 
ceeding G. R. Roelfs, who has re- 
signed to become sales manager of the 
Southworth Tractor & Machinery 
Co., at Albany, N. Y. L. W. Smith 
has been appointed district represen- 
tative for the Central sales division, 





succeeding Dale S. Gronsdahl, who 
has become district representative for 
eastern Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 

Following his graduation from the 
University of Illinois with a degree in 
agricultural economics, Mr. Morgan 
joined Caterpillar in 1946, and _ in 
1947 was appointed district represen- 
tative for Alabama and central Ten- 
nessee. Two years later he returned to 
the Peoria plant as supervisor of ag- 
ricultural advertising. 

Mr. Gronsdahl was graduated from 
the University of Washington in 1944 
with a degree in mechanical engineer- 
ing and joined Caterpillar in 1947. In 
1948 he was appointed district repre- 
sentative for Alabama and _ central 
Tennessee, which position he held un- 
til his recent transfer to the Eastern 
sales division. 

Mr. Smith attended the University 
of Minnesota and the U.S. Naval 
Academy, being graduated from the 
latter with a degree in electrical en- 
gineering. He joined Caterpillar in 
February, 1948, and at the time of his 
recent appointment was serving as as- 
sistant district representative in Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana and Arkansas. 


George H. Lynn has been ap- 
pointed general sales manager of the 
Hamilton division of the Baldwin- 
Lima-Hamilton Corporation. In his 
new capacity Mr. Lynn will be in 
charge of sales of diese] engines, ma- 
chine tools, can machinery and special 
equipment, with offices in Hamilton, 
Ohio. Mr. Lynn joined the Lima-Ham- 
ilton Corporation in 1947 as western 
district manager in Chicago for the 
Niles tool works division and the 
Hooven, Owens. Rentschler division. 
Prior to joining Lima-Hamilton he 
was with the sales department of the 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
from 1933 to 1939. He next became 
eastern representative for the Axelson 
Manufacturing Company of Los An- 
(Continued on page 47) 








Charles J. Wilhite, who has been pro- 
moted to acting northwest regional 
manager of the Cummins Engine Com- 
pany, with headquarters at 809-810 
Security building, Seattle, Wash. Ralph 
J. Shields succeeds Mr. Wilhite in the 
position of northwest regional service 
representative : 
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Today most railroads are operating on faster, 
tighter schedules than ever before. ‘This means quicker 
stops — and an increasing need for passenger car 
wheels that will resist thermal cracking and stand up 
under the constant pounding of severe service. 

In order to meet this need today, Armco ‘Technicians 
began a thorough and intensive program of wheel 
research almost fifteen years ago. Since that time they 
have developed scores of research tools — some 
designed to duplicate — and even surpass — the most 


yunishing service conditions. One testing machine, 
5 ~ 


for example, brakes a wrought steel wheel from 
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Here's where Armco Wheel Research pays off! 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION \ emery 


670 CURTIS STREET, MIDDLETOWN, OHIO, WITH PLANTS AND SALES OFFICES FROM hb 
THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, WORLD-WIDE 








120 m.p.h. to stop in 15 seconds, with 20,000 pounds of 


pressure on each brake shoe. 


Hundreds of tests like this have provided extremel; 
valuable data. And this information has helped 
to produce the present Armco Wrought Steel Wheel — a 


wheel with high resistance to thermal cracking. 


The use of.such a wheel means not only greater 


safety but more miles per wheel dollar. 


Why not get all the facts on Armco Wrought 
Steel Wheels? Just get in touch with our nearest district 


office or write us at the address below. 
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geles, Cal., connected with the sales 
department of the lathe division. At 
the time Mr. Lynn left to join Lima- 
Hamilton he was special assistant to 
the president of the Los Angeles com- 
pany. 


H. V. Gigandet, vice-president of 
the Canadian Railroad Service 
Company, a unit of the Union Car- 
bide & Carbon Corp., who has been 
associated with that company for 25 
years, has requested a leave of absence 
because of ill health, and is contem- 
plating an application for retirement 
some time next spring. J. V. Condon, 
whose appointment as assistant to vice- 
president was reported in the Decem- 
ber 2 Railway Age, will assume Mr. 
Gigandet’s duties during his absence. 


Marvin W. Smith, president of the 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corpora- 
tion, has announced that the directors 
have approved the substance of a plan 
to acquire from stockholders of the 
Austin-Western Company all 303.- 
945 outstanding shares of common 
stock of that company for 486,32] 
shares of Baldwin common. The plan 
is subject to working out all necessary 
details. 

Austin-Western, whose plant and 
general offices are at Aurora. IIl.. 
manufactures. construction equipment 
consisting of hydraulic cranes, road 
graders, street sweepers, rock crush- 
ing equipment, road rollers and rail- 
road dump cars. Baldwin-Lima-Hamil- 
ton possesses plant capacity, the an- 
nouncement said, which is_ readily 
adaptable to supplement the quantity 
of those products which Austin-West- 
ern can manufacture with its present 
facilities. The present management and 
personnel of Austin-Western will re- 
main the same and will continue to 
direct the company’s operations, in- 
cluding manufacturing, sales and en- 








L. W. Jander, who has been appointed 
sales manager of the industrial division 
of Henry Disston & Sons. Mr. Jander 
succeeds J. F. Wilkinson, who has re- 
signed to enter his own industrial dis- 
tributing business in Miami, Fla. Mr. 
Jander, a veteran of 16 years with Diss- 
ton, has been in charge of eastern sales 
division operations since 1947 
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gineering. Certain of Austin-Western 
products will be sent to other Baldwin- 
Lima-Hamilton plants for manufacture, 
allowing Austin-Western to concentrate 
on road graders and its new hydraulic 
crane. 


W. H. Williams has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of installations 
of the Union Switch & Signal Co. 
and the Union Switch & Signal 
Construction Co. He succeeds J. F. 
Talbert, who reached retirement age 
last August 1 but has been retained 
for special assignments. Mr. Williams, 
whose headquarters are at Swissvale, 





W. H. Williams 


Pa., started his signaling career as a 
helper on the Norfolk & Western in 
1916. Later he served as signalman and 
assistant storekeeper until March, 
1919, when he was appointed signal 
maintainer on the Norfolk division. Mr. 
Williams held this position until he 





J. F. Talbert 


joined the Union Switch & Signal Con- 
struction Co. in September, 1925, as a 
signalman. Since then, he has worked 
as assistant foreman, foreman, and gen- 
eral foreman on outside construction. 
In 1939 he was appointed chief dis- 
patcher in charge of operation and 
maintenance for the Eastern Presi- 
dents’ Conference’s model railroad at 
the New York world’s fair. After serv- 
ing in this capacity during the two sea- 
sons of the fair, Mr. Williams returned 





to his regular duties with Union Switch 
& Signal Construction in 1940. In May, 
1943, he was appointed acting assis- 
tant superintendent of installations, 
and in May, 1946, assistant superin- 
tendent of construction, the position he 
held until his recent appointment. 


CAR SERVICE 


Administrator James K. Knudson 
of the Defense Transport Administra- 
tion has delegated, to the director of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
Bureau of Service, authority to allo- 
cate use of passenger-carrying equip- 
ment by railroads. The D.T.A. an- 
nouncement pointed out that the same 
L.C.C. bureau director acts for the 
commission in administering “car serv- 
ice” provisions of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act and orders issued thereun- 
der, which have to do with use by 
railroads of freight cars and other 
equipment for transportation of prop- 
erty. “No passenger ‘car service’ or- 
ders are in contemplation at the pres- 
ent time,” the announcement also said. 

The I.C.C. has issued corrected ver- 
sions of Service Orders 870 and 871, 
which limit free time allowed on cars 
held for loading or unloading at ports. 
The corrections make Order No. 870, 
which relates to cars held for loading, 
apply to all types of freight cars, while 
Order No. 871, which relates to cars 
held for unloading, was made applica- 
ble to box cars only. These situations 
as to applicability were transposed in 
the orders as originally issued (see 
Railway Age of December 16, page 
64). The orders became effective De- 
cember 15, and are scheduled to ex- 
pire A pril L; 195i. 

L.C.C. Service Order No. 869, which 
restricts use of refrigerator cars for 
traffic other than perishable freight, 
has been modified by Amendment No. 
1. The amendment rewrites the first of 
the order’s six exemption provisions 
to make it apply to “commodities 
loaded in refrigerator cars under provi- 
sions of any existing tariffs author- 
izing the substitution of refrigerator 
cars for box cars on the basis of two 
or three refrigerators for each box 
car ordered.” As originally written, 
this provision failed to cover all of the 
two-or-three-for-one tariffs (see Rail- 
way Age of December 16, page 64). 





CONSTRUCTION 


Chesapeake & Ohio.—This com- 
pany’ high level pier 9 at Newport 
News, Va.. has been sold for scrap; 
dismantling of the 36-year-old struc- 
ture will start early next month. The 
buyer, Luria Bros. & Co. of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., states that dismantling 







































operations will take about five months. 
Pier 9 was made obsolete by the build- 
ing of new pier 14, in operation since 
November, 1949. (See Railway Age of 
February 25, 1950, page 28.) 


Missouri Pacifie.—Grading for a 
new open-cut alinement at Vineland, 
Mo., (which eliminates a tunnel, there- 
by permitting operation of planetarium 
dome cars see Railway Age of De- 
cember 2, page 54) is 28 per cent com- 
plete. This work is being undertaken 
by the Porter-DeWitt Construction 
Company of Poplar Bluff, Mo., while 
the balance of the project will be done 
by company forces. The estimated cost 
of this phase of the project is $216,000. 
Bridges at Patterson, Ark., and Earle 
are being reconstructed, the latter at 
a new location, at a total cost of about 
$50,600. 


Southern Pacifie.—To clear cer- 
tain property for highway purposes at 
Coos Bay, Ore., this company will con- 
struct 5,160 ft. of track, including 
seven switches, remove 5,050 ft. of 
track and six switches, and relocate 
770 ft. of track, at a total cost of $66.- 
000. At Drawbridge, Cal., 310 ft. of a 
690-ft. open-deck trestle are being re- 
newed and 32 ft. of the structure are 
being filled, at a cost of about $39,310. 
Two industrial tracks and 2,125 ft. of 
drill tracks are being constructed at 
Rawson, Cal., at a cost of $20,115. To 
permit construction of a street ramp 
at Beale, Bryant and First streets in 
San Francisco, Cal., the company has 
proposed construction of 1.328 ft. of 
track, removal of a similar amount of 
present trackage and installation of a 
flashing light signal, at a total cost of 
about $30,600. To release for industrial 
purposes 37,000 sq. ft. of space in the 
old Los Angeles, Cal., Central station 
area (currently used as a general re- 
pair shop by the Pacific Motor Truck- 
ing Company, an S.P. subsidiary), the 
S.P. plans to purchase property at 
North Spring and Ann streets, to re- 
pair existing buildings thereon and to 
construct an additional 75 ft. by 100 ft. 
building at a total cost of $53,317. The 
company also proposes to install 300 
ft. of concrete ribs between present 
timber sets in Tunnel #28 at East 
Applegate, Cal., and construction of 1.- 
660 ft. of drill track and 959 ft. of 
spur track to serve the Pacific Electric 
Manufacturing Company at Santa 
Clara, Cal. These projects will cost 
about $59,590 and $22,010, respective- 
ly. 


ABANDONMENTS 





Division 4 of the LC.C. has author- 
ized: 

TEXAS & PACIFIC.—To abandon 10.9 mi. of 
branch line between Melville, La., and Gordon 
Spur. The line serves an area principally devoted 
to growing sugar cane, and the commission’s 
authorization was made effective December 31, 
1951, to give shippers time to make other ar- 
rangements for movement of their traffic. 
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Central of New Jersey.—Propert 
Sale.—This road has tentatively agreed 
to sell to the Port of New York Author- 
ity approximately 850 acres of mea- 
dowland property in the Newark, N. J.- 
Elizabeth area for $3,000,000. The Port 
Authority, which is acquiring the pro- 
perty to extend Newark airport, has 
had possession of the land since last 
March under an agreement which pro- 
vided for setting a sale price later. 


Central Pacific-Southern Paci- 
fie.—Acquisition—These roads have 
filed a joint application with the I.C.C. 
for authority for the former to acquire, 
and the latter to operate, a new 23.2- 
mi. segment of main line between Look- 
out, Ore., and Jasper. The new line is 
being constructed by the government to 
replace present trackage which will be 
submerged by the reservoir from Look- 
out Point Dam. The two roads also 
asked the commission for authority to 
abandon the present tracks, which total 
about 22.2 mi. 


Illinois Central.—New Director. 
Donald B. Lourie, president of the 
Quaker Oats Company, has _ been 
elected to this road’s board of direc- 
tors. 


New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford.—Purchase of B.&P. Debentures. 

The LC.C. has denied a Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company petition 
asking for an order to take a deposi- 
tion on oral examination of Frederic C. 
Dumaine in connection with the lat- 
ters ownership of New Haven and 
Boston & Providence securities. (See 
Railway Age of November 4, page 94.) 
The commission said the insurance 
company had advanced no “compelling 
reasons” for the taking of the deposi- 
tion. Metropolitan is an intervenor in 
this case, which involves an applica- 
tion by the New Haven to purchase a 
claim against the estate of the B. & P. 
based upon $2,170,000 of matured 5 
per cent debentures. 


Pennsylvania-W abash. — Control 
of D.T.&l.—Acting in response to a re- 
quest of the United States District 
Court for the Northern District of 
Ohio, to which the case has been ap- 
pealed, the L-C.C. has further post- 
poned, from December 23 until Febru- 
ary 23, 1951, the effective date of its 
order authorizing these roads to ac- 
quire control of the Detroit, Toledo & 
Ironton. The New York Central, the 
Baltimore & Ohio, and the New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis oppose the acquisi- 
tion as approved by the commission. 
(See Railway Age of August 19, page 
56.) 


New Securities 


Application has been filed with the 


I.CL. by: 
NEW YORK CENTRAL.—To assume liability for 
$7,500,000 of equipment trust certificates to fi- 





nance in part 66 diesel-electric locomotive units 
costing approximately $9,631,380: 
Description Estimated 
and Builder Unit Cost 
18 1,200-hp. switching locomotives $101,610 
(Electro-Motive Division, General 
Motors Corporation) 
1,200-hp. switching locomotives 98,405 
(Electro-Motive) 
2 1,600-hp. road freight locomotives, 
“A” units 170,000 
(American Locomotive Company) 
10 1,600-hp. road freight locomotives, 


Ld 


“BY units 151,500 
(American) 

34 1,500-hp. road freight locomotives, 
“A” units 169,135 


(Electro-Motive) 

The certificates, to be dated January 1, 1951, 
would mature in 15 annual installments of i 
000 each, beginning January 1, 1952. They would 
be sold on the basis of competitive bids, with 
the interest rate to be set by such bids. 


Division 4 of the I.C.C. has author- 
ized: 

MISSOURI-KANSAS-TEXAS.—To assume _liabil- 
ity for $5,700,000 of equipment trust certificates 
to finance in part 31 diesel-electric locomotives 
costing approximately $5,725,725. (See Railway 
Age of November 25, page 64.) The certificates. 
to be dated January 1, 1951, will mature in 30 
semiannual installments of $190,000 each, be- 
ginning July 1, 1951. Division 4’s report approved 
a selling price of 98.587 with interest at 2% per 
cent—the bid of Salomon Bros. & Hutzler and as- 
sociates—which will make the average annual cost 
of the proceeds approximately 3.1 per cent. The 
certificates were reoffered to the public at prices 
yielding from 1.8 to 3 per cent, according to ma- 
turity. 


Dividends Declared 


Canada Southern.—$1.50, semiannual, payable 
February 1, 1951, to holders of record Decem- 
ber 27. 

Canadian Pacific.—4% non-cumulative prefer- 
ence (final), 2%, payable February 1, 1951, to 
holders of record December 

East Pennsylvania.—$1.50, semiannual, payable 
January 16, 1951, to holders of record Decem- 
ber 30. 

New London Northern.—$1.75, quarterly; extra, 
40 cents, both payable December 27 to holders of 
record December 15. 

Savannah & Atlanta.—common, $2; preferred, 
$1.25, quarterly, both payable January 1, 1951, 
to holders of record December 13. 

Wabash.—common, $2, payable December 22 
to holders of record December 


Security Price Averages 


Dec. Last Last 
19 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks 54.33 52.12 39.469 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds 97.23 96.92 89.00 


RAILWAY OFFICERS 


EXECUTIVE 


N. D. Hyde, assistant to vice-presi- 
dent of the New York CentrAt, Lines 
West of Buffalo, at Chicago, has been 
appointed assistant to vice-president in 
charge of operations and maintenance 
at New York, effective January 1, 1951. 


Charles E. Woodson, of Roanoke, 
Va., has been named executive vice- 
chairman of the PurRCHASES AND 
Stores Drviston of the AssociATION OF 
AMERICAN RatLroaps. He succeeds 
William J. Farrell, of Washington, 
D. C., who died recently. Mr. Wood- 
son, who has been on loan to the 
A.A.R. from the Norfolk & Western, 
had previously been appointed special 
assistant to the chairman of the P.&S. 
Division. During his association with 
the A.A.R., Mr. Woodson has been en- 
(Continued on page 51) 
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Whether you need 5,000 or 100,000 gallons of 
mineral-free water each day—Dearborn will de- 
sign and install a De-lonizing system exactly 
suited to your requirements. And, at less than 10% 
the cost of distilled water. 

This mineral-free water, when conditioned with 
Dearborn formula 517, will provide scale-free, 
non-corrosive water for Diesel cooling, thus elimi- 
nating mechanical failure of liners, heads and 
blocks caused by corrosion, scale and sludge de- 
posits ... for steam generators and storage bat- 


A DEARBORN DE-IONIZING SYSTEM 
TO MEET THE COMPLETE NEEDS OF YOUR RAILROAD 





. for cooling systems of engine driven 
. for radiators of trucks, 


teries... 
auxiliary generators. . 
buses, scrapers, graders, cats. 

A Dearborn engineer will gladly discuss your 
De-Ionizing system requirements with you. A 
complete study of your needs will require the 
following information: (1) analysis or sample of 
raw water; (2) quantity and quality of mineral-free 
water required; (3) available space for equipment; 
water pressure and size of supply line; (4) avail- 
able power characteristics. 











HAVE YOU REQUISITIONED 
YOUR DEARBORN CHROMOKIT? 


It provides a fast, simple, accurate and economical 
way to determine the chromate content of your 
Diesel cooling water. Only $7.50 each. 


INFORMATION ON 
DE-IONIZING SYSTEMS 
A copy of “Dearborn De- 


lonizing Systems,"’ contain- 
ing valuable information 
about how to secure the 
mineral-free water you 
need, will be sent upon re- 
quest, 








DEARBORN CHEMICAL COMPANY 


310 S. Michigan Ave. ¢ Chicago 4, Ill. 
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TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


THE LEADER IN WATER TREATMENT AND RUST PREVENTIVES 





Dearborn Chemical Company 
Dept. RA, 310 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 4, IIL. 


( ) Please send booklet “Dearborn De- 
Ionizing Systems” 


( ) Have a Dearborn Engineer call. 
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gaged in a survey of railroad steel re- 
quirements for 1951 for presentation 
to governmental agencies dealing with 
steel allocations. Born in Roanoke in 
1906, Mr. Woodson entered service 





Charles E. Woodson 


with the N.&W. in 1925, and has served 
continuously with that road in such 
capacities as laborer, labor foreman, 
stockkeeper, sectional storekeeper and 
storehouse foreman. During World 
War II, he was in charge of priorities 


for the N.&W. 


J. P. Patterson, general freight 
trafic manager of the New York 
CENTRAL SysteM, has been appointed 
to the newly-created position of assis- 
tant vice-president, freight traffic, with 
headquarters as before at New York. 
Mr. Patterson was born at St. Catha- 
rines, Ont., and entered N.Y.C. service 
as a general clerk at Buffalo, N. Y., 
in 1907, subsequently serving in va- 
rious freight traffic department posi- 





J. P. Patterson 


tions there and at Erie, Pa., and Chi- 
cago. In 1923 he was appointed divi- 
sion freight agent at Toledo, Ohio, 
where he served until 1925. Between 
1926 and 1935 Mr. Patterson held va- 
rious freight traffic positions at Chi- 
cago, including freight traffic manager 
and traffic manager, and since June, 
1935, has been at the road’s New York 
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headquarters. He served as senior as- 
sistant to vice-president, freight traf- 
fic, from January, 1941, to January, 
1946, when he became general freight 
trafic manager. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL 
& ACCOUNTING 


Ian D. Sinclair has been appointed 
assistant to the general counsel of the 
CANADIAN Paciric at Montreal, Que.. 
effective January 1, 1951. For the past 
four years Mr. Sinclair has been junior 
counsel for the railway in its tax and 
labor cases, as well as at hearings be- 
fore the Royal Commission on Trans- 
portation. 


Kenneth F. Stone, assistant gen- 
eral counsel of the New Yorx CeEn- 
TRAL, has been appointed general at- 
torney, with headquarters as before at 
New York, succeeding Frederick L. 
Wheeler, who will retire on December 
31, after 45 years of service. Paul 
Folger, chief assistant general attor- 
ney at New York, will also retire on 
December 31. Clyde Brown, Jr., as- 
sistant to general attorney at New 
York, has been appointed assistant 
general attorney. 


M. L. Bluhm, general solicitor of 
the Cuicaco, Mi_twauKkeEk, St. Paur & 
Paciric, at Chicago, has been elected 
general counsel. Carson L. Taylor, 
general attorney and commerce coun- 
sel at that point, succeeds Mr. Bluhm. 


George W. Bramfeld, who has 
been appointed assistant general audi- 
tor of the ILtinois CENTRAL, as re- 
ported in the November 25 Railway 
Age, is a native of Chicago. Mr. Bram- 
feld attended Englewood high school. 
Metropolitan Business College and 
Northwestern University School of 
Commerce. He began his career with 
the I. C. in 1916 as a statistical clerk, 
later being advanced to head clerk in 
that bureau. Subsequently he served as 
special accountant, traveling tax ac- 
countant, mechanical accountant and 
payroll accountant. He was transfer- 
red to the office of the comptroller in 
1940 as special accountant, and two 
years later became assistant general ac- 
countant. In 1946 Mr. Bramfeld was 
made general accountant, the position 
he held at the time of his recent ap- 
pointment, 


OPERATING 


J. F. Reents has been appointed 
trainmaster on the ILLiNots CENTRAL, 
with headquarters at Vicksburg, Miss., 
succeeding F. K. Stanford, who has 
been transferred to Freeport, IIl., 
where he replaces H. R. Koonce. Mr. 
Koonce has been named trainmaster at 
Bluford, Ill., to succeed D. F. Quiett, 
who has been appointed trainmaster 
of the Chicago Terminal, at Chicago. 


Thomas J. Seale, superintendent 
of the New Orleans, [a., division of 
the Rartway Express AGENCY, has 





been transferred to the Pamlico divi- 
sion, Gulf department, at Richmond, 
Va., succeeding M. B. Daniel, de- 
ceased. Mr. Seale was born at Ham- 
burg, Miss., and began his express ca- 
reer in 1914, serving successively as 
division supervisor at Hammond, 
La., general agent at New Orleans, di- 
vision superintendent there, superin- 
tendent of organization of the South- 
ern departments at Atlanta, Ga., and 
superintendent of the New Orleans di- 
vision. 


J. J. Tate, general yardmaster of 
the ToLepo TERMINAL, at Toledo, Ohio, 
has been appointed trainmaster. 


TRAFFIC 


Arthur E. Baylis, assistant gen- 
eral freight trafic manager of the New 
YorK CENTRAL System, has been ap- 
pointed general freight trafic man- 
ager, with headquarters as before at 
New York, succeeding J. P. Patter- 
son, who has been appointed to the 
newly-created position of assistant 
vice-president, freight trafic. Under 
the general supervision of Mr. Patter- 
son, Mr. Baylis will be in direct charge 
of the Central’s freight traffic depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Baylis was born at Colorado 
Springs, Colo., on April 9, 1910, and 
received his bachelor of arts degree 
from Colorado College there in 1932 
and his master’s degree from Tufts 
College in 1934. He was instructor in 
transportation and economics at Tufts 
College from 1932 to 1934. After serv- 
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ing on the staff of the Federal Coordi- 
nator of Transportation in 1934-1935, 
Mr. Bavlis joined the N.Y.C. in Feb- 
ruary, 1935, as staff assistant in the of- 
fice of the vice-president, traffic. Fol- 
lowing several promotions, including 
the position of assistant to vice-presi- 
dent, traffic, he was furloughed in 1942- 
1944 for government service with the 
Office of Defense Transportation. He 
served the O.D.T. as executive assis- 
tant to the director of traffic move- 
ment, and later as assistant director of 
traffic movement. Mr. Baylis returned 
to the N.Y.C. on October 1, 1944, as 















foreign freight trafic manager, and in 
r 5 £ 

July, 1946, was appointed assistant 
general freight traffic manager. 


Roy W. Pederson, Jr., has been 
appointed industrial and tax agent of 
the CuicaGo GREAT WESTERN, with 
headquarters at Chicago. 


E. T. Mollahan, office manager of 
the WesteRN TruNK Line ComMiITTEE, 
has been appointed a member of the 
STANDING Rate COMMITTEE, succeed- 
ing Fred Cole, who has retired, at his 
own request, after more than 52 years 
of service with western railroads and 
the western committee. Prior to his ap- 
pointment as office manager, Mr. Mol- 
lahan served as assistant tariff pub- 
lishing agent. 


Julian H. Lines, industrial agent 
of the Artantic Coast Line, has been 
appointed general industrial agent, 
with headquarters as before at New 


York. 


L. J. Roach, freight traffic agent of 
the Union Paciric at Denver, Colo.. 
has been appointed general agent, 
freight department, with headquarters 
at Sioux City, Iowa, effective January 
1, 1951. He succeeds J. F. Turren- 
tine, who has been transferred to Kan- 
sas City, Mo., as reported in the De- 
cember 16 Railway Age. 


Thomas E. Morris, special traf- 
fic representative of the CANADIAN Na- 
TIONAL at Boston, Mass., has been 
appointed general agent of the CEn- 
rRAL VERMONT at Detroit, Mich., suc- 
ceeding Morton W. Simpson, who 
has been appointed general agent of 
the C.N. at Boston, to replace Miles 
P. Cunningham, who has retired on 
pension. John C. Burns, general 
agent of the C. N. at New Haven, 
Conn., has been appointed division 
freight agent at Portland, Me., succeed- 
ing Edward P. Cronk, who has ce- 
tired. Warren A. Kennedy, traveling 
freight agent at Boston, succeeds Mr. 
Burns at New Haven. 


Charles B. Kerr, assistant freight 
trafic manager (rates and divisions) 
of the Minneapouis & Sr. Louis, has 
been promoted to freight traffic man- 
ager. Guy D. Larrabee, C. Leroy 
Fuller and Otto C. Birnbrauer, traf- 
fic managers at St. Louis, Mo., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., and New York, respec- 
tively, have been advanced to freight 
traffic managers. Clyde E. Hill, as- 
sistant general freight agent (sales 
and service), at Des Moines, Iowa, 
has been promoted to general freight 
agent. James A. Swanson and 
Robert G. Malmquist, assistant gen- 
eral freight agents at Minneapolis, 
have been promoted to general freight 
agents. Thomas E. Keating, D. E. 
Dahlgren, and John A. Cochrane, 
general agents at Houston, Tex., San 
Francisco, Cal., and Pittsburgh, Pa.., 
respectively, have been advanced to as- 
sistant freight trafic managers. Vern 
G. Russell, general agent at St. Paul, 
Minn., has been promoted to assistant 
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general freight agent, with jurisdiction 
over both the St. Paul and Minnesota 
Transfer offices of the M.&St.L. J. J. 
Mullen, commercial agent, has been 
advanced to general agent, with head- 
quarters as before at Chicago. 


John G. Duggan has been ap- 
pointed foreign freight agent of the 
Union Paciric at New York, effective 
January 1, 1951. 


Roy R. Spangenberg, general pas- 
senger agent of the New York CEnN- 
TRAL SystEM at St. Louis, Mo., has 
been transferred to Cincinnati, Ohio, 
succeeding Arthur C. Thompson, 
who will retire on January 1, 1951, 
after 50 years of service with that 
road. Theodore R. Ruth, assistant 
general passenger agent at New York, 
succeeds Mr. Spangenberg as general 
passenger agent at St. Louis. Terence 
A. Smith, passenger representative at 
New York, has been appointed general 
agent at Washington, D. C., succeed- 
ing Warren H. White, who replaces 
Mr. Ruth as assistant general passen- 
ger agent at New York. William E. 
Frackelton, general passenger agent. 
has been appointed to the new posi- 
tion of assistant to passenger traffic 
manager, with headquarters as_ be- 
fore at Detroit. Mich. Charles Fen- 
drych, general passenger agent at 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been transferred 
to Detroit, to succeed Mr. Frackelton. 
Theodore E. Smith, division passen- 
ger agent at Syracuse, N. Y., has been 
appointed general passenger agent of 
the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, a Cen- 
tral affiliate, at Pittsburgh, Pa., to suc- 
ceed Herbert H. Harwood, who re- 
places Mr. Fendrych at Cleveland. Ed- 
ward R. Ahlborn, passenger repre- 
sentative, has been appointed general 
eastern passenger agent, with head- 
quarters as before at New York, suc- 
ceeding Carroll O. B. Brown, who 
replaces Mr. Smith at Syracuse. 


Orrie M. Meyne, assistant freight 
traffic manager of the Erie, has been 
appointed freight traffic manager, with 
headquarters as before at New York. 
Peter J. Napoli, manager of perish- 
able and dairy traffic, has been ap- 
pointed perishable traffic manager, also 
with headquarters as before at New 
York. The positions formerly held by 
Messrs. Meyne and Napoli have been 
abolished. 


Denis Headley, chief of the tariff 
bureau of the Central and Atlantic re- 
gions of the CANADIAN NATIONAL, has 
been appointed general freight agent, 
having system jurisdiction, with head- 
quarters as before at Montreal, Que. 
W. A. Bell, chief clerk to the freight 
traffic manager, succeeds Mr. Headley 
as chief of the traffic bureau. 


MECHANICAL 


C. A. Pease has been appointed as- 
sistant master mechanic on the New 
YorK CENTRAL, with headquarters at 


Toledo, Ohio. 





P. F. Spangler, assistant super- 
intendent motive power of the Sr. 
Louis-SAN Francisco, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent car depart- 
ment, with headquarters remaining at 
Springfield, Mo. 


H. G. Dugan, master mechanic of 
the ToLtepo TERMINAL at Toledo, Ohio, 
has been appointed superintendent of 
operations and motive power. His for- 
mer position has been abolished. 


F, J. Kossuth, assistant superin- 
tendent equipment of the New York 
CenTRAL, Lines Buffalo and East, has 
been appointed assistant to general su- 
perintendent equipment—car, with 
headquarters as before at New York, 
succeeding J. A. Brossart, who will 
retire on January 1, 1951, after 47 
years of service. H. H. Duehne has 
been appointed general supervisor elec- 
tric equipment of the system at New 
York, succeeding G. S. Glaiber, 
transferred. 


PURCHASES & STORES 


Charles E. Reasoner, assistant 
general storekeeper of the Missourt- 
KansAs-Texas at Denison, Tex., has 
been promoted to general storekeeper, 
with headquarters at Parsons, Kan., 
succeeding C. E. Bulkley, who has 
been appointed director of dining car 
service and commissary departments 
at San Antonio, Tex. T. W. Greena- 
walt, traveling storekeeper at Par- 
sons, succeeds Mr. Reasoner as assis- 
tant general storekeeper. 

Mr. Reasoner was born in Parsons 
on July 22, 1907, and entered the serv- 
ice of the Katy in 1925 as a locomotive 





Charles E. Reasoner 


crane fireman. He later served as scrap 
dock foreman and in 1937 was ad- 
vanced to assistant district storekeeper. 
Mr. Reasoner was appointed assistant 
general storekeeper at Denison in Sep- 
tember, 1946. 

Also a native of Parsons, Mr. 
Greenawalt began his railroad career 
in the stores department of the Katy 
in 1925 as a_ trucker, advancing 
(Continued on page 55) 
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FREEDOM 
WHEELS 


Users’ experience certifies 





















Freedom Wheels as the most 
successful means of suppressing 
or eliminating thermal cracking 

under the unusually severe 
braking conditions in today’s 


high speed operations. 


Over 500,000 in service. 
Ask a user about Freedom 
Wheels’ high-speed, severe- 


braking performance. 


BALDWIN 


STANDARD STEEL WORKS 
DIVISION 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Standard Steel 
Works Division, Burnham, Pa., U. S. A. Offices: 
Chicago, Cleveland, Houston, New York, Pitts- 
burgh, San Francisco, St. Louis, Washington. 
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through various positions in that de- 
partment until his appointment as 
traveling storekeeper in 1948. 


ENGINEERING & 
SIGNALING 


John F. Swenson, division engi- 
neer on special duty in the office of 
chief engineer maintenance of way of 
the PENNSYLVANIA at Chicago, has re- 
tired after more than 39 years of active 
service. 


Lee A. Loggins, assistant chief en- 
gineer of the SouTHERN Paciric LINEs 
IN Texas AND LoutsiANa, has been ap- 
pointed chief engineer, with headquar- 
ters as before at Houston, Tex., suc- 
ceeding H. J. McKenzie, who has 
been appointed executive vice-presi- 
dent of the St. Louis SOUTHWESTERN 
at St. Louis, Mo., as reported in the 
Railway Age of December 16. 


Nicholas V. Back has been ap- 
pointed engineer maintenance of way 
of the Toronto, Hamitton & BurraLo 
at Hamilton, Ont. The position of su- 
pervisor maintenance of way has been 
abolished. 


SPECIAL 


A. C. Hart, brakeman-conductor for 
the St. Louts-San Francisco, has been 
named safety supervisor, with head- 
quarters at Memphis, Tenn. 


J. H. Williams, trainmaster of the 
Texas & Paciric at Alexandria, La.. 
has been appointed superintendent of 
safety at Dallas, Tex. He succeeds 
C. D. Norman, who has been assigned 
other duties. 


L. F. Annable, superintendent re- 
lief department of the Cuicaco, Burt- 
INGTON & Quincy at Chicago, has been 
appointed to the additional positions of 
manager—relief, employment, hospital 
insurance, medical, and pension de- 
partments and chairman of the board 
of pensions. 


OBITUARY 


James Hampton, claim agent of 
the Gutr, Mosite & Onto, at Chicago. 
died in St. Luke’s hospital in that city 
on December 10. 


Roy B. Kinkaid, assistant freight 
trafic manager of the Battimore & 
Onto, at Chicago, died on November 
30. 


Charles H. Keller, superintendent 
of the Wapasu, with headquarters at 
Chicago. died on December 18 at De- 
catur, Ill. Mr. Keller was born on Sep- 
tember 29, 1901, at Decatur, and at- 
tended Indiana University. He entered 
railroad service in 1920 with the New 
York Central, serving successively with 
that road at Ft. Wayne, Ind., as clerk. 
switchman and yardmaster. He joined 


the Wabash in 1924 as a clerk at Ft. 
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Wayne, being advanced to yardmaster 
in 1928 and to general yardmaster the 
following year. He was promoted to 
assistant trainmaster at Montpelier. 
Ohio, in 1936, and to trainmaster there 
in 1937. In 1940 Mr. Keller became 
trainmaster at Peru, Ind., and in 1942 
was transferred to Decatur. He was 
advanced to superintendent at Chicago 
in February, 1947. 


Hermon J. Wells, vice-president 
and general counsel of the New York. 
New Haven & Hartrorp and its sub- 
sidiaries, at New Haven, Conn., died 
on December 17 in New Haven hospi- 
tal after a heart attack. Mr. Wells 
was born at Salt Lake City, Utah, on 
September 22, 1891, and received his 
B.A. degree from the University of 
Utah in 1916; his LL.B. degree from 
George Washington University in 1929: 
and his LL.M. from Harvard Univer- 
sity in 1930. He began his career as a 
teller with the Utah Light & Railway 
Co. in 1910 and from 1911 to 1913 rep- 
resented the Mormon Church in Eng- 


Hermon J. Wells 


land. He subsequently served as _ prin- 
cipal of the Milford (Utah) high 
school and as_ secretary-treasurer of 
the Insulation Manufacturing Com- 
pany. From 1922 to 1927 he headed 
the engineering department in college 
and in the latter year became audit 
clerk for the United States Department 
of Justice. He then served successively 
as U.S. Civil Service examiner and law 
examiner and as acting secretary fo 
the Civil Service Commission. Mr. 
Wells joined the New Haven as tax 
counsel in 1931, and was appointed 
solicitor in 1935, assistant general 
counsel in 1938, and vice-president and 
general counsel in August, 1943. 


As reported in the Railway Age of 
December 16. Charles F. Palmer. 
passenger trafic manager of the Bos- 
ron & Marne and the MAINE CENTRAL, 
at Boston, Mass., died on December 11. 
Mr. Palmer entered the service of the 
B.&M. in 1906 as a clerk and later re- 
signed to join the Boston & Albany as 
assistant ticket agent, subsequently be- 
coming traveling passenger agent. He 
served in the United States Navy dur- 
ing World War I. In 1926 he returned 


to his regular duties with Union Switch 
ger agent and in 1930 was promoted to 
assistant general passenger agent. Mr. 
Palmer became passenger traffic man- 


ager of the B. & M. and M.-C, in 1947. 


Charles F. Palmer 


He was a past president of the Boston 
Association of Railroad and Steamboat 
Agents and of the American Associa- 
tion of Passenger Traffic Officers. 


James Alexander MacLeod, chie! 
engineer of the SAavANNAH & ATLANTA 
at Savannah, Ga., died on December 
9. Mr. MacLeod was born on May 24. 
1891, at Atlanta. Ga. and aitended 
grammar and preparatory schools and 
Georgia School of Technology (three 
vears). After several years of railroad 
and general civil engineering, Mr. Mac- 
Leod joined the S.&A. in November. 
1915, as assistant construction engi- 


James Alexander MacLeod 


neer at Atlanta. He was appointed as- 
sistant chief engineer at Savannah in 
June, 1917, and chief engineer in Jan- 
uary, 1919. Mr. MacLeod was also 
civil engineer of the Port Wentworth 
Terminal Corporation from September, 
1917, to March, 1921, and of the Port 
Wentworth Corporation, Savannah, 
from January, 1937, until his death. 
From 1933 until his death he was edi- 
tor-in-chief of the S.&A. Line, published 
by the engineering department of the 


S.&A. 




















DOUBLE 
TRUNNION , FULCRUM 


AIR DUMP 
CARS 


RAIL CARS 
MINE CARS 
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LOCOMOTIVES 
AXLESS TRAINS 


COMPLETE 
HAULAGE SYSTEMS 


DIFFERENTIAL STEEL CAR CO. 
FINDLAY, OHIO 
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HYMAN-MICHAELS COMPANY 
Relaying Rails xk Dismantling 


Used railroad equipment—cars—locomotives 
Freight Car Replacement Parts 
Complete stocks of guaranteed used freight car parts 
carried on hand by us at all times. Located conveniently 
for shipment to any part of the country. Write—Phone— 
Car or Track Dismantling, or Car Parts. 


Main Office 
122 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Branches 
Wire—when interested in used Rails, Equipment, Cars, 


St. Louis Los Angeles Havana, Cuba 
New York San Francisco Houston 
SERVICE QUALITY RELIABILITY 











New Fourth Edition 


THE TRAFFIC DICTIONARY 


By GEORGE T. STUFFLEBEAM 
Manager, Transportation 
Research, Remington-Rand 


Enlarged and brought up to 
date this handbook contains 
4,000 terms, phrases, code 
marks and _ abbreviations 
used in all branches of 
transportation. Terms used 
in warehousing, shipping 
documents, claim procedure 
and practice before the 
L.C.C. are included. Not 
only trafic managers but 
anyone concerned. with 
shipping or traffic depart- 
ment work needs a copy of 
this standard reference. 

320 pages, 44% x 6, $3.75 





SENT ON TEN DAYS’ APPROVAL 
Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation 
30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
Please send me a copy of the new edition of Stufflebeam’s 
TRAFFIC DICTIONARY, on Ten Days’ Approval. If satis- 
factory I will remit the list price of $3.75; otherwise I will 
return the book. 


POUND Sbb5%o ckunabesbasecenss bedcebeeunebadkalne tan 
POUL oe icivikwadcabbS ccdweunsseectskt pee 
ts ita oe Peay ere eee Pee ee ee 
(This offer is limited to retail customers in the United 
States) R.A. 12-23-50 
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LOCOMOTIVE CRANES 


GASOLINE e DIESEL 
ELECTRIC « STEAM 






25 TO 40 TON 
CAPACITY 














— LIMA, 


THE OHIO STEEL FOUNDRY CO 














LOOKING FOR A JOB? 


Use the “POSITION WANTED” column of 


the Classified Department to your advantage. 


Write To: 
GET TOGETHER DEPT., RAILWAY AGE 


30 Church St. * New York 7, N. Y. 








POSITION 
WANTED 


HELP 


WANTED 








An established firm located in 


the Middle West has an opening Graduate CE., now an As- 





for a Mechanical Engineer with 
experience in freight car design 
for both new and rebuilt cars. 
The position of Chief Mechani- 
cal Engineer will be open within 
one year. Give full references in 
your letter. An interview will be 
arranged. Address Box 575, 
RAILWAY AGE, 30 Church St., 
New York 7, N. Y. 











BUY BONDS 








sistant Track Supervisor on 
a small Class 1 road, look- 
ing for a comparable posi- 
tion on a different road 
which is aggressively trying 
to meet today’s problems. 
Ten years railroad experi- 
ence including track, draft- 
ing room, design, construc- 
tion, statistics. | Married, 
three school-age children. 
Address Box 572, RAIL- 
WAY AGE, 30 Church St., 
New York 7, N. Y. 





| NEW AND USED EQUIPMENT 


| 
| 





Used Equipment 
To Sell? 
Advertise it in the 
Classified 
Department 











SHORT LINE RAILROAD 


Interested in purchase or 
lease — industrial trackage; 
short line (serving several 
towns); remainder of an in- 
terurban system. 

Address Box 576, RAIL- 
WAY AGE, 30 Church St., 
New York 7, N. Y. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS: $5.00 AN INCH (1” X 1%’) PER INSERTION 
EMPLOYMENT ADVERTISEMENTS: TEN CENTS A WORD: MINIMUM $2.00 








RAILROAD EQUIPMENT—FOR SALE 


STANDARD GAUGE FREIGHT CARS 


Box, Single Sheathed, 40 & 50-Ton Hoppers, Triple, All-Steel, 70-Ton, Cross Dump 
Flats, 50 and 70-Ton Ore Hopper, All-Steel, 50-Ton, Center Dump 
Gondolas, Composite, 50 & 70-Ton Stock, 40-Ton, Single Deck 

Hoppers, Covered, All-Steel, 50 & 70-Ton Tank, 10,000-Gallon, Class II! 

Hoppers, Twin, Ali-Steel, 50-Ton, Cross Dump Tank, 8,000-Gallon, Class I! 


Hoppers, Twin, All-Steel, 50-Ton, Side Dump 
STANDARD GAUGE DUMP CARS 


End Dump, 10-Yd., 30-Ton, Lift Door Side Dump, 20-Yd., 40-Ton, Lift Door 
End Dump, 20-Yd., 50-Ton, Drop Door 
Side Dump, 16-Yd., 40-Ton, Lift Door Side Dump, 30-Yd., 50-Ton, Lift Door 


STANDARD GAUGE LOCOMOTIVES 
33-Ton, Gasoline 


Gasoline—10-Ton to 25-Ton Gasoline-Electric—35-Ton 
Diesel-Mechanical—8-Ton to 30-Ton Propane-Etectric—70-Ton 
GENERAL ELECTRIC DIESEL-ELECTRIC 
44-Ton, 380 H.P., 4 Traction Motors 45-Ton, 300 H.P., 2 Traction Motors 65-Ton, 4 Traction Motors 


PASSENGER EQUIPMENT 
All types of Passenger & Baggage Equipment, including Self-Propelled! 


4 ALL-STEEL DINING CARS, AIR-CONDITIONED 


Send us your inquiries 
We Buy Freight Cars for Dismantling 
Send us your offerings 


REPAIR PARTS IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. STORAGE TANKS 
For GENERAL OFFICE NEW YORK OFFICE 6,000 Galion 
13486 S. Brainard Ave., Chicago 33, Illinois 50-c Church St., New York 7, N. Y 
An Vyoes of Phone: BAyport 1-3456 Phone: BEekman 3-8230 $000 Calton 
Freight Cars “ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 10,000 Galion 








Educational Services 


ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES for 


RAILROAD MEN 
1—Westinghouse 60 tons; 2—GE 38 tons 


Our New Service 
now in operation but available after Dec. 15 on 


600 volt d.c.—Standard Gauge aye sma 


P is highly recommended 
write or wire ai 


Engineers and Firemen 


Niagara Frontier Transit System, Inc. ee 


Buffalo 2, N. Y. Educational Bureau 
Omahe 2, Nebraske 
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PROTECTS 
THE 
LONG LIFE 
INHERENT 
IN KERITE 
CABLE 


HE EXCELLENCE that is designed 
aad built into Kerite Cable is 
protected by great care in handling 
at all times. 





Unusual precaution and care 
in all stages of manufacture, con- 
stant checking and rechecking, 
sound methods of preparation for 
shipment .. . all make certain that 
Kerite’s quality is preserved for the 
ultimate user. 


Fine engineering, conscientious 
workmanship, and proper handling 
combine to protect the long life that is 
inherent in all Kerite Insulated Cable. 


Kerite engineers will be glad to 
help you with your cable problems, 
whatever they may be. 

THE KERITE COMPANY, 

30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
Offices also at 122 S. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago; 582 Market Street, 
San Francisco; 714 W. Olympic 
Blvd., Los Angeles. 








KERITE CABLE 


Kerite Insulation — Your Cable’s Best Life Insurance 
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G-R-§S CTC on the Texas and Pacific 
BOOSTS TRACK CAPACITY 87.5% 












To Shreveport and 


New Orleans 


Control A 
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al ye To Dallas and 
E. Marshall Jet. ye El Paso, Texas 




















Sixty trains now run daily on a track originally 
designed for 32. Six to eight minutes are saved getting 
trains in and out of sidings. And average train times 
are maintained despite the increase in traffic. ““With- 


out centralized traffic control,’ an operating official 


of the railroad says, ‘we would be snowed under.” 





(JENERAL RAILWAY SIGNAL (OMPANY 
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New York 17 Chicago 3 ROCHESTER 2, N.Y. St. Louis 1 





The benefits of G-R-S CTC vary from road to road. 
However, your gains from this modern method of 
traffic direction can be forecast with scientific precision. 
Why not request a G-R-S engineer to make a study of 
your problems by getting in touch with our nearest 


district office today? 





$5 





A-2447 
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LUBRICANT RPM Be OLR. 








STANDARD 
ENGINEER'S 
REPORT 

















IN SERVICE APPROXIMATELY 1,000,000 MILES in Denver & measurements (inches) were only: Piston Skirt— 
Rio Grande Western Railroad diesel locomotive engines, 0.001; Ring Grooves—No. 1—0.003 to 0.006, No. 2— 
this piston and cylinder liner were always lubricated 0.002, No. 3 & 4—none; Cylinder liner (maximum diam- 
with RPM DELO 0il R.R. At the end of that time wear eter)—0.0095, (out of round)—0.002 to 0.004. 





How RPM DELO Oil R. R. prevents 
wear, corrosion, oxidation 





A. Special additive provides metal-adhesion 
qualities. ..keeps oil on parts whether hot 


RPM DELO Oil R.R. has been the standard on the Den- or cold, running or idle. 
ver & Rio Grande Western Railroad for over—the-road 

freight and passenger locomotives since their first B. Anti-oxidant resists deterioration of oil 
power of this type was placed in oe om January and formation of lacquer...prevents ring-— 
1942. At the time this inspection was ma approxi- sticking. Detergent keeps parts clean... 


mately 49,563,104 miles had been traversed * the Rio helps prevent scuffing of cylinder walls. 


e 

Grande freight diesel fleet of 100 units and during C. Special compounds stop corrosion of any 
that period only 77 cylinder bushings or bearing metals and foaming in 
liners had been scrapped for any crankcase. 

reason. At that time many of the 
original pistons and cylinder lin- 
ers were still in service and the 
average age of all these assem- 
blies, including recently pur- 
chased power, was 4.7 years. 











FOR MORE INFORMATION about this or other petroleum 
products of any kind, or the name of your nearest 
distributor handling them, write or call any of the 
companies listed below. 





STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA e San Francisco STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF TEXAS e El Paso, Texas 
THE CALIFORNIA OIL COMPANY e Barber, N.J., Chicago, New, Orleans THE CALIFORNIA COMPANY «® Denver, Colorado 
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Consider the advantages of using low-alloy, high- 
strength Mayari R in light-weight freight cars. 

It takes less steel, because lighter-than-ordinary 
sections of Mayari R will do the job. When properly 
designed for this grade of steel, light-weight cars 
have equal strength and service life to heavier cars 
built of carbon steel. 

It costs less to operate and maintain cars designed 
for Mayari R, because much surplus deadweight is 
eliminated. In many cases payloads can be increased 
by a corresponding amount without exceeding axle- 
load capacities. 

While offering these all-important advantages, 
Mayari R costs no more to fabricate than mild carbon 





steel. Experience shows that it can be worked in the 
average car shop, using ordinary equipment. Only 
slight allowances are needed to accommodate its 
higher mechanical properties. 

More information on the use of Mayari R in railway 
equipment is immediately available. Write or call 
our nearest office for a copy of Catalog No. 259. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by Bethlehem Pacific Coast 
Steel Corporation. Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 





Mayari R nels CU shnga.. longer lating 
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Hyatt Roller Bearing Journal 
Box for Passenger Cars 





... because 








“Its easier with 


B consistently outstanding per- 
formance, Hyatt Journal boxes 
have earned for themselves a position 
of preference among railroad men 
everywhere. 

They are admittedly, easier to install, 
easier to remove, easier to inspect, 
easier to handle at wheel changing 
periods and easier on spare parts 
budgets because of their interchange- 
ability. 

Add to this, the amazing perform- 


ance records of Hyatt journal boxes 


under passenger cars and diesel loco- 


me HYATTS” 
“N 






Hyatt Roller Bearing Journal 
Box for Diesel Locomotives 


motives, and you have some idea why 
the preference grows constantly. 

If you are already using them on pas- 
senger cars and locomotives, you know 
from experience how easy they are to 
maintain and how well they perform. 

When you plan for new or change- 
over passenger cars or new locomo- 
tives, by any manufacturer, let us send 
you a quotation on these preferred 
journal boxes. 

Remember “It’s Easier With Hyatts”. 
Hyatt Bearings Division, General Motors 


Corporation, Harrison, New Jersey. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING JOURNAL BOXES 
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Swivel Front Rods 
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smy The exclusive T-bolt connection of 
[1 “Union’”’ Style U Swivel Front Rods assures 

maximum service life, because wear is effec- 
tively minimized by the unusually large contact 
areas. And, lost motion is prevented by the action 
of the spring lock washers. 














“Union” Swivel Front Rods provide an 
exceptionally strong connection between 
switch points . . . hold points vertical... 
yet permit the freedom of motion necessary to 
limit strain. 














hether you install them... at hand-throw, 

spring, or power switches ... slip switches 
or movable-point frogs ... you can specify 
“Union” Style U Swivel Front Rods with com- 
plete confidence. Their dependability and long 
life have been demonstrated by the hundreds 
which have been in service for years. 


Union Swirtcu « Sicnat Company 


SWISSVALE PENNSYLVANIA 
NEW YORK CHICAGC ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 














BLUE BIRD OF HAPPINESS: The bluebird, according 
to the allegorical fantasy by Maurice Maeterlinck, was the 
symbol of happiness. Author Maeterlinck probably wasn’t 
thinking of such mundane things as railroad trains, but he 
might well be gratified, nevertheless, to know that a train 
named the “Blue Bird” is bringing considerable satisfaction 
to its Wabash owners. The train itself was described several 
months ago; in this issue (page 30) is a survey of its first 
few months of operation—which have produced a definite 
improvement in the St. Louis-Chicago passenger revenues 
of the Wabash in a period of generally declining traffic. 


DENNEY TO MACFARLANE: Effective with the turn of 
the year, the presidency of the Northern Pacific goes, as 
announced several weeks ago, from Charles E. Denney to 
Robert S. Macfarlane. The business careers and railroad 
backgrounds of both men are detailed in the article which 
begins on page 25. 


GOOD PROSPECTS: It probably won’t be much of a 
surprise, but there seems to be general agreement that traf- 
fic in the first quarter of 1951 will run substantially above 
that for the corresponding part of 1950. Shippers board 
estimates indicate a 16.5 per cent increase in car loadings; 
and their forecast is generally borne out by C.S.D. Chairman 
Arthur H. Gass, who sees a continuing heavy demand for 
cars. Both the board forecasts and Mr. Gass’ statement are 
summarized in the news. 


MAY HE FIND THE ANSWER: We have nothing but 
sincere good wishes for William Henry Draper, Jr., who, 
as our news columns report, has just assumed sole trustee- 
ship of the unhappy Long Island. And we can’t resist the 
temptation to point out that he brings to his new job one 
rare qualification which may stand him in good stead in his 
efforts to satisfy the probing politicians and carping com- 
muters who inhabit that sandy and seagirt appendage of 
New York state. Mr. Draper is, in addition to his many 
other accomplishments, a well-known and outstanding ama- 
teur magician! May he pull the rabbit from the hat! 


CONTINUED HEAVY SPENDING: Continuation of the 
railroads’ capital expenditures program, at least through 
1951, at the billion-dollar-a-year rate maintained since 
World War II is predicted by A.A.R. President William T. 
Faricy in his year-end statement. The statement, i> full, is 
on page 37. 


NEW CONTENDER: Judging from both the number and 
proportion of units ordered, 1950 produced, if prior years 
had not, conclusive proof of the diesel-electric’s victory over 
steam as the primary source of railroad motive power. But 
just as the referee of operating economics was raising a 
figurative wheel (or should it be a piston?) in the tradi- 
tional gesture of victory, a new competitor was climbing 


through the ropes to challenge the new champion. It was the 


gas turbine electric. And it was a Union Pacific year-end 
order—reported in this issue’s news pages—for 10 such 
units that boosted the newcomer into the ring. 


MOVING JOB: As plenty of railroad men have ample rea- 
son to know, moving a family from one location to another 
is, at best, an unpleasant job; at worst, it’s — please supply 
your own adjectives. But down toward the tip of Florida 
the Seaboard Air Line is engaged in a far more stupendous 
moving job—that of shifting its whole Miami yard and shop 
facilities. Why and how the work is being done, and some 
of the problems involved, are outlined, with explanatory 


illustration and diagram, in the article beginning on page 22 


WHY NOT? We don’t suppose there’s a politician in the 
country with enough guts to sponsor the idea—but since 
federal excise taxes on common carrier transportation seem 
certain to be with us for the duration of the present emer- 
gency, why shouldn’t there also be an excise tax on private 
transportation? The idea is discussed editorially on page 20. 


WAGE SITUATION: Further details of the wage-hour 
settlement with the big four operating brotherhoods are 
given on page 36. Some broader aspects of the settlement 
are also the theme of the leading editorial (page 19), which 
points out that the big need is not a “breathing spell” but 
a real solution to the whole labor problem. 


IN THE SPOTLIGHT: Locomotives on order December 1 
total 1,657, largest number at any time in 27 years.—Pull- 
man-Standard buys Isaacson Iron Works.—500 hoppers for 
L. & N. E—Locomotive orders and installations in first 1] 
months also exceed total for any comparable period in 27 
years.—Bangor & Aroostook to buy 500 reefers. 


FOUR YEARS—NO SHOPPING: A little over a year 
ago Railway Age published a description of the transit 
method of steam locomotive layout, as practiced by the 
Chicago & North Western on its Class H heavy 4-8-4’s. On 
page 28, herein, is a follow-up on that description, giving 
some of the results of actual operation—360,000 mi. without 
classified repairs is one of those results, and some of the 
others are equally interesting. 


RDC’s: In its RDC cars, the Budd Company has offered to 
the railroads a medium of passenger transportation based 
on a conception which is somewhat at variance with gener- 
ally accepted ideas on that subject. The basic premises of 
that conception, the performance for which the RDC cars 
were built, their service economics and their reception by 
the railroads were all covered in a paper presented by 
Budd’s Benjamin Labaree before the Society of Automotive 
Engineers at Chicago last month. Mr. Labaree’s paper is 


abstracted on pages 32-35. 
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DIESEL-ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 


1600-hp. All-service Locomotive; 4-wheel trucks 
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Type M-385 for extremely heavy 
diesel and electric freight locomotives. 
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Type M-380 for heavy diesel passenger locomotives 
and diesel and electric freight locomotives. 
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TRUCKS 


Type M-375 for diesel switching locomotives. 


NATIONAL MALLEABLE and STEEL 


COUPLERS 





















































YOKES DRAFT GEARS 


RAILWAY AGE 


CASTINGS COMPANY 


JOURNAL BOXES AND tios 
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NATIONAL Rubber-Cushioned Draft Gears enable you to take 
advantage of the power of modern diesel and electric locomotives. 
That’s because of : 

No tendency to creep under sustained tractive force, yet con- 


tinuously responsive during starting, stopping and running. 


Soft acting under slowly applied loads with great reserve of 


cushioning capacity under shock or impact. 


Low maintenance costs result from the effective over-all design 
and long-life construction of NATIONAL Rubber-Cushioned Draft 
Gears. They are recognized for their important advantages in 
operation and maintenance. For your diesel and electric locomo- 
tives, specify NATIONAL Rubber-Cushioned Draft Gears. 


NATIONAL MALLEABLE AND STEEL CASTINGS COMPANY 
Cleveland 6, Ohio 





FOR TRANSPORTATION 
AND INDUSTRY 
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DRAG IT OVER ROCK Many Amerclad Cables are 


built especially for service like this, and they’re a wonderful in- 
vestment in safety and trouble-free operation. Cables can be fur- 
nished with that famous American Steel & Wire Company devel- 
opment—PS Shielding, a conducting rubber tape that eliminates 
many of the disadvantages of metallic shielding . . . prevents 
corona discharge . . . provides a fool-proof ground circuit. 
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SUBMERGE IT Pit mining often means that Amerclad 
must be submerged in standing pools of water besides being 
dragged over sharp rock. The tough Amerprene jacket is just 
the thing for duty like this: it’s practically impervious to 
moisture, earth acids and alkalies. PS Shielding gives extra 
protection—it clings tightly to the insulation and eliminates 
the gaps that cause corona discharge. 
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USE IT ON THE RAILROAD . « « Amerie 


Railway Utility Cable does not need a canvas stocking. The 
flexible compound-strand-conductor is made from well-tinned 
and annealed copper wires—covered with a separator of paper 
or cotton for easy stripping. Oil-resistant Amerprene jacket 
means extra years of service—for generator leads, car-lighting 
service, train line connectors and battery jumpers. 


eeecee AND IN MINES Amerclad Cables and Cords 


are available for just about every mining need . . . from sweat- 
proof miners’ lamp cord to locomotive gathering cable. 
Jackets are made from flame-resisting Amerprene—a tough, 
hard-wearing Neoprene compound that will best withstand 
mine acid water. We furnish cables that conform to all speci- 
fications of the Pennsylvania Department of Mines. 
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..these Amerclad Cables are 





‘Built for Punishment 


When you buy Amerclad Cable, you can pinpoint your 
needs. Chances are we can pick a standard cable, right 
from stock, that will fit your requirements exactly. 

For some examples, look at the photographs on these 
pages. They show some mighty strenuous applications for 
any type of cable. But each problem was solved with 
Amerclad—the famous group of rubber jacketed cables 
manufactured by American Steel and Wire Company. 

Standard insulations and jackets are available to with- 
stand heat, oil, flame, sunlight, age and underground 





COIL IT The gathering reel in this picture operates continu- 
ally—24 hours a day. Used in an automatic parking garage, this 
Amerclad Cable is constantly being coiled and uncoiled. Up- 
stairs, it is dragged through oil and dirt that would ruin all but the 
very best cables. Service like this is not unusual for Amerclad 
Cables—they’re built to withstand the worst type of mechanical 
abuse. 
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mining service. Moreover, you can obtain the widest 
range of physical construction—to meet the special con- 
ditions of industrial, general, mining and railway instal- 
lations. Write today for detailed specifications. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, GENERAL OFFICES: CLEVELAND, OHIO 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, SAN FRANCISCO 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, BIRMINGHAM, SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTORS 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 








FLEX IT Amerclad Welding Cable has to meet some very 
special requirements. Made from a large number of very fine 
wires, the cable lies flat, it doesn’t kink or snarl and it doesn’t strain 
the operator’s wrists while holding the electrode in an awkward 
position. Like other Amerclad Cables, Amerclad Welding Cable 
is vulcanized under pressure in a rigid lead sheath. This insures 
a perfectly smooth surface that resists abrasion and hard usage, 
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take the side of initial cost 





The cash savings from the lower price of chilled car 
wheels are especially welcome right now. These 
savings are realized on purchase; help improve 
current earning statements. 


or the other side—overall cost 





What’s even fore important, chilled car wheels 
save all along the line, throughout their long life of 
safe service. They reduce inventory requirements. 
They are easier to mount, prolong brake shoe life, 
insulate axles from shock, reduce trackwork wear 
to the very minimum. Worn out in useful service, 
they can then be exchanged at extremely low rates 
for new chilled car wheels. 












You save BOTH ways with time-tested, constantly 
improved chilled car wheels, available from 25 
conveniently located AMCCW plants throughout 
the United States. 





ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS OF CHILLED CAR WHEELS 


445 North Sacramento Boulevard, Chicago 12, Ill. 


American Car & Foundry Co. * Southern Wheel (American Brake Shoe Co.) 
Griffin Wheel Co. * Marshall Car Wheel & Foundry Co. * New York Car Wheel Co. 
Pillman-Standard Car Mfg. Co. 
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When life 
hangs by a 


The U.S. Army paratrooper rates the 


‘finest parachute that can be made! So 
his chute is woven of nylon—the strong, 


dependable fiber that can be produced 
from coal, air and water! 

But, important as nylon is for mili- 
tary and civilian uses, it is but one of 
the hundreds of products to which 
“coal chemistry” has contributed. 

Coal is an almost inexhaustible store- 
house of essential chemicals. Labora- 
tory “magic” now turns coal into sulfa 
drugs and aspirin... crystal-clear 
plastics . . . solvents . . . anti-freeze . . . 
insecticides . . . food preservatives, lac- 
quers—in addition to providing the heat 
and power to make all these products 
and many more. 

To meet the demands of the chemi- 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL Coal ASSOCIATION 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 


cal industry and other big customers, 
such as steel, railroads and public utili- 
ties, each year the coal industry is 
called on to supply hundreds of mil- 
lions of tons of coal of particular kinds 
and grades. Ever on the alert to give 
their customers in industry—and in 
homes—an increasingly better product, 
for more efficient utilization, America’s 
progressive coal operators have in- 
vested many millions of dollars in new 
mine properties . . . giant new prepara- 
tion plants . . . and research projects. 
As a result, the coal industry is better 
prepared than ever before in history to 
meet America’s increasing demands for 
coal for both civilian and military 
needs, 


Granted a continuing supply of neces- 





sary equipment, transportation and 





trained man power, America’s inde- 





pendently owned and operated coal 





mines will produce all the coal that is 





needed to continue to power the na- 





tion's progress in peace or war. 
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Because NAILABLE 
STEEL FLOORS in gon- 
dolas are suitable for 
all kinds of freight, 
they increase efficiency 
in car use and thereby 
effect important 
operating economies. 


» 


Boxcars with NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING are 
proof against breakthroughs, even under the 
concentrated load of fork-trucks and their 
heavy freight. Whatever load is offered, a 
NAILABLE STEEL FLOORED boxcar can take it. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


Steel Floor Division, Ecorse, Detroit 29, Michigan 








DOES YOUR COST-ACCOUNTING SYSTEM 


TELL THE WHOLE TRUTH 


ABOUT FLOOR FAILURES ? 
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NATIONAL STEEL wilig CORPORATION 

















CAREFUL ANALYSIS WOULD SHOW 
THAT REPEATED REPAIRS COST 
YOU MORE THAN 


NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING 


When you compare the first cost of NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING 
with that of other flooring, it’s well to remember the old adage, 
“It isn’t the first cost—it’s the upkeep!” Then compare the long- 
run advantage of NAILABLE STEEL FLOORS with other floors. If 
your cost-accounting system could provide you with the whole 
truth on floor failures—what they cost for maintenance and 
repairs, for freight claims, and for loss of loaded-car-miles— 
you would find that the old adage about upkeep applies today to 
freight-car flooring. 


Designed to do a better job, NAILABLE STEEL FLOOR costs more 
originally than a wood floor—but its first cost is well justified. 
N-S-F’s channel construction, made with N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE 
steel, provides high structural strength. There just aren’t any 
' breakthroughs—even when 
it is subjected to concen- 
trated loads imposed by 
heavy fork-lift trucks or 
pounded by normally rough 
clamshell and magnet 
loading that quickly ruins 
other types of flooring. 


Further information on 
NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING 
is available from sales rep- 
resentatives in Detroit, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, St. 
Louis, Atlanta, San 
Francisco. 





PATENTS 
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PRODUCER OF 
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You don’t know enough about DIESELS 





if you don’t know the 


OPPOSED-PISTO 


The 
FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


Sf ay TOY 


ENGINE 


FOR LOCOMOTIVE POWER 


this T/V/IS- ViSIO/ 


Anyone concerned with the operation, maintenance 
and/or purchase of diesel equipment owes it to himself 
to know why the Opposed-Piston diesel engine has so 
quickly become an important factor in the railroad 
world. 

Here, in a sequence of transparent pages, the engine 
is dismantled before your eyes...here is the whole 


When it comes to locomotives . . ; 





FAIRBANKS-MORSE, 








<a. 
story of Opposed- Piston engine soligane L, construc- 
tion—revealing in instructive detail thé’ positi 
function _of every part. You’ can literally, ” every- 
thing from the inside out—no blueprints, no ¢harts or 
tables. This valuable, useful book is offered at no cost 
to railroad men who fill-in and mail the handy coupon 
below. Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, IIl. 


Chicago 5, IIl. 


Send copy of O.P. Engine trans-vision book 
Name 


Title 





a name worth remembering 


DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES e DIESEL ENGINES PUMPS e SCALES e MOTORS « GENERATORS 
STOKERS @ RAILROAD MOTOR CARS and STANDPIPES ¢ FARM EQUIPMENT ¢ MAGNETOS Cc 


Name of Railroad 
Address 


ity State 





Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
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INDUSTRIAL EYE ACCIDENT COSTS UP 78%% SINCE 1939 





High eye accident costs can 
affect your operations adversely 
two ways: (1) They represent an unnecessary cost that in- 
flates your selling price and hence cuts your volume. 
(2) They lower efficiency through increased unproductive 
time, idle machine charges, replacing key men with substi- 
tutes and by impaired worker morale. All this in addition 
to the direct costs for first aid and medical care. 

Yet unlike other high 
costs that plague man- 


\merican & Optical 


a: ee ae 


Southbridge, Massachusetts ¢ Branches in Principal Cities 
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when you eliminate High Eye Accident Costs 
from what you make and sell! 






agement today—these can be cut. How? By establishing an 
AO Eye Protection Program which can pay for itself in 
jess than six months’ time. Your AO Safety Representative 
can prove with case histories that an AO Program works 
— that goggles costing about $2.30 can save sums up to 


$44,000 annually! Ask him to call. 







Ask your secretary to write for the 
FREE booklet on how to cut high eye 
accident costs and Beat the Law of 
Averages. Address Dept. CP512. 


PRODUCTS DIVISION 
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“BREATHING SPELL” IN UNION RELATIONS— 


QUEST FOR A REAL SOLUTION IS THE BIG NEED 


In the settlement reached last week of the protracted 
wage controversy with the operating unions, the 
negotiators for the railroads deserve the gratitude of the 
industry for devoted attention to duty through what 
must have seemed an eternity of conferring and arguing. 
Some concessions to the unionists—over and above those 
to which a duly constituted Presidential board found 
them entitled last June, possibly became justifiable in 
part as the months wore on and inflationary pressures 
continued to operate and to grow in intensity. Neverthe- 
less, the whole proceeding gave further evidence of the 
complete uselessness in promoting industrial peace of 
the “fact-finding” machinery provided by the once 
highly esteemed Railway Labor Act. 

Once more the unionists have rejected the findings of 
a Presidential board and have suffered no opprobrium 
nor any other inconvenience thereby. On the contrary, 
their defiance has again been richly rewarded. In view 
of the success which, experience demonstrates, invariably 
attend the unions’ flouting of the awards of Presidential 
boards, a precedent of impunity in such defiance has be- 
come thoroughly established. All major railway labor 
disputes are now settled extra-legally at the White House 
—and always with concessions in excess of those which 
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John S. Gallagher, Jr. 


the “fact finders” have decided are justifiable. Any labor 
leader who, nowadays, would be so improvident as to 
accept a “fact finders’” award would doubtless be dealt 
with summarily and none too gently by his constituents. 

Under present circumstances—which are just about 
as heavily weighted against the railroads as they could 
be—the railroads have shown that, from the standpoint 
of defensive strategy, their cause is ably and devotedly 
represented. Little progress, however, has been made 
in the “offensive” or positive direction—i.e., in develop- 
ing a more realistic attitude by unionists and their leaders 
toward the railroads’ dilemma, when they have to pay 
extortionate wages, while still trying to be successful in 
meeting competition so as to avoid diminishing their 
ability as job-providers. As a lately deceased railway 
union leader is said to have remarked, in substance: “In 
industrial relations, the railroads have an efficient War 
Department, but no group equivalent to the Interior De- 
partment for the conservation of their natural re- 
sources.” 

This observation, while doubtless somewhat exagger- 
ated, has, unhappily, only too much truth in it. The rail- 
roads have been fighting skillfully a rear-guard defensive 
action, of which the net result has been to delay a little 
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but not to forestall the matching by the railroads of the 
easy-going wage policies of other large industries which 
have no competitive problems comparable to those which 
confront the railroads. Here and there indeed on indivi- 
dual railroads, constructive educational work of a high 
level of excellence is being carried on with the personnel. 
Several railroads are training their foremen and super- 
visors to make them more effective interpreters to the 
rank-and-file of railroad problems and _ policies. Still 
other railroads are carrying on educational programs 
in “public relations” among employees, which inculcate 
an improved understanding of the railroads’ financial 
and competitive situation. No one could possibly contend, 
however, that these programs are sufficiently widespread 
or intensive—because unionists would not be insisting 
as they do on wage policies of great danger to the union- 
ists themselves, if the financial and competitive “facts 
of life” of the transportation business were being ef- 
fectively “communicated” by management to the rank 
and file. 

The principal reason why unionists on the railroads 
and in other large industry are so poorly informed about 
their true interest in such things as profitable and ef- 
ficient operation by their employers is that there is too 
much talking and thinking about employees’ economic 
motives, to the exclusion of other interests which are 
just as powerful and important. It was said long ago that 
“man does not live by bread alone”; and he is not 
motivated solely by the amount of his semi-monthly or 
weekly pay-check either. 

The union leaders go out for more and more money 
and less work—not because it is only more money and 
less work that their members want, but because more 
money and less work are the only objectives the unions 
know how to attain. More money and leisure for their 
members cannot be the primary motive of the union 
leaders—what the leaders want first, like everyone else, 
is security in their jobs and a feeling of confidence from 
satisfactory performance. However, as the unions are 
organized, the leaders can feel successful and secure only 
by making the unions procure more of the only things 
they have the machinery to achieve, namely, wage in- 
creases or less work or both. It is extremely doubtful 
whether the urges of unionists for “more”—more of just 
what they are not quite sure—would be’ fully satisfied, 
even if the entire gross revenues of all industry were 
handed over to them. If a man is starving to death for 
vitamins, his hunger is never going to be appeased by 
giving him more and more food which contains none 
of the missing elements. 

The industry leaders who first find out what it is that 
their employees really want from their jobs—beyond a 
reasonably secure subsistence—and who proceed to ful- 
fill these wants, will largely solve the so-called “labor 
problem.” And unless the inflationary pressure of endless 
upward adjustments in wage rates with no commensurate 
increase in production is thus relieved, the system of non- 
coercive private enterprise cannot survive. 

Karl Marx based his whole diabolical scheme for world 
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revolution on the assumption that economic motives are 
the only motives there are—and the capitalist world plays 
right into the hands of Marx’s disciples by giving tacit 
assent to this doctrine—which only a limited degree of 
observation of human conduct would quickly disprove. 
What people really want is power—of all kinds, not 
merely economic power. They want power over them- 
selves or over other people—and not just economic 
power—command over goods and services. Certainly it 
is not an economic motive that draws a man to a mili- 
tary career (not in America, at any rate)—yet there is 
no dearth of candidates for vacancies at West Point or 
Annapolis. It is not an urge for economic power that 
gains recruits for the ecclesiastical profession or for 
politics—yet there is no scarcity of aspirants for these 
vocations either. 

Economic power—such as that which was possessed 
by leaders of large industry before the advent of 
dominant unionism, confiscatory income taxes, irredeem- 
able paper money and general militarization—has in the 
past three decades declined greatly in its relative im- 
portance. To maintain leadership in large enterprises 
today, the vestiges which remain of economic power 
alone are increasingly inadequate. For strong industry 
leadership to continue, leaders need to supplement their 
waning economic power by increasing their skill in other 
means of enlisting and retaining cooperation. There are 
not many books which convey enlightenment in this in- 
adequately explored area, but there are a few. One of 
them, already mentioned some time ago in these pages. 
is entitled, “On Power,” by Bertrand de Jouvenel. An- 
other—a shorter, simpler and more immediately practical 
treatise—is by Bertrand Russell, the English philosopher. 
and is called simply “Power.” The Russell book, among 
many other gems of insight, contains the following re- 
markable observation: 

“I wish to consider . . . the feebleness and slowness of 
movement, analogous to that of old men, which is often 
seen in old organizations ... What makes an organization 
grow old is habit based upon success; when new circum- 
stances arise, the habit is too strong to be shaken off.” 





WHY NOT AN EXCISE 
ON PRIVATE TRANSPORTATION? 


The federal tax on common carrier passenger trans- 
portation was originally imposed in 1941, primarily as 
a deterrent to travel; secondarily as a source of revenue. 
The tax on for-hire transportation of freight was imposed 
in 1942, at the rate of three per cent, for revenue pur- 
poses. The passenger tax, initially set at 5 per cent, was 
increased to 10 per cent in 1942, and to 15 per cent in 
1944. After the war, the common carriers sought removal 
of these levies on the ground that they were unwar- 
rantably prejudicial to common carriage—and that, as 
far as the passenger tax was concerned, the principal 
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purpose for which it was intended no longer obtained; 
on the contrary, there had arisen a real need for the 
stimulation of travel. 

Before the outbreak of the fighting in Korea there 
were before Congress a number’ of bills which would 
have reduced or eliminated the federal taxes on trans- 
portation, and favorable action on one of the proposals 
seemed a virtual certainty. However, when there arose 
the critical need for additional federal funds to carry on 
defense preparations, these relief measures were shelved. 
‘Private carriage, relatively wasteful of facilities as it 
is, escaped any comparable tax burden in both World 
War II and in the postwar period. It now appears that 
it will again go scot-free in the present emergency. Since 
the tax on for-hire carriage is to be retained as a revenue- 
raiser, it seems no more than just that there should be a 
comparable excise on private transportation. Since the 
cost of fuel represents about one-third of the cost of 
operating a passenger automobile, a 45 per cent excise 
on highway motor fuel—above present levies—would be 
needed to collect revenue at the rate now levied on for- 
hire passenger travel. A lesser levy, to correspond to the 
three per cent tax on freight transportation, could be 
laid upon fuel consumed for private movement of freight. 
It would not be just, of course, to lay such fuel taxes on 
for-hire vehicles, which are already making their con- 
tribution in the form of existing taxes on for-hire trans- 
portation. Based on 1949 sales of motor fuels, such a tax 
as that outlined here should produce an annual revenue 
of about $3 billion, after allowing for the exemption of 
fuel consumed by for-hire and publicly owned vehicles. 
A comparable tax would, of course, have to be laid on 
fuels other than gasoline. 

Collecting such a tax would be a burden on the re- 
tailers of gasoline. Possibly an equivalent levy could be 
collected in some other manner—a mileage fee, for ex- 
ample, but that form of excise would be easier to evade. 
It is true that the operator of the private vehicle is al- 
ready paying a federal excise on gasoline—but collec- 
tions from this source are offset by federal expenditures 
on highways. 

A high excise tax on private travel would admittedly 
be a political “hot potato.” On the other hand, it might 
even be welcomed if it were demonstrated that. as a 
major additional source of revenue, such a levy would 
ease personal income tax exactions and protect take- 
home pay. Anyhow, common carriers cannot be hung 
for making this suggestion—because they have just got 
to do something to protect their patrons from the gross 
discrimination in treatment which now afflicts them. If 
there is a more equitable method of resolving this in- 
justice than the method suggested here, then what can 
it be? There is little danger that automobile transporta- 
tion would suffer seriously from such an impost, be- 
cause the proportion of total travel the automobile has 
captured is simply phenomenal. Passenger-miles by auto- 
mobile increased 33 per cent in a single year, 1949 com- 
pared to 1948, Even the airlines, with record traffic in 
1949, suffered a decline in the proportion of the national 
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total of passenger-miles they produced in that year, com- 
pared with 1948. Private transportation of freight is like- 
wise expanding rapidly, and one of the reasons is the 


discriminatory tax on for-hire transportation. 





ATOMIC POWER FOR LOCOMOTIVES? 


An answer to the question, “What would we do with 
it if we had it?” is attempted in a new book, “Economic 
Aspects of Atomic Power,” which is an exploratory study 
contributed to by many noteworthy scientists and 
engineers. The study was initiated by the Committee on 
Social and Economic Aspects of Atomic Energy of the 
Social Science Research Council and executed by the 
Cowles Commission for Research in Economics. It was 
made under the direction of the authors, Sam H. Schurr 
and Jacob Marschak, and the book was published by the 
Princeton University Press. 

More accurately, the book estimates the economic and 
social effects which may be expected when it becomes 
practicable to produce electric power and other forms 
of energy at controlled rates from an atomic pile. A few 
basic facts show the present status of this development 
and indicate potentials. 

First, useful atomic power has not yet been produced, 
except perhaps as a by-product of the operation of re- 
search reactors, nor has a commercial atomic power 
plant been designed. The greatest potentials appear to 
stem from the possibility that atomic fuel may be able 
to reproduce itself as it burns, that its cost may be very 
low per B.t.u. or per kilowatt-hour and that it is practi- 
cally weightless. Its shipment would involve very small 
transportation costs. Probably the greatest limitation to 
the development of atomic power is the protection of 
personnel and the disposal of radioactive waste products. 

At present, the shield required for a comparatively 
small reactor must weigh at least 100 tons. The study 
indicates that clearance limits for a locomotive would 
almost certainly preclude the application of a pile, of 
the kind now known, to railroad motive power. The 
study further states that, in addition, several economic 
considerations, which seem to indicate that the cost of 
the locomotive nuclear reactor will be relatively high 
with relation to one for a stationary plant, argue strongly 
against its development, at least until long after appli- 
cation of atomic power in industry is accomplished. 

Assuming the correctness of this conclusion, the only 
way for the railroads to use nuclear energy for traction 
power would be through the medium of electrification. 
Such applications in turn must depend on studies for 
specific applications. Rising costs of coal and oil, plus 
increasing traffic density, plus technical advances such 
as the use of the locomotive rectifier with 60-cycle 
power, conceivably could make electrification more at- 

tractive. But it becomes quite evident that no railroad 
need modify its present motive power program because 


of the potentials of nuclear energy. 





























MIAMI TERMINAL BEING SHIFTED FOUR MILES 


Seaboard’s shop and yard facilities, now in the middle of a large 


airport, are in the process of being moved to a new uncongested area 


Construction view of the Seaboard’s new terminal layout at Miami, looking north, as seen 
from the air. Loop track in foreground will be used primarily for turning passenger trains 
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When a large new terminal layout of the Seaboard Air 
Line at Miami, Fla., for servicing and xepairing locomo- 
tives and passenger-car equipment is completed on June 
1, 1951, it will be the first such terminal to be designed 
“from scratch” with all-diesel operation in mind. The 
new shop and yard area is located four miles north of the 
present terminal, which will be completely dismantled to 
permit the area occupied by it to be incorporated in the 
Miami International Airport, which now entirely sur- 
rounds the terminal. 

This multimillion dollar project had its beginnings in 
1947, when the Dade County Port Authority (the gov- 
erning body of the Miami International Airport) ap- 
proached the Seaboard and suggested that the railway 
terminal, which divided the airport into two sections, be 
removed so that the property could be acquired for air- 
port purposes. The situation was exceptional in that the 
north-south runway of the airport, plus a plane taxiway 
between the north and south sections of the field, ac- 
tually crossed the west end of the railway yard at grade, 
and the consent of the airplane dispatchers had to be se- 
cured before train or engine movements could be made 
on the tracks crossing these runways. This situation came 
about during World War II, when the Army was using 
the airport. Expansion of the airport to the north was 
impossible because of a broad drainage canal, so an 
agreement was reached permitting construction of the 
runway across the Seaboard’s yard. 

When the Seaboard built its extension into Miami and 
completed its shops and yards in 1926, the terminal was 
considered far out of town. The Miami metropolitan area 
has since increased some tenfold in population and the 
city has mushroomed to transform what were open fields 
into built-up and congested areas. As shown on the map, 
the present terminal is situated on a branch line that con- 
tinues south to the winter vegetable producing area sur- 
rounding Homestead, Fla., and is immediately west of the 
junction of that line with the main line. Expensive and 
complicated operations would have been required to lo- 
cate the new terminal farther away from the main line on 
this branch. Also, since a solid line of warehouses and 
factories has developed along the main line from the 
junction south and east to the passenger station, it was 
not possible to construct a new terminal in that area. 

North of the junction, the Seaboard traverses thickly 
settled areas of the town of Hialeah, which to all intents 
and purposes, except for a separate city government, is a 
part of Miami. Thus, the selection of a new site for the 
terminal offered many problems. Nonetheless, the Sea- 
board agreed to find a new site and to turn over its pres- 
ent terminal property for airport purposes. 

While the port authority agreed, in principle, to defray 
all expenses involved in dismantling the present terminal 
and replacing it in kind at a new location, the negotia- 
tions to bring this about were protracted and complicated, 
but eventually the details were ironed out to the satisfac- 
tion of both parties. Several sites were considered, but the 
one chosen is immediately adjacent to the main line, 
seven miles from the Miami passenger station and four 
miles north of the old terminal. The latter comprised 94 
acres and the Seaboard purchased 94 acres at the new 
site with money supplied by the port authority. The rail- 
way also purchased 62 additional acres with its own funds 
for industrial locations and to provide for future expan- 
sion. 

There were 20 small homes on the property, all of 
which were torn down, except one being used by the resi- 
dent engineers as an office building. The only structure of 
any size on the property was a concrete pipe plant and 
this was dismantled and moved to a new location. 
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The existing Seaboard terminal within the confines of the 
Miami International Airport will be removed except for a 
length of track to be used as an industrial spur 


On its west side, the new location was within the city 
limits of Hialeah for its entire length, to the depth of a 
city block. Under Florida laws, it was necessary to re- 
quest the state legislature to pass an act restoring this area 
to Dade County. After considerable negotiations, this was 
accomplished. No difficulty was experienced in closing 
several streets that crossed the new yard. The air view of 
the new terminal property shows this graphically and also 
shows, at its extreme top, an important through highway, 
103rd street, where an overpass is now under construc- 
tion across the tracks. 

The move will involve the construction of new yard and 
other tracks amounting to.a total of 22 miles. The track- 
age comprising the present terminal will be removed in 
its entirety, as well as part of the track leading from the 
west end of the present yard. To reach the Homestead 
line, four miles of new main track have been constructed 
around the eastern and southern sides of the interna- 
tional airport, as shown on the sketch. This was put into 
service December 15. 

At present, the main line is double-tracked from the 
Miami passenger station to a point north of the Hialeah 
passenger station. This double track is being extended 
two miles north to the new terminal to facilitate the addi- 
tional switching moves that will be necessary. 

The entire project required 342,000 cu. yd. of grading, 
which has been completed. A borrow pit was found 14 
mile northwest of the new terminal and the material was 
transported over a private road built especially for this 
purpose. Since a new railway bridge was necessary over 
the canal immediately north of the new yard, this was 
built early during the project and was provided with a 
deck so that it could be used by the heavy earth-moving 
machines that could not be moved over the public high- 
ways. Because the country is very flat, no particular prob- 
lems were encountered in any of the grading work. 

The water supply and drainage posed some difficulties. 
A water main two miles long had to be built to bring 
water for sanitary purposes into the new yard, but two 
wells sunk at the site give sufficient water for other pur- 
poses. The site of the new diesel shop is so near sea level 
that it is not possible to obtain gravity drainage during 
extreme high tide from all of the pits. A drainage ditch 
being provided along the east side of the shops grades 
down until the flow line is below sea level by the time it 




































reaches the north end of the layout. At this point, the 
water will be lifted and passed through an oil separator 
before continuing on to the canal at the north end of the 
yard in an open drainage ditch. 


Layout Involves Balloon Track 


The new yard will have 16 miles of tracks, some of 
which along the east side of the layout will be set apart 
for handling and servicing the passenger trains that move 
into and out of Miami. A feature of the track arrange- 
ment is the balloon or loop track at the south end of the 
yard, on which these trains will be turned. The track 
forming the loop has a maximum curvature of 10 deg. 

The North Florida division of the Seaboard, which 
operates into Miami, is nearly 100 per cent dieselized. 
During the height of the last tourist season, which in 
Florida is also the height of the citrus fruit and winter- 
vegetable season, only a few oil-burning steam locomo- 
tives were operated into the terminal. The high section 
of the diesel shop at the old terminal, 50 ft. wide by 160 
ft. long, will be moved to the new site, along with the 
existing 15-ton traveling crane. The building is to be 
extended 10 ft. on one side to supply additional workshop 
floor area, plus another 29 ft. for wash and locker rooms, 
offices and toilet facilities. Whereas only one track passes 
through this portion of the present shop, a 42-ft. by 
160-ft. section will be added at the new location to ac- 
commodate two tracks equipped with inspection pits 
working platforms at different levels and a 5-ton crane. 

As relocated the shop will include a 20-ft. by 160-ft. 
bay equipped with a 6-ton crane for handling wheels and 
traction motors released at a drop pit at one end of the 
building. 

Lift bridges will span two of the inspection pits 
to permit the movement of men and materials between 
platforms at the cab-floor level. In general, the shop is of 
steel-frame construction, with corrugated asbestos siding 
and built-up roofing, but the wash and locker rooms will 
be of concrete block construction. 

A trestle is being built for unloading sand from drop- 
bottom cars. The sand will then be shoveled into a hopper 
at the foot of a conveyor which will deliver it to a dryer, 
whence it will be dropped by gravity to a sand drum and 
then blown up to a five-ton overhead dry sand tank to be 
located between two diesel locomotive servicing trucks. 
The dry sand tank will be supported on a steel column 
and will have spouts for servicing both sides of the diesels 
on each of the two tracks. Diesels going into the shop will 
be serviced with fuel and water at the fueling platform, 
then supplied with sand, and those requiring washing of 
trucks will be routed over a track on which a locomotive 
wash pit will be located. 

Pumps and piping will be supplied for draining the 
dirty oil from the crankcases of the diesels and for sup- 
plying new oil. Separate storage will be provided for 
lubricating oil to be purchased from three different com- 
panies, and arrangements have been made in the piping 
so that the oil of the different companies will not be 
mixed, thus permitting an accurate comparison to be 
made. 

The facilities for repairing freight and passenger cars 
will include a drop pit and a 160-ft. inspection pit. An 
air-conditioning test pit will be provided with equipment 
for rotating the wheels under a passenger car, which are 
belted to the air-conditioning equipment, so as to operate 
these appliances in the same manner as when the car is 
operating in a train. Four tracks are to be assigned for 
servicing passenger trains, one of which will have a 1,200- 
ft. inspection pit. The area between these tracks will be 
paved and equipped with water, steam, compressed air 
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and electric service; the latter including floodlighting of 
the entire passenger-car servicing area. 

The car repair layout will include three buildings of 
concrete-block construction, with steel-frame roof systems 
covered with corrugated asbestos-cement sheets, and con- 
crete floors. One of the buildings, to be known as car-shop 
building No. 1, will include office and toilet facilities for 
the foreman and his assistants and toilet rooms for the 
car-shop workmen. Car-shop building No. 2 will include 
wash and locker facilities for all the car-shop employees, 
divided into separate rooms for white and colored men 
and colored women. The third building will be used by 
Pullman employees. 


Other New Buildings 


While power ventilation is provided for all of the 
buildings in the terminal area, special study was given to 
the ventilation of a structure housing the yard offices and 
a commissary. This will be of concrete-block construction, 
with a reinforced concrete frame. The outside will be 
finished in stucco. A one-story portion of this building 
will contain an asembly room and the offices of the yard- 
master and his forces. The first floor of a two-story por- 
tion will contain a commissary, kitchen and lunch room 
for employees and wash and locker rooms for trainmen. 
Sleeping quarters for trainmen will be located on the 
second floor, the area being divided into cubicles by metal 
partitions and curtains. The sleeping cubicles in the center 
will be supplied with fresh air pumped into a duct system 
with openings into each of the cubicles, arranged so that 
each occupant can regulate his own air supply. The cu- 
bicles adjacent to the outside walls will be supplied with 
fresh air from the windows. Power ventilators exhaust 
the air through ceiling grills from the entire floor area. 

The first building being constructed is a storehouse 
with platforms, so that the contractor might use it for 
storing his materials during the construction of the other 
buildings. This building is likewise of concrete-block con- 
struction, with a steel frame roof system covered with 
corrugated asbestos. Storehouse platforms and floors are 
of concrete, at car-door level, placed on earth fill. 

The facilities will include a powerhouse which, in addi- 
tion to a 350-hp. steam generator, will house the fuel-oil 
pumping and filtering equipment, an air compressor, to 
be moved from the former location, and water-treating 
equipment for the water to be used in the stationary 
steam generator as well as the generators of the passenger 
diesels. 

A 1,000-g.p.m. fire pump, to be moved from the 
old terminal and installed at one end of the new plant, 
will be supplied directly from a deep well. The service 
water pumps, located adjacent to the fire pumps, will be 
supplied from an independent well and will maintain 
pressure automatically throughout the shops on the ser- 
vice pipe lines, which will also be used as fire-protection 
mains. The water for drinking purposes and for servicing 
the trains will be stored in a 50,000-gal. tank elevated 
70 ft., and supported by the same columns as a 35,000-gal. 
tank for storing treated boiler and radiator water, but 
the sanitary water will, of course, be distributed through- 
out the shop area through a separate pipe system. 

The project is being carried out under the general 
supervision of W. D. Simpson, chief engineer. J. C. Wil- 
liams, assistant engineer of buildings, is in direct charge 
of the work, and R. B. Carrington is resident engineer. 
The M. R. Harrison Construction Corporation, Miami, 
is the general contractor. The W. T. Price Dredging Cor- 
poration handled the grading, and the track-construction 
contract was awarded to the Bailes-Sey Contractors, Inc.. 


Jacksonville, Fla, 
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Retiring president becomes consult- 
ant after 11 years’ leadership, follow- 
ing a decade heading the Erie; new 
chief groomed by long service as 
regional vice-president 











Robert S. Macfarlane 


Charles E. Denney 


Northern Pacific—Denney to Macfarlane 


On December 31, Robert S. Macfarlane, executive vice- 
president of the Northern Pacific since 1947, will, as 
reported in the November 18 Railway Age, become presi- 
dent of the 6,889-mile road, succeeding Charles E. 
Denney, its head since 1939 and former president of the 
Erie. 

After January 1, Mr. Denney will remain available 
to the N.P. in a consulting and advisory capacity and 
will continue to serve as a director. He intends to make 
his headquarters at that road’s uptown, off-line traffic 
office at 630 Fifth Avenue, New York, and will live, with 
Mrs. Denney, two blocks away, “where I can keep in 
close touch.” He will do whatever is best for the road 
and, apart from a few short trips, intends to be on hand 
in case he is needed. During the past 20 years, he cal- 
culates, he traveled an average of about 75,000 miles 
a year; hence he has no pent-up longing for trips. One 
son lives in Berlin, Germany, and the other in New York. 

When asked to set forth his views on (1) the future, 
(2) the administration and (3) the situation in Korea, 
Mr. Denney expressed the opinion that “changing of the 
guards” is no time for either the new or old president 
“to sound off on other peoples’ business.” Indeed, he 
wondered if there ever is a time when a corporation 
head ought to so “sound off,” and let drop the hint that, 
personally, he thinks too many businessmen think they 
know more about what they don’t know than what they 
do know. He is still very busy directing the Northern 
Pacific team—right up to December 31—and, to prove 
it, waved a fat, blue-jacketed dossier which will budget 
the road’s expenditures next year. Mr. Macfarlane was 
equally unwilling to pontificate—for the same reasons, 
and for the additional one that, to his way of thinking. 
a brand-new president ought just to say “hello” and 
get to work. 





Versatile Background 


Mr. Macfarlane, at 51, is a relatively young man to 
head up so large a system as the N.P. He is youthful in 
appearance, and converses with a quiet. persuasive 
enthusiasm which marks a man looking ahead to the 
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future with confidence. He was born in Minneapolis, 
but moved as a boy to Seattle, where he has spent most 
of his life. Like his predecessor, he had to earn money 
for his education—at Brown University and at the 
University of Washington. His freshman career was in- 
terrupted by World War I; five days after this country 
entered the conflict, he enlisted in the Navy as a seaman, 
being mustered out two years later as a lieutenant (j.g.). 
After graduation from college in 1922 with the highest 
possible academic honors—a fact he insists be soft- 
pedalled—he entered the law profession with Chadwick, 
McMicken, Ramsey & Rupp, in Seattle, and within a few 
months became chief deputy prosecuting attorney for 
King County. From 1925 to 1930 he practiced law as 
a member of Schwellenbach, Merrick & Macfarlane and, 
in 1930, took office as judge of the Superior Court of 
King County. In 1934, as the country was beginning to 
climb falteringly out of depression, he resigned from 
the bench to enter the railroad business as assistant 
western counsel for the N.P. at Seattle, and in 1937 he 
became the road’s western counsel. 


The “Far End” 


The N.P. as the oldest northern transcontinental is 
a pioneer business enterprise in the Pacific Northwest. 
It owns about 40 per cent of the railroad mileage in the 
state of Washington. Its western lines (west of Livingston, 
Mont.) are far distant from headquarters at St. Paul 
and are concerned with regional problems which re- 
quire the highest order of executive attention. Hence, 
like other large roads, it needs, at the “far end,” an 
officer who is able to tackle every problem which arises, 
deal with all departments and serve as the representative 
of the president in the region. In 1940, as the road 
was girding itself to carry its extraordinary war load 
and serve the fastest growing region in the country, Mr. 
Macfarlane, while remaining as western counsel, took 
on the added duties of assistant to the president. This 
year marks, he asserts. “the end of even the memory of 
a judgeship” and the beginning of his education in the 
full-rounded duties of a railroad operator. In 1943 there 














































came the further addition of “vice-president” to his title, 
and, in 1945, a directorship in the road. Two years later 
he was made executive vice-president. 

During these years in Seattle, Mr. Macfarlane found 
time to take on a long list of civic responsibilities, in- 
cluding 17 years of service on the school board, presi- 
dency of the city Chamber of Commerce and chairman- 
ship of the community fund. In 1933 he received the 
state Junior Chamber of Commerce’s “distinguished 
service award.” 

Throughout his period of service as executive vice- 
president, Mr. Macfarlane took progressively deeper 
bites into management problems. During most of 1949, 
he commuted between Seattle and St. Paul, spending one 
week at G.H.Q. and the next at Seattle, traveling cross 
country over the week-ends. At the beginning of 1950, 
looking forward to system jurisdiction, he moved his 
residence and headquarters to St. Paul and set about 
to “understudy” the duties and problems of the presi- 
dent. The Macfarlane family numbers six. Two daughters 
are in school and one is married. Robert, Jr., is also at 
school—and registered in the draft. 


Four Presidents “Educated” 


In addition to training his successor, Mr. Denney has 
had an important part in the “making” of three rail- 
road presidents—William White of the Lackawanna, 
Lynne L. White of the Nickel Plate and Paul W. Johnston 
of the Erie. In Mr. Macfarlane’s opinion, he made a good 
teacher because he engaged in the railroad business as 
a whole (and not as a specialist), because he had the 
endurance to work hard for long hours, and because he 
handled first things first. His method of training was 
not to put the younger officer off into a corner on re- 
search or “staff projects,” but to work with him, in 
partnership, on every type of problem that came up. 
When a man was given the Denney stamp of approval, 
he had jousted with every demon a railroader can face. 

Mr. Denney got into railroading because he needed 
money to pay for his education as a mechanical engineer 
at Pennsylvania State College; he worked summers at 
the plant of the Union Switch & Signal Co. at Swissvale, 
Pa.; liked the business—and the money—so much that 
he entered full employment with the company after three 
years of college. (He got his degree 45 years later, “‘as 
of 1900.”) While fully trained in the technical aspects 
of the signal business, Mr. Denney came to prefer to 
concentrate on the problems of application and spent a 
great deal of time out on the railroads studying the 
economics of train operation. He also learned the art of 
salesmanship—in a time, he recalls, when an order for 
six low-voltage semaphores was “big business” and many 
railroaders doubted if the motors on such a current could 
lift the signal blades. In 1905, when only 26, he seized 
the chance to get into application and maintenance di- 
rectly when he became assistant signal engineer for the 
heavily trafficked Lake Shore & Michigan Southern (now 
New York Central). The following year he was promoted 
to signal engineer for the entire road—an achievement 
which he modestly attributes to “being in the right place 
at the right time.” 

In 1913, he became special engineer to the vice-presi- 
dent, New York Central—Lines West of Buffalo, and, 
a year later, went back to the signal company for another 
spell of selling and applying. The current furor then was 
automatic train-control and “everybody in the country 
was inventing equipment.” He recalls that a Denver 
physician, asked by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to explain his gift to railroading, testified that his 
occupation was “delivering babies and stopping trains.” 
During that period Mr. Denney guessed that, when the 
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dust had settled, the railroads and the established signal 
companies would come forth with the answer; they did. 

Meanwhile, the Van Sweringens had purchased con- 
trol of the Nickel Plate from the Central and had put 
in J. J. Bernet as president to build up that decaying 
property to the highest standards. In 1916 Mr. Denney 
was called to assist in this project as special engineer 
to the president and to exploit his interest in the 
economics of train operation and control to the limit. 
There came successive promotions, each with a wider 
range of interest, as the Van Sweringens hammered 
their system into shape—assistant to president in 1917; 
vice-president and general manager in 1920; vice-presi- 
dent of the Erie in 1927; and, finally, president of the 
latter road in 1929, 


Working for the Vans 


Mr. Denney recalls that working for the Van 
Sweringens was an exciting experience; Bernet was a 
great leader, a man who enjoyed seeing things built up 
and get better about him. The famous brothers were, 
according to Mr. Denney, “hard-working, careful build- 
ers, who left things better physically than they found 
them.” Like most builders, they “over-extended” and the 
depression caught them off balance. Unlike speculators, 
“they themselves went down with the ship.” 

In October 1939 Mr. Denney resigned as head of the 
Erie, to become president of the Northern Pacific. He 
left a road serving a highly industrialized area, with a 
heavy suburban passenger business, complex terminal 
operations (including the New York harbor marine op- 
erations) and a dense traffic, to go to a transcontinental, 
running for the most part through sparsely settled areas, 
and dependent currently upon agriculture for about 30 
per cent of its revenues and upon lumber for another 
20 per cent. His fortunes now hung to a larger degree 
on the whims of weather and moisture, in contrast to 
the man-made trends of industry. “I could always come 
up with a highly accurate measure of the crop—after the 
harvest,” he is quoted as saying. 

But a short time was to pass before the N. P. was to 
feel the load of war traffic. As one of the country’s seven 
transcontinentals, its traffic was to increase out of all 
proportion to that of the railroads as a whole. Mr. Den- 
aey had plenty of opportunity to use his experience with 
the heavy densities of the East and to grapple with the 
problem of line capacity. Now, as he relinquishes active 
direction of the property, the prospect of still greater 
military activity in the Pacific appears as a possibility. 
He is of the opinion that the railroad is “absolutely” pre- 
pared for a bigger load than it handled in World War II. 
He points to the N. P.’s investment of more than $150 
million in additions and betterments during the last dec- 
ade and the working-out, by experience, of new operating 
techniques. 


“A Straight Line .. .” 


The retiring president, as noted, is not a specialist. 
His early career, naturally, created a lifelong interest in 
the application of signaling to train operations, but he 
claims to be “rusty” on technical developments and some- 
what aghast at electronics. If he can be said to have a 
predilection for any particular department of railroading, 
it would be engineering and maintenance-of-way. During 
his presidency, almost 300 curves on the N. P. have 
been eliminated or reduced in severity. There have been, 
in addition, a substantial number of major line changes, 
one involving the construction of 16 miles of new line. 
He believes any curvature that forces routine braking of 
freight or passenger trains ought to come out, unless, 
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HERALDING A CENTURY OF PUB- 
LIC SERVICE, this bronze medallion 
will be the symbol of the Illinois 
Central’s 1951 centennial celebration. 
Designed by the sculptor Julio Kilenyi, 
the medallion features, on the reverse 
side, a map of the railroad and its 
territory surrounded on the left by 
a festoon of laurel leaves signifying 
honor and dignity, and on the right by 
oak leaves for valor and strength. 
Every officer and employee of the I.C. 
will receive a pocket-size medallion 
eafly next year. Arrangements have 
been made with the road’s watch in- 
spectors to engrave any employee's 
name on the reverse side without 
charge. In addition, 150 centennial 
markers, 11-in. images of the medal- 
lion faces, will be placed at selected 
locations along the 6,500-mi. system 
—with appropriate local ceremonies 








as in mountainous territory, the cost is prohibitive. The 
N. P. has followed the policy of giving clinical treatment 
to a curve when it comes due for reballasting or new rail, 
on the theory that “if you don’t do it then, you never 
will.” This policy will continue, says Mr. Macfarlane, 
although the greater part of the potential has been ac- 
complished. “Do it when you come to it” will continue 
to upgrade the line characteristics of the N. P. in the 
years to come. 

The road now operates 38 road diesel-electric locomo- 
tives, 9 road switchers and 63 yard switching diesels. 
All main-line and Portland-Seattle passenger service is 
diesel-powered. Freight diesels are concentrated in the 
mountain areas between Auburn (Seattle) and Livings- 
ton and between Glendive, Mont., and Fargo, N. D., 
respectively, being assigned to the trains “where they 
will do the most good.” Diesel helpers are used in the 
Cascades, while heavy modern steam power, displaced 
there by diesels, is now assigned to whatever helper 
service still remains necessary in the Rocky mountains. 
Current motive power policies of the road are condi- 
tioned by the fact that it purchased a large fleet of effi- 
cient and large steam locomotives during the thirties 
and added to it new 4-8-4’s and 4-6-6-4’s during World 
War II. 

Also, from its wholly owned subsidiary, North- 
western Improvement Company, it purchases Montana 
coal mined at an extremely low cost. Dieselization of road 
freight service will progress as the economic life of mod- 
ern steam power runs out and in accordance with rela- 
tive costs. 


On Competition 


With regard to diversion of traffic from the railroads, 
the outgoing and incoming presidents of the N. P. are 
“concerned,” but not hysterical. It is their view that, “If 
the telephone had come first, there would have been less 
telegraph and if the internal combustion engine had been 
developed earlier, the railroads would not have built to 
handle some of the traffic which it was necessary to 
handle when competing with the horse and wagon. The 
permanent loss of some short-haul traffic to the highways 
is fully recognized.” 

Take less-carload merchandise. The N. P. proves it 
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wants it by building a string of ultramodern freight sta- 
tions at key points along its main line—designed specifi- 
cally for fast, modern mechanical handling. It has in- 
vested large sums in platform equipment. But generally 
the new stations are not as large as their predecessors. 
In short, the railroad has equipped itself to handle that 
part of small-lot freight on which a railroad does a good 
and profitable job—not everything. With modern meth- 
ods it believes it can cut costs—or rather, in these infla- 
tionary days, keep them from going higher—and has a 
reasonable chance of recapturing longer-haul shipments. 
Its subsidiary motor transport company, one of the earli- 
est in the country, performs chores for the railroad in 
way-freight substitute service, provides pickup and de- 
livery at selected points and runs buses where passenger 
losses can be relieved thereby. No large-scale expansion 
of motor service is currently planned; it will be used 
to serve and assist wherever individual opportunities pre- 
sent themselves. 


The Old-Time Religion 


Mr. Denney started to interest himself in trafhic-getting 
back when he headed up operations on the Nickel Plate. 
His boss, J. J. Bernet, although a stickler for detail and 
deeply interested in the railroad as a physical entity, was 
also a great salesman. Indeed, he was one of the inno- 
vators of the concept of the railroad as a part of industry 
which, by scientifically rendered, reliable service, could 
save the country billions of dollars in reduced inventories 
and price and style losses. He sold shippers on this 
“service-partnership” angle. Mr. Denney took that con- 
cept with him to the Erie and, later to the N. P. He 
applied the formula tirelessly in personal contact with 
shippers all over the country. Among the customers he 
became one of the best-known and best-liked railroad 
presidents, with a reputation for “getting about.” In this 
department of running a railroad the retiring N. P. presi- 
dent allows himself to indulge in one tiny bit of moraliz- 
ing, to wit: “A railroad president is a damn fool if he 
doesn’t get out and sell what he’s making: the product’s 
no good on the shelves.” It would not be illogical to 
expect that the range of his “consulting” duties may in- 
clude getting about among the trade, spreading the “old- 
time religion.” 
























North Western locomotive 3004 which has covered over 360,000 miles without shopping with 
the machinery still in excellent condition and suitable for at least one more year’s service 


C. & N. W. Steam Power Passes Fourth Year 


Without Shopping 


he Chicago & North Western locomotive 3004, the first 
of the Class H heavy 4-8-4’s to be modernized completely 
and laid out with a transit,* has recently undergone its 
fourth annual inspection after accumulating over 360,000 
miles, mostly in freight service. During this entire period 
the locomotive has neither received nor required any 
classified repairs. The machinery is still in excellent con- 
dition and suitable for at least one more year of service. 
Some of the outstanding endurance records of this loco- 
motive and others of its class, :.o small part of which is 
due to the precision layout made possible by the transit. 
are given below. 


* For a complete description of the transit method procedures and results 
see Railway Age of November 12, 1949, page 38. 
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The life on the first set of tires was 180,122 miles, of 
the second set, 150,228 miles. The third set was put on 
January 20, 1950, and has over 40,000 miles. The tires 
are still a full 4 in. with no flanging and only 1/16 in. of 
tread wear. Mileage between Lidgerwooding has been as 
high as 115,348. Some of the other H-l’s have gone as 
high as 225,000 miles on a set of tires. 


Cylinders and Guides 


The cylinders on the 3004 and all other H-1’s still use 
27-in. packing; no cylinder boring has been necessary on 
any of the 23 H-1’s. Most H-1’s still use the original 14-in. 
size valve packing. The 3004 has just recently had 1414-in. 
packing applied. As the maximum size permitted is 14% 
in., no valve bushing difficulties are anticipated. 

Both the valve guides and the main guides are still in 
good condition. The valve guides still have a 1/16-in. 
shim. The main guides are in excellent condition and are 
expected to last for many years. The crossheads are re- 
babbitted annually as a matter of course. 

All original shoes and wedges are in use on all H-1’s, 


The accuracy of the 
transit layout can 
be judged from this 
use of a micrometer 
in measuring the 
required shoe thick- 
ness. Such accurate 
alinement is an im- 
portant factor in 
the remarkable per- 
formance of the 
dual-purpose H-1’s 
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and the same is true of the floating plates on the No. | 
and No. 4 drivers. The 3004 and one or two of the other 
highest-mileage H-l’s have had 1%-in. oversize floating 
plates applied to the No. 2 and No. 3 drivers. Three new 
crank pins have been applied to the 3004, both No. 1’s 
and one No. 4. The main, the No. 3’s, and the one No. 4 
were originally applied in 1946 and are still in satisfac- 
tory condition. Most H-1’s still have all original crank 
pins. 

A crank pin witness groove is cut in the wheel hub 
about 11% in. out from the surface of the crank pin. This 
witness groove was cut by the quartering machine in the 
back shop when wheels were turned and pins quartered 
at the time the locomotive was modernized. The witness 
groove locates accurate quarter on each wheel and is used 
in setting the portable crank-pin grinders and turning 
machines when truing the pins is required by engine- 
house forces. 

One steel rod bushing, the right No. 4, is the only re- 
corded replacement in four years of service. Bronze bush- 
ings are replaced as wear develops but do not generally 
need attention between annual inspections. The motion 
work is in excellent condition, with no appreciable wear. 
no pitting or grooving. 

The silico-manganese coil springs used at the front of 


the front drivers and at the rear of the rear trailer wheels 
are still in good condition and none have required renew- 
al. Lateral difficulties are virtually nonexistent. The H-1’s 
are given 1% in. of free lateral on the front drivers. The 
3004 with over 360,000 miles has only 5% in. of lateral. 
The only maintenance required has been to renew hub 
liners. 

One of the outstanding characteristics of the H-1 loco- 
motives has been the almost complete absence of flanging. 
This is attributable to two principal factors. One is the 
precision alinement attained with the transit layout and 
the second is a procedure followed at each annual inspec- 
tion. The latter consists of dropping and dismantling the 
engine truck to inspect and repair the rockers and rocker 
seats. 

The only machinery repair of any consequence made to 
the 3004 has been the application of the oversize floating 
plates at the No. 2 and No. 3 drivers. The only time any 
wheels were dropped on any H-1 was to renew hub liners: 
tires are shrunk on with the wheels in place and are 
turned by Lidgerwooding. 

Flue extensions to five years of service have been 
granted the first two Class H-1 locomotives to complete 
four years of service. Plans are to request flue extensions 
for each H-] as it completes four years of service. 





Communication .. . 


The Need for Safer Coach Structures 


CHICAGO 
To THE Eprror: 

The recent collisions on the Long Island call anew for a 
revision of our conceptions of a safe car structure. There 
are two main modes of collisions—sideswiping, ‘with occa- 
sional buckling of one or both of the colliding vehicles, and 
climbing, with one of the colliding cars “telescoping” the 
other. Of the two. the latter is usually the more disastrous. 
For this reason bufferlike end constructions or derailing 
means have been suggested to initiate sideswiping before 
climbing can occur. Their effectiveness is doubtful in view 
of the tremendous inertia forces, which must be deviated 
within a split second. 

If climbing has once occurred, the large buffing strength 
of the center sill may do more harm than good. The center 
sill of the climbing car pierces, daggerlike, into the interior 
of the other car. while the impact energy is absorbed by 
crushing, collapsing or shearing of the relatively weak 
structures of the sides and roof of that car. To depend, 
therefore, on a rigid centersill, as the conventional Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads buffing strength formula 
would imply, is unrealistic, as the entire car body shares in 
taking up the impact energy. 

From this it follows that the car body should approach 
a tubular structure of equal buffing strength around its 
circumference. This would suggest a “monolithic” structure 
in which the underframe, sides and roof are tied into an 
integrated unit. It could for example consist of a boxlike 
structure with four longitudinal corner members, two at 
the bottom, forming side sills instead of a center sill, and 
two along the top of the sides, these longitudinal members 
being connected by crossties or carlines, similar to those 
used in airplanes. Extensive squeeze and collision tests 
conducted shortly before the war on German passenger 
cars with side instead of center sills showed that the actual 
buffing strength of car bodies can be increased substantially 
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if'a part of the buffing forces is transmitted into the sides 
and roof by diagonal braces. placed in the sides at either 
end, and by slightly heavier vertical posts between the 
windows. Careful stress analysis proved that in this manner 
the buffing strength can be increased without additional 
weight. 

Turning now to the car ends, the question is whether they 
should not be designed so that under shock loading they 
will submit to plastic deformation rather than to failure by 
fracture, shear or crushing. In this manner large parts of 
the inertia energies can be absorbed before they reach the 
car body with its human load. It is also well known that 
elastic elements. if subjected to stresses beyond the elastic 
limit, and therefore plastically deformed, have greater re- 
sistance to failure by fracture, shear or crushing than more 
rigid elements. Similar to the noses of diesel-electric loco- 
motives or to some buses with a latticed framework of 
tubular members, car ends are conceivable which bulge in 
under impact loads. From buses of this kind it is known 
that such designs stand up in collisions particularly well. 
as the deformation of the network of tubular front mem- 
bers restricts the damage to the vicinity of the point of 
impact. Latticed front ends with diagonal tubular bracings 
would lend themselves well to cars with center doors of 
the type lately introduced on two Chicago suburban lines. 
It also may be that the latticed ends, if entangled with 
each other in a collision, may prevent climbing. 

Still another possibility is the introduction of buffing 
structures with shear members containing plug-weided shear 
bolts, which would tear the surrounding plates over a length 
of several feet before the bolts fail. 

No matter what the merits of these or similar suggestions 
may be, there can be no doubt that a profound revision of 
our present car designs can be allowed no further post- 
ponement. There is, however, one prerequisite: a thorough 
mathematical approach, supplemented by scientific squeeze 
tests and by collision tests, not in the laboratory, but on 
the road and extended, as in the German tests mentioned, 
to high speeds and to the eventual total destruction of the 
tested cars. The costs stand in no proportion to the savings 
of human life. 

ForMER RAILROAD 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER 


















The “BLUE BIRD” Brings Happiness to the Wabash 


Introduction of this new St. Louis-Chicago 
streamliner has resulted in improved net earnings 


The “Blue Bird” is earning money. In fact, if present 
trends continue, this new train will have completely paid 
for itself in less than five years. And no one is happier 
about this fact than the Wabash and the men who worked 
to bring this new train into being. 

The St. Louis-Chicago market is highly competitive, 
with three different railroads seeking the passenger’s 
patronage—the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio, the Illinois Central 
and the Wabash. Of these, the Alton route of the G. M. & 
Q. has handled the largest share of the passenger traffic 
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The size of the circle representing each point on this map 
indicates its relative size and importance as a travel market. 
It is clear that little intermediate traffic is available to the 
Wabash, compared with other routes. The inset shows the 
location of Delmar Station in St. Louis with relation to 
Union Station and the western suburbs 
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for nearly a century and offers a greater variety of sched- 
ules for the passenger’s choice. The I. C. has the handicap 
of the longest mileage of the three routes but operates 
three trains a day, the same as the Wabash. The Wabash 
has a short, high-speed route, but it passes through only 
one intermediate city of importance, namely, Decatur. In 
contrast, the G. M. & O. has Alton, Springfield, Bloom- 
ington and Joliet. As a result, the G. M. & O. is in a posi- 
tion to obtain a greater volume of intermediate sustaining 
traffic than can either the I. C. or the Wabash. This means 
that the Wabash—like the I. C.—must rely to a greater 
extent on its through St. Louis-Chicago travel for support 
of its trains, 


Delmar Station 


The Wabash has one very important and influential 
advantage in its Delmar Station on the west side of 
St. Louis. This station is very close to University City and 
other suburbs just west of and adjacent to St. Louis. Its 
location is quickly and easily accessible by automobile 
and bus from all of the western suburbs where many 
St. Louis business and industrial leaders live. It is also 
close to St. Louis University, Washington University and 
other educational institutions in and around University 
City. By using Delmar Station, which is so near and con- 
venient to their homes, St. Louis business men can save 
themselves a trip to and from the Union Station down- 
town. 

Both the I. C. and the G. M. & O. have a morning de- 
parture from St. Louis, making it possible for a traveler 
to get into Chicago in time to conduct business the same 
day or to make connections east, west or north. Prior to 
the inauguration of the new “Blue Bird” service, the first 
train of the Wabash left St. Louis at noon. This left the 
Wabash without northbound service from St. Louis in the 
morning, a period of maximum demand. 

During the 1930’s the I. C. introduced the streamlined 
“Green Diamond” in the St. Louis-Chicago service and 
shortly thereafter the then Alton streamlined the “Abra- 
ham Lincoln” and “Ann Rutledge.” Following the war, 
both lines introduced a number of streamlined coaches 
and parlor cars, so that all of their day trains were 
streamlined. The Wabash tried to meet this competition 
with fast schedules and comfortably modernized (but not 
streamlined) equipment, but, even so, found itself in a 
difficult competitive position. 

To compete with the streamliner services then being 
operated by the other railroads, the Wabash management 
had to decide whether to attempt to capture business by 
makeshift measures, or to make a carefully planned effort 
to put its day service “in the middle of the running.” 
The decision, and the resulting construction of the new 
streamlined “Blue Bird,” was a well-kept secret which 
didn’t come out until the train was about to be inaugur- 
ated. 
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The “Blue Bird’’ serves 
Delmar Station in St. 
Louis where, usually, 
more passengers detrain 
southbound than at the 
Union Station 


With the introduction of the new domed train on Feb- 
ruary 26, 1950 (described in Railway Age of April 1). 
the Wabash again became a serious contender for St. 
Louis-Chicago travel. The schedule was arranged to pro- 
vide a morning departure from St. Louis and the Wabash 
became the only railroad to offer observation dome cars 
between St. Louis and Chicago. 

President Arthur K. Atkinson, in commenting on the 
new train, said: “When other railroads serving the terri- 
tory assigned streamline equipment and diesel power to 
their day trains operating in this service, we felt it neces- 
sary to meet our competition with comparable or even 
superior equipment and service. The result was the con- 
struction of the beautiful new ‘Blue Bird’ train with its 
domed coaches and parlor car, its wired music, radio. 
cocktail bar, coach lounge, and all other modern facilities 
for the comfort and convenience of the traveling public. 

“The results of its operation have—from the very be- 
ginning—justified the wisdom of the management's deci- 
sion to build the new train for this service.” 

There are several reasons why the “Blue Bird” has 
proved to be profitable to the Wabash. For one, with the 
inauguration of this new streamliner (which is a single 
train making one round-trip a day from St. Louis to 
Chicago and return—589 miles) it was possible to release 
the two sets of equipment formerly required to operate 
the late afternoon “Blue Birds.” The increased equip- 
ment mileage resulted in lower maintenance and repair 
costs per train-mile, and the substitution of diesel for 
stearn power produced a 51 per cent saving in fuel cost 
and a 47 per cent reduction in locomotive repair cost per 
mile. Furthermore, the new equipment and schedule have 
attracted new passengers and revenue. In brief, the new 
train reduced costs and improved revenues. 

At the time the new “Blue Bird” went into service the 
equipment on its companion day train, the “Banner Blue,” 
was improved by reassignment of cars and the addition of 
diesel power. This train is not a streamliner, but features 
comfortable air-conditioned equipment. Its schedule, al- 
ways fast, has remained substantially unchanged. 
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Recently the Wabash inaugurated two new bedroom- 
roomette cars on each of its Chicago-St. Louis midnight 
operations. Northbound, one of these bedroom-roomette 
cars is open at Delmar Station and one at Union Station 
at 9:30 p.m. for the accommodation of patrons. This im- 
provement in service has produced an increase in sleeping 
car travel. 

Travel to and from Decatur, the Wabash’s only inter- 
mediate large city, has been little affected by these im- 
provements in the St. Louis-Chicago service. However, 
the Decatur-Chicago sleeping car handled on the night 
trains has recently been restored for an experimental 
period. 


Produces New Traffic 


The advent of the new streamliner has resulted in a 
redistribution of passengers on Wabash trains. It has 
drawn some patronage from the “Banner Blue” and pos- 
sibly also from the “Midnight Special.” However, any 
passengers transferred from the night trains have been 
replaced by new passengers attracted by the new bedroom- 
roomette sleepers. 

All three trains combined are carrying more passen- 
gers and earning more revenue—proof that the new 
service has produced new travel. 

In 1949 all of the Wabash’s six St. Louis-Chicago trains 
combined reported an average gross revenue, from passen- 
gers alone, of $1.85 per mile. In the past six months, since 
the advent of the new “Blue Bird” and the bedroom- 
roomette sleepers, the average earnings per train-mile 
from passengers on the six trains combined reached $2.17. 
This 17 per cent increase in gross revenues from passen- 
gers occurred at a time when passenger revenues in the 
Midwest generally were declining. It highlights the fact 
that, although there has been a redistribution of traffic 
among the individual trains, the combined result has been 
an improvement running contrary to general trends. Un- 
deniably, most of this improvement can be directly cred- 
ited to the new “Blue Bird.” 





















The Place of Multiple Unit Diesel Cars 


Premises of Budd RDC car design—Performance for which cars are 


built and service economics — How they have been received 





In the RDC cars the Budd Company has offered 
the railroads a passenger transportation medium 
based on a conception somewhat at variance with 
generally accepted ideas. The cars, highly pow- 
ered, are intended for operation in trains subject 
to multiple-unit control comparable with that 
available on electrified lines but with each car 
carrying its own source of power. The article 
which follows is extracted from a paper by Ben- 
jamin Labaree of the Budd Company which was 
presented before the Society of Automotive En- 
gineers, National Diesel Engine meeting, Hotel 
Knickerbocker, Chicago, November 2 and 3. 





T here is a current railroad need for a self-propelled car 
capable of single or multicar operation with a perform- 
ance suitable for improving schedules and frequency of 
service at a minimum capital and operating cost. 

The Budd Company from 1932 to 1948 had designed 
and built a number of light-weight stainless-steel, diesel- 
electric motor trains and self-powered cars in addition 
to many hundred stainless-steel main-line passenger cars. 

In the summer of 1948 the company decided the time 
was ripe to reopen investigations of the latest possibilities 
of such cars in view of Budd’s accumulated know-how 
on lightweight cars, trucks and brakes and of General 
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Motors on diesel engines and transmissions. The Budd 
Company had also built up railroad research laboratory 
facilities to permit thorough proving of every phase of 
such a new product to insure success before offering 
it to the railroads. 


Design Premises 


Several design premises were set up at the outset: 

1. Power unit and equipment must not encroach on 
revenue space above the floor of the car, so that cars 
could return maximum earnings to the railroad. 

2. Therefore, the power unit must fit under the car 
floor, be accessible for maintenance and at the same time 
completely replaceable in less than two hours. This is to 
keep maintenance costs to a minimum and availability 
to a maximum. Also, to avoid encroachment on pas- 
senger space, it was necessary that the engine cooling 
radiators be mounted in a dome section on the roof. 

3. Engine horsepower and gear ratio were to be such 
that speeds up to 85 m.p.h. could be reached. It was con- 
sidered for a very large majority of runs for which RDC 
might be used that speeds above 85 m.p.h. would not be 
required. 

4. The horsepower-weight ratio and tractive force 
were to be such that accelerations should be equal to or 
better than any all-electric multiple-unit railway cars in 
service—that is, better than 1.1 m.p.h. per sec. This 
would also permit cruising at reduced power, which con- 
tributes to long engine life. 

5. The selection of the type of power transmission 
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was narrowed down at an early stage to a torque-con- 
verter drive with reverse gear. Electric traction-motor 
drive was ruled out because of much higher cost, greater 
weight and difficulty of locating two diesel engines and 
two large traction-motor generators under the car floor 
along with other necessary equipment. A straight me- 
chanical transmission was ruled out because of its cost 
and complication with at least three speeds both forward 
and reverse, because of inability to produce a sufficiently 
smooth acceleration, and because of expected high main- 
tenance. 

6. The power from the output shaft o1 the power unit 
was to be applied to the axle through universal joints 
and a drive shaft to a gear box on the axle. The drive 
shaft design must accommodate truck swing on 23-deg. 
curves (250-ft. radius) as well as car-body spring de- 
flections and engine deflections in the flexible engine 
mounts. 

7. The selection of diesel power was self-evidert from 
the beginning—high efficiency, low cost, less hazardous 
fuel and general all around ruggedness together with 
practical horsepower-weight ratios. 

8. The controls must be set up so that the RDC could 
operate singly or in any number of reasonable multiples 
in either direction from the lead motorman’s station. 

9. The car must be easy to maintain inside and out 
and must have an attractive exterior and interior. 

10. Enough different standard floor plans must be 
made available to most generally satisfy varied railroad 
needs without unduly increasing the cost of the product. 

11. The car must be produceable at a minimum cost 
consistent with good quality in order to gain the widest 
possible acceptance. 

About 500 hp. per car was required to give proper ac- 
celeration and to propel the car at 85 m.p.h. against 
train resistance of a single car. The employment of two 
275-hp. engines under the car is advantageous in several 
important ways: (1) It gives greater operating reliability 
in case of malfunctioning of one power unit and avoids 
possibility of a railroad tie-up by permitting operation to 
completion of run at a reasonable speed. (2) It makes 
possible a simple final drive from the power unit to the 
adjacent truck axle—two axles per car. (3) The two 275- 
hp. power units are each light enough to permit easy han- 
dling so that complete engine changes can be made in less 
than two hours using stock spare engines. This makes 
possible complete avoidance of moving the whole car to 
the back shop for engine overhauls and also eliminates 
any need of working over a pit to service engines. (4) 
Due to greater industrial demand for 275-hp. engines 
than for larger units, it is possible to benefit by auto- 
motive production methods on larger quantity production 
of a basic engine. 


Standard Floor Plans 
The RDC-1, RDC-2. and RDC-3 all are standard AAR 


85-ft. coupled-length cars* with identical main underfloor 
equipment layouts and with vestibules at both ends with 
fixed entrance steps. They differ only in floor plan. 
Even here the hand-brake end of these cars from the 
pipe duct in the middle of the car to the end is identical 
on all three cars. 

The RDC-1 coach carries 90 passengers in walkover 
seats located on 36-in. centers. One men’s and one 
women’s toilet are provided. The RDC-2 baggage-coach 
carries 71 passengers with one general toilet and a 
separate 17-ft. baggage section at one end. 

The RDC-3 R.P.O. mail-baggage-coach carries 49 pas- 


‘For a general description of these cars see “Budd Diesel Rail Car Has 
Seats for 90,” in Railway Age, September 17, 1949, page 496. 
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Analysis of the weight of an RDC-1. Total weight 126,600 
lb. with normal maximum load 

















Train resistance of single RDC and trailing cars in multiple 
unit operation 
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Tractive force and train resistance per car for single cars 
and three-car trains 


Two 275-hp. engines per car; 2.08 gear 
ratio; 30 hp. per car for auxiliaries 


sengers with one gereral toilet, with 15-ft. R.P.O. section 
and 17-ft. baggage section at the other end. 

The RDC-4 R.P.O. mail-baggage car carries no passen- 
gers, is built to a 73-ft.-10-in. coupled length to accommo- 
date a 30-ft. R.P.O. and a 31-ft. bagga 


ge section. The 

























same equipment is supplied as on the other cars except 
that there is no air conditioning and the equipment has 
to be rearranged somewhat to suit the shorter car. This 
car is shorter than the other three models to limit the 
maximum loaded weight in order not to overload journal 
bearings and reduce car performance. 

The loaded weight of the 90-passenger RDC-1 is 
126,600 lb. This is a substantial factor in the fine per- 
formance of the RDC. A breakdown of the weight into 
major categories is shown in one of the charts. © 


Acceleration and Running Performance 


The low RDC car weight and the excellent overall 
engine-horsepower to car-weight ratio of 8.68 h.p. per 
ton make possible a rapid initial acceleration of 1.4 
m.p.h. per second and easy high-speed operation. 

To calculate running performance, it is first necessary 
to determine train resistance at any speed. This is done 
by means of the well-recognized Davis formula adapted 
to the RDC on the basis of drift-test measurements from 
85 m.p.h. taken on the demonstrator car. This formula 
is made up of three components: journal resistance, a 
constant at all speeds; track resistance, varying directly 
with speed; air resistance varying with square of speed 
and also having a different value for the lead car with 
frontal resistance and the trailing cars with skin resist- 
ance only. These figure are plotted in one of the graphs. 

At 85 m.p.h. the total train resistance of each car be- 
hind the lead car of a multiple-unit train is less than 
one-half that of the lead car, while the same engine 
horsepower is available. 
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Speed-time curves for a single car and a three-car train 
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Disc brake performance data 
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Another graph shows the basic tractive force curves. 
Intersection of train-resistance with tractive force curves 
for various throttle settings establish the calculated bal- 
ance speeds for each combination. One- and three-car 
train operation is shown to illustrate the improved per- 
formance with multiple units. A three-car train on level 
track can run in direct drive at 65 m.p.h. with one-third 
throttle. On a one per cent grade the same train can run 
in direct drive at 70 m.p.h. with full throttle. A single car 
can run home on one engine at 62 m,p.h. in direct drive 
on level track at full throttle or at 50 m.p.h. in torque- 
converter drive at two-thirds throttle. 

The rate at which single or multiple units can accel- 
erate makes the RDC attractive for service involving fre- 
quent stops. On this type of run, if the stations are less 
than a mile apart, the cars may never reach direct drive 
lockup speed of 55 m.p.h., but aside from greater fuel 
consumption than on runs that permit cruising at higher 
speeds at reduced throttle in direct drive, the RDC is 
well able to take this operation in its stride. Speed-time 
curves are shown which indicate the performance of 
one- and three-car units on various grades. 


Braking Performance 


The Budd disc brake will produce actual retardations 
of 3.5 miles per hour per second in emergency and 2.8 
miles per hour per second in service braking. A fully 
loaded RDC has been stopped in 2,330 ft. from 85 m.p.h. 
using service braking only. In emergency a loaded RDC 
can be stopped from 85 m.p.h. in 1,900 ft. 

A graph shows brake retarding forces, stopping dis- 
tances and instantaneous decelerations for an RDC in 
both service and emergency braking. 


RDC Economies 


In 1949, the Berge and Loftus paper “Diesel Motor 
Trains” published by the Northwestern University School 
of Commerce clearly brought out the effectiveness of die- 
sel motor trains in solving some of the economics of 
railroad passenger transportation. Also, in 1949, the 
Budd Company sponsored a special study on the pro- 
jected operating costs of the RDC by Coverdale & Col- 
pitts, consulting engineers in New York. The studies are 
factually based on railroad statistics. This report dem- 
onstrates that the projected RDC operating costs per car 
mile are attractively low in comparison to any other rail 
vehicle of comparable performance and flexibility. It 
will also be noted that on the basis of the same passenger 
capacity, the RDC is cheaper to operate than buses. These 
cost comparisons are shown in two charts. 

Since crew expenses are such a large item in operating 
costs, it is important for maximum economy of operation 
of RDC and similar self-propelled cars that minimum 
crews be contracted for. A three-man crew instead of a 
two-man crew on a single RDC can increase the operating 
cost per car mile by almost 20 per cent. 

The Budd demonstrator car has run more than 68,000 
miles with an average consumption of better than 214 
miles to the gallon—about 3 cents a mile for fuel. Runs 
which require many closely spaced stops will have poorer 
fuel economy. Also, constant running at full throttle has 
a detrimental effect on fuel economy, not to mention 
engine maintenance. 

The rapid-engine-change feature will in time result in 
lower maintenance costs and permit increased percentage 
utilization of RDC’s. Still another item contributing to 
low maintenance that is not generally known is the disc 
brake. Considerable annual saving in brake-shoe cost 
can be achieved per year over clasp brake shoes (100,000 
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Comparative operating costs per train-mile for two-car steam 
and RDC trains 


miles per disc shoe instead of 6,000 miles per clasp shoe). 
Also. wheel troubles such as heat checks of the wheel 
tread are eliminated. 

When the Budd Company decided to go all out in pro- 
ducing RDC cars, it was decided that it would be neces- 
sary to reduce the sales price to the lowest possible value 
so that it would be within the means of small and large 
purchasers alike. It was clearly realized that it would be 
impossible to attain this objective by custom building of 
these cars to every different railroad specification, as is 
the practice in railroad passenger-car manufacture. Stand- 
ardization alone would produce the lowest costs. At the 
same time, the standard RDC to be offered would have 
to provide for a rather wide variety of operating re- 
quirements. 

As a result, the Budd Company offered three (and 
later a fourth) standard RDC cars (differing only in 
floor plan) to purchasers of any number of cars at a 
fixed price announced in advance. In addition, the Budd 
Company took a further radical step in putting into im- 
mediate production ten cars of two types before a single 
order was received. The reasoning back of this step was 
simple—it was the means of eliminating another disad- 
vantage resulting from the customary method of car- 
building—long delivery times. By this procedure, the 
Budd Company can deliver in one half the time that is 
usual, and in some cases, can offer cars off the shelf for 
immediate delivery. 


Reception and Service Record 


The RDC demonstrator car has traveled over 68,000 
miles successfully. Immediately after leaving the factory. 
the car was given extensive road tests for 6,000 miles. 
It was then tested in the Budd climate laboratory to prove 
out the car heating system. At this point, the RDC em- 
barked on a most extraordinary and successful counry- 
wide tour. A complicated itinerary of 10,300 miles was 
prepared in advance for a three months’ period. In all 
that time the RDC met every scheduled demonstration 
on time. The car was shown to 55 railroads in 30 states. 

Many correctible difficulties arose, but the skilled labors 
of the demonstration crew prevented delays. At the same 
time, it is a satisfaction to note that all difficulties were of 
the sort that could be corrected and improvements made 
to prevent frequent recurrence. In general, all major de- 
sign features were very successful—the car body and 
trucks, the engine and transmission, the heating system 
and, best of all, the performance. 
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Intercity B 


Comparison of the operating costs per mile of an RDC-1 with 
intercity buses of equivalent seating capacity 


At the completion of the demonstration run in Oak- 
land, Cal., on December 19, 1949, the demonstrator was 
made available at no cost to several railroads for trial 
revenue service. A number of railroads purchased cars 
immediately after completion of these runs, which gen- 
erally lasted from one to five weeks. 

As of this date, the Budd Company has completed 20 
RDC cars since the demonstrator car and has undertaken 
production on 20 more for completion in first half of 
1951. The Western Pacific has bought two RDC-2’s, New 
York Central four RDC-1]’s, Chicago & North Western 
one RDC-2 and two RDC-1’s, Pennsylvania-Reading Sea- 
shore Lines six RDC-1’s, Baltimore & Ohio 2 RDC-1’s, 
New York, Susquehanna & Western 4 RDC-1’s. Of these 
21 cars, 18 are now in service. 

The operation of the demonstrator RDC on the road 
in ambient temperatures over 100 deg. had proved the 
great reserve capacity of the cooling radiator and fan in- 
stallation. It remained to be learned in our climate lab- 
oratory this summer, however, just how generous the 
cooling system is. The car was being run jacked up so 
that the four driving wheels were clear of the rails. 
The engines were operated against the drag of the disc 
brakes. Under these circumstances and with a climate 
room average ambient temperature of 140 deg. F. the 
engines cooled perfectly; the cooling fans still cycled 
on and off. 





“Now that we are all getting a first-hand acquaintance 
with inflation, it is becoming plain enough that the tax- 
payers not only suffer losses as underwriters of projects 
whose costs are not wholly recovered from project revenues. 
They are hit in another way, too, when the federal govern- 
ment borrows money for public works or any other purpose. 
That is the biggest single factor in the pressure toward 
shrinkage of the dollar—especially when the borrowing 
follows the present fashion of calling on the country’s bank- 
ing system. Beyond all that, the ownership of a public utility 
system by a government or by a governmental agency always 
enjoys tax exemptions not enjoyed by business enterprises. 
This in itself places added burdens on the taxpaying public, 
for the taxes have to be levied on somebody.”—From an 
address by Carroll B. Huntress, chairman of the National 
St. Lawrence Project Conference. 
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Union Ratifications of Settlement 
In “Op” Wage Case Expected Next Week 


Agreement mediated by Dr. Steelman will result in 
three-year contracts; “‘non-op’’ demands still pending 


Formal ratification by the “big four” 
brotherhoods of the White House 
agreement for settlement of pending 
wage and rules disputes involving rail- 
road operating employees was expected 
to be completed by the end of next 
week. The Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers and Order of Railway Con- 
ductors were arranging ratification 
proceedings this week while the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen & 
Enginemen and Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen were scheduled to hold 
meetings of their general chairmen for 
that purpose at Cleveland, Ohio, on 
January 4. 

As reported briefly in Railway Age 
of December 23, page 30, the settle- 
ment was announced by Dr. John R. 
Steelman, assistant to President Tru- 
man, on the afternoon of December 21 

after he had hheld representatives of 
the unions and management in an all- 
night conference at the White House. 

The settlement provides ‘for a wage 
increase of 23 cents per hour for yard- 
men and five cents per hour for road- 
men, retroactive to October 1. It further 
provides for an additional two cents 
per hour for yardmen and an addi- 
tional five cents per hour for roadmen, 
effective January 1,.1951. As to the 
40-hr. week, it was adopted in principle 
but its installation was deferred until 
January 1, 1952, aft.r which the mat- 
ter will be determined on the basis of 
the manpower situation. The yardmen 
are to get an additional raise of four 
cents per hour—“if and when the 40-hr. 
week actually becomes effective.” 


Cost-of-Living Changes 


The settlement will be embodied in 
three-year contracts which will have 
provisions for adjustment on the basis 
of changes in the cost of living. These 
provisions, which come into play April 
1, 1951, call for an increase of one cent 
an hour for each point of increase in 
the consumers’ price index computed 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
the U. S. Department of Labor. The 
adjustments will begin with any in- 
crease in the index above 176. The 
November 15 index, which is the latest 
released by the Labor Department, was 
175.6. 

The contracts will also call for a few 
changes in working rules. And there 
will be arrangements for further wage 
negotiations on or after July 1, 1952, 
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if employees in industry generally have 
obtained so-called “improvement” 
raises. 

All pending disputes involving oper- 
ating employees are covered by the 
settlement. The principal controversy 
was that arising out of demands of the 
B.R.T. and O.R.C. for various changes 
in working rules applicable to road and 
yard service and a 40-hr. week, with 
no loss in take-home pay, for yardmen. 
It was the B.R.T.-O.R.C. strike threat 
in this dispute which brought on the 
present period of government contro] 
and Army operation of the railroads. 


Strike Averted 


The strike, which was set for 6 a.m. 
August 28, was averted when Presi- 
dent Truman seized the roads as of 
4 p.m. August 27. The strike call was 
issued after the B.R.T. and O.R.C. re- 
jected the recommendations of an emer- 
gency board which passed on their 
case. (See Railway Age of June 24, 
page 84.) The two unions also rejected 
a previous Steelman proposal which 
settled like disputes involving railroad 








MARKING THE 10TH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE “DIXIE FLAGLER,” President 
C. M. Roddewig of the Chicago & East- 
ern Illinois pins a Florida-grown orchid 
corsage on Mrs. William Lundigan as 
her film star husband looks on approv- 
ingly. The birthday celebration took 
place in Chicago’s Dearborn station, 
from which the “Dixie Flagler’ now de- 
parts for Florida points on a two-out-of- 
three days basis with both coach and 
Pullman accommodations 





employees who are members of the 
Switchmen’s Union of North America 
and the Railroad Yardmasters of 
America. The additional concessions 
embodied in the present settlement are 
expected to be offered to S.U.N.A. and 
R.Y.A. members. 

While these 40-hr.-week cases were 
running their courses, the operating 
unions launched additional wage pro- 
ceedings. They included demands of 
the B.R.T., O.R.C. and B.L.F.&E. for 
increases of 35 cents per hour, and the 
latter’s 40-hr. case; and B.L.E. de- 
mands for 20 per cent increases for 
its members in yard and road service. 
All these cases will be settled as a result 
of last week’s White House agreement. 

Meanwhile, there remain unsettled 
the cases involving demands of unions 
representing non-operating employees 
for an increase of 25 cents per hour. 
In these cases the railroads have now 
agreed to handling by regional con- 
ference committees, and the first joint 
conferences on that basis are scheduled 
to be held January 9 in Washington, 
D.C. 

The “memorandum of agreement” 
which set out the settlement of the 
“op” cases was signed on behalf of the 
brotherhoods by their chief executives 
—Grand Chief Engineer J. P. Shields 
of the B.L.E., President D. B. Robert- 
son of the B.L.F.&E., President R. O. 
Hughes of the O.R.C., and President 
W. P. Kennedy of the B.R.T. On be- 
half of management, the agreement was 
signed by chairmen of the three re- 
gional conference committees—L. W. 
Horning for the eastern roads, D. P. 
Loomis for the western roads, and C. 
D. Mackay for the southeastern roads. 


Details of Agreement 


The agreement deals first with the 
40-hr. week and the wage increase for 
yardmen, as noted above. There is also 
a provision stipulating that yardmen 
required to work a seven-day week 
shall be paid overtime rates for the 
seventh day—except in the case of en- 
gineers, who shall receive straight-time 
rates for the seventh day. “This does 
not create guarantees where they do 
not now exist,” the agreement adds. 

It goes on to provide for giving the 
involved yard employees daily earnings 
minimum and differentials for car re- 
tarder operators and footboard yard- 
masters as recommended by the emer- 
gency board. It further follows the 
emergency board report in providing 
for the writing of rules to settle such 
matters as initial terminal delay, inter- 
divisional runs, pooling of cabooses, 
reporting for duty, performance of 
more than one class of service, estab- 
lishment of switching limits, coupling 
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and uncoupling of air hose, the so- 
called western differential, and double- 
header and tonnage limitations. 

As to dining car stewards, the agree- 
ment calls for reduction of their basic 
hours from 225 to 205 per month, but 
no penalty overtime is to accrue until 
240 hours have been worked, the hours 
between 205 and 240 to be paid for 
at pro rata rate. This arrangement will 
be retroactive to October 1. 

Effective February 1, 1951, the 
stewards will be paid overtime at time 
and one-half after 220 hours have been 
worked; and the basic monthly salary 
for their 205-hour month will be the 
same as that paid for the 225-hour 
month. Meanwhile the present monthly 
rate will have been increased by $4.10, 
effective January 1, 1951. 


Three-Year Contracts 


The term of the new contracts will 
expire October 1, 1953, and thereafter 
changes will be “under provisions of 
the Railway Labor Act.” This three- 
year moratorium plan, with its pro- 
visions for “improvement” increases 
was set out in the agreement as follows: 


“No proposals for changes in rates of 
pay, rules or working conditions will be 
initiated or progressed by the employees 
against any carrier or by any carrier 
against its employees, parties hereto, with- 
in a period of three years from October 1, 
1950, except such proposals for changes 
in rules or working conditions which may 
have been initiated prior to June 1, 1950. 
Provided, however, that if as the result of 
government wage stabilization policy, work- 
ers generally have been permitted to re- 
ceive so-calied annual improvement in- 
creases, the parties may meet with Dr. 
Steelman on or after July 1, 1952, to dis- 
cuss whether or not further wage adjust- 
ments for employees covered by this 
agreement are justified, in addition to 
increases received from the cost of living 
formula. 

“At the request of either party for such 
a meeting, Dr. Steelman shall fix the time 
and place for such meeting. Dr. Steelman 
and the parties may secure information 
from wage stabilization authorities or other 
government agencies. If the parties are 
unable to agree at such conferences 
whether or not further wage adjustments 
are justified they shall ask the President 
of the United States to appoint a referee 
who shall sit with them and consider all 
pertinent information, and decide promptly 
whether further wage increases are justi- 
fied and, if so, what such increases should 
be, and the effective date thereof. The 
carrier representatives shall have one vote, 
the employee representatives shall have one 
vote, and the referee shall have one vote.” 


If the parties fail to agree on details 
of contracts embodying the present 
settlement, the matters in disagreement 
are to be submitted to Dr. Steelman for 
“final decision.” The settlement is not 
to prevent managements and employees 
of individual roads from “mutually 
agreeing upon changes in rates, rules 
and working conditions of employees 
covered by this agreement.” Also, the 
contracts will include “the usual pro- 
tections for arbitraries, miscellaneous 
rates, special allowances, and existing 
money differentials above existing 
standard daily rates.” 
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Billion-Dollar-A-Year Improvement 
Program Will Continue Through 1951 


To meet the rising requirements of 
national rearmament, the railroads will 
continue in 1951 the billion-dollar-a- 
year program of expansion and improve- 
ment which has marked the last five 
years. 

They enter the new year with orders 
for 125,000 new freight cars, to be 
added to the 42,000 put in service in 
1950 and the total of 345,000 new cars 
since the end of World War Il. 

The railroads have on order more 
than 2,000 units of new motive power, 
to be added to the approximately 3,000 
installed in 1950, and the total of 
11,000 new units since the end of 
World War Ii. 

With more and larger cars and with 
locomotives which total 7 per cent 
more in pulling power and average al- 
most 25 per cent higher in tractive 
effort, railroads have greater carrying 
capacity than they had at the time of 
Pearl Harbor. With the improvements 
in tracks, signals, yards, shops and 
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every other part of the plant, the aver- 
age freight train in 1950 turned out 
transportation service each hour equiva- 
lent to moving a ton of freight 20,000 
miles—an hourly output nearly 15 per 
cent above the peak movement of the 
second World War and almost three 
times as much as in the first World 
War. 

In times of emergency, railroad 
capacity is capable of a high degree of 
expansion. Between Pearl Harbor and 
the World War II traffic peak three 
years later, freight movement on the 
railroads went up more than 50 per cent. 
With access to the manpower and mate- 
rials needed te continue the program 
of enlargement and improvement on 
which the railroads have spent more 
than five billion dollars in the past five 
years, and with the continued coopera- 
tion of shippers and government agen- 
cies, the railroads once again can in- 
crease their transportation output in 
step with increasing defense demands. 





ist Quarter Loadings 
Seen up 16.5 Per Cent 


Shipper boards predict rise 
in 27 of 32 commodity groups 


Freight car loadings in the first quar- 
ter of 1951 are expected to be 16.5 per 
cent above those in the same period 
of 1950, according to estimates of the 
13 regional Shippers Advisory Boards. 

On the basis of these estimates, load- 
ings of the 32 principal commodity 
groups will be 6,926,919 cars in the 
first quarter of 1951, compared with 
5,947,451 actual loadings for the same 
commodities in the corresponding per- 
iod of 1950. 

All the advisory boards estimate an 
increase for the first quarter of 1951 
compared with the same period of 
1950. An accompanying tabulation 
shows actual loadings for each district 
in the first quarter of 1950, estimated 
loadings for the first quarter of 1951, 
and the percentage of increase. 


Actual = Estim. Per 
Loadings Loadings Cent 





First First In- 
Board Quarter Quarter crease 

New England ....... 127,800 138,371 8.3 
Atlantic States .... 674,720 777,208 15.2 
Allegheny ......... 725,489 988,639 36.3 
Ohio Valley ....... 750,705 942,699 25.6 
ee 9.6 
Great Lakes ... 13.0 
Central Western 22.6 
Mid-West ..... 17.4 
Northwest 1 19.9 
Trans-Missouri-Kansas 323,684 339,141 4.8 
POS 481,749 484,777 0.6 
Pacific Coast ....... 300,078 319,436 6.5 
Pacific Northwest ... 182,268 208,813 14.6 
WEE aves voansees 5,947,451 6,926,919 16.5 


The boards expect an increase in 





the loading of 27 of the commodity 
groups and a decrease in five. Among 
those showing the greatest increase 
are: coal and coke, 37.9 per cent; ore 
and concentrates, 32.4 per cent; citrus 
fruits, 28.1 per cent; automobiles and 
trucks, 22.5 per cent; brick and clay 
products, 18.5 per cent; machinery and 
boilers, 15.2 per cent; chemicals and 
explosives, 11.7 per cent; fresh fruits 
other than citrus fruits, 11.3 per cent; 
and iron and steel, 10.9 per cent. 
Commodities for which decreases 
are estimated include cottonseed, soy- 
bean-vegetable cake and meal, except 
oil, 19.9 per cent; cotton, 10.7 per 
cent; fresh vegetables other than po- 
tatoes, 3.2 per cent; livestock, 1.4 per 
cent; and vehicle parts, 1.3 per cent. 


Gass Anticipates Loadings 
Will Stay at High Level 


The step-up in defense activities in 
the weeks ahead “will most assuredly 
result in continuing heavy carloadings,” 
Arthur H. Gass, chairman of the Car 
Service Division, Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads, said in his most recent 
issue of the “National Transportation 
Situation.” 

Discussing the car situation as of 
mid-December, Mr. Gass said box car 
shortages “are again on the increase” 
while unusually heavy requirements for 
open top cars are causing substantial 
shortages of all types of gondolas and 
hoppers. 

“Box car surpluses a year ago were 
6,866 while this year they were prac- 
tically non-existent,” Mr. Gass said. He 
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Here’s 
a look 
inside 


Here is the inside mechanism 
of the Houdaille Friction 
Snubber. It is simple and fool- 
proof with an assured long life 
because of its carefully engi- 
neered design and precision 
construction. It is self-com- 
pensating for wear and entails 
no service Or maintenance 
which cannot be done by pres- 
ent railroad personnel with- 
out special training. 

Its effectiveness has been 


the HOUDAILLE* conclusively proven in long 


Friction 
Snubber 


and intensive service tests, and 
it is now standard equipment 
on the Chrysler-Design Trucks 
for the new General American- 
Evans Damage Free Box Cars. 

This simplified but effective 
railroad shock absorber is 
ideal for high speed freight 
service and for most modern 
passenger car suspensions. It 
is adaptable for both vertical 
and lateral control. 





The Houdaille Friction Snubber as applied 
to the Chrysler-Design Trucks for the new 
GAEX Damage Free Box Cars. 
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noted also that shortages on Canadian 
lines have become more acute; and he 
called attention to recent L.C.C. service 
orders designed to reduce or prevent 
delay to cars used for handling traffic 
at coastal points. 

The heavy demand for gondolas and 
hoppers has resulted from additional 
emphasis being placed on the defense 
program, Mr. Gass reported. He said 
the large-volume movement of coal, 
coke and limestone, which is “likely” 
to continue well into the future, has 
created shortages of hoppers. Mean- 
while, very heavy steel production and 
an unprecedented movement of pig iron 
through the eastern ports has taken a 
heavy toll on the gondola supply. 

Mr. Gass discussed 1950 coal load- 
ings, which he said are expected to 
approximate 7,200,000 cars. By Decem- 
ber 9, revenue coal loadings were 15.8 
per cent over the same period of 1949. 
The year’s bituminous production is 
expected slightly to exceed 500 million 
tons, as compared with 435 million tons 
last year. 

As to the lake programs, the C.S.D. 
chairman said lake coal dumpings at 
Lake Erie ports exceeded the 50 million 
ton objective on November 27. Iron ore 
movements from the head-of-the-lakes 
totaled 78,205,681 tons at the close of 
the season December 11. Mr. Gass said 
this represented about 98 per cent com- 
pletion of the ore program, a good 
record since the lake shipping season 
opened a month late this year because 
of weather. 


Discusses Equipment 

Turning to a discussion of equip- 
ment, Mr. Gass said December 1 sta- 
tistics for Class I roads and their sub- 
sidiary refrigerator car lines carried 
“several significant indications of fur- 
ther improvement” in the equipment 
situation. He called the box car picture 
“particularly encouraging” and pointed 
out the fact that there was a gain of 
10,000 in the number of serviceable box 
cars in the past three months. This 
gain reflects an increase of 4,000 in 
ownership and a decrease of 6,000 in 
the number of cars awaiting repairs. 

For all types of freight cars, service- 
able ownership December 1 was up 
3.100 over November 1 and was only 
9,000 cars less than on December 1, 
1949, when total ownership was 48,000 
cars greater, Mr. Gass said. During 
November there was a further decrease 
in total ownership, but it amounted to 
only 578 cars, the smallest for any of 
the 17 consecutive months during which 
ownership has been declining. 

Serviceable ownership as of Decem- 
ber 1 amounted to 1,700,962 cars. There 
were 97,571 cars being held for repairs 
on December 1. New cars on order as 
of that date totaled 115,847, while the 
number of new cars installed in Novem- 
ber was 5,072. 

Average turn-around time of freight 
cars in November, as reported by Mr. 
Gass, was 14.59 days. The comparable 
figure for November, 1949, was 17.6 
days. On the basis of reports from 726 
cities in all 13 shipper board districts, 
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cars detained beyond free time of 48 
hours averaged 14.71 per cent of those 
placed in November. This was the low- 
est figure since November, 1947, when 
the figure was 14.6 per cent. The, 
November, 1950, figure compared with 
16.79 per cent in October, and 21.59 
per cent in November, 1949. 


Tank Car Construction 
Program Called Inadequate 


The number of tank cars provided 
for in the 10,000-a-month freight car 
program has been labeled “inadequate” 
by Bruce K. Brown, deputy adminis- 
trator of the Petroleum Administration. 
This comment by Mr. Brown was made 
at a press conference on December 22 
when he declared that a shortage of 
pressure tank cars for transporting 
liquified petroleum gases is presently 
causing a shortage of such gases in 
several areas of the country. 

Mr. Brown noted that the National 
Production Authority has allocated 
steel for the building of 10,000 freight 
cars a month for the first quarter of 
1951. He did not say how many new 
tank cars are provided for under this 
construction program. 


D. T. A. to Be Kept on 
Sensible Plane, Knudson 


The Defense Transport Administra- 
tion will endeavor to conduct its oper- 
ations in the simplest and most direct 
fashion possible, Administrator James 
K. Knudson told the Southeast Ship- 
pers’ Advisory Board at its quarterly 
meeting at Miami Beach, Fla., on De- 
cember 13. The meeting was also fea- 
tured by an address by Alvin W. 
Vogtle, vice-president of the DeBar- 








deleben Coal Corporation, Birming- 
ham, Ala., and a past chairman of the 
Southeast board and of the National 
Association of Shippers Advisory 
Boards. 

Mr. Knudson, who is also a mem- 
ber of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, stated that the administration 
which he heads will use facilities of 
the LC.C. to the greatest extent pos- 
sible in conducting its work, but that 
there are numerous functions in con- 
nection with defense transportation 
over which the I.C.C. does not have 
jurisdiction. Introduced to the meet- 
ing by Legh R. Powell, president of 
the Seaboard Air Line, the administra- 
tor minced no words in condemning 
government control of railroads, as ex- 
ercised in World War I. “The effect 
was catastrophic, and I use the word 
advisedly,” he said. “For one thing, it 
cost the taxpayers over four billion 
dollars a year to operate the railways 
under government control, as compar- 
ed with less than half that amount that 
would have been required under pri- 
vate management. There was no gov- 
ernment operation in World War II, 
and happily so.” 


To Eliminate Confusion 


Explaining that there are now a 
number of government agencies dab- 
bling in defense transportation, Mr. 
Knudson said it was his aim to simpli- 
fy matters by eliminating much of 
what he termed “a state of organized 
confusion.” “The business of supervis- 
ing defense transportation from the 
D.T.A. level is essentially a simple 
matter, although, of course, it is possi- 
ble to complicate it endlessly by at- 
tacking the problem in a _ confused 
and complicated manner,” he stated. 
“My aim will be to discharge the du- 
ties which have devolved upon me 
with the cooperation and assistance of 
those who know transportation best— 
committees of the present officers of 
railways and other agencies of trans- 
portation, who have grown up with the 
business and are best fitted to conduct 
it, in peace time or during armed peace 
or actual war.” 

Mr. Knudson warned against any 
feelings of frustration or consterna- 
tion. He disclaimed any desire to throt- 
tle initiative or healthy competition, 
but explained that. in car handling, 
complete cooperation is essential. He 
stated that there are no present plans 
for issuing compulsory heavier load- 
ing orders, but recommended that ship- 
pers consider maximum loading on a 
voluntary basis, for their own economic 
interest. He also stated that the present 
general five-day loading and unloading 
week is cutting down the nation’s 
freight car supply by 15 per cent and 
urged shippers to resume a six- or 
seven-day week, stating that he had the 
assurance of the railways that they will 
supply necessary switching service. 

“Recently,” he said, “there has been 
a letdown by the steel companies in 
supplying steel for freight car produc- 
tion, resulting in a lag in the number 
(Continued on page 42) 
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of new freight cars turned over to the 
railways by the builders. However, 
conferences and meetings during the 
past week have corrected this situation 
and I am confident that there will be 
a production of at least 100,000 new 
freight cars in 1951. If there is 
any further letdown, allocation of steel 
for this purpose may well be put on 
a compulsory basis.” 

Referring specifically to refrigerator 
cars, which, in view of this season’s 
record-breaking Florida citrus and 
vegetable crop, were of particular con- 
cern to his listeners, the administra- 
tor said that this week would see the 
turning point for the better in refriger- 
ator car supply. He does not anticipate 
any particular difficulties on this score 
for the rest of the shipping season. 

Mr. Knudson warned that, if neces- 
sary, the D.T.A. would “get tough.” He 
stated that service orders issued were 
not mere scraps of paper. “If violations 
of such orders continue to pile up, 
we will . . . crack down on violators. 
Freight cars are not being built for use 
as storage warehouses and such use 
will not be tolerated.” 

At a dinner on December 12, under 
sponsorship of the Miami Traffic Club, 
Mr. Vogtle urged that transportation 
agencies compete on the basis of ex- 
cellence of service rather than destruc- 
tive rate cutting. “Carrier revenue must 
be sufhcient to permit good service,” 
he said, “and the practice of shippers 
of playing the various agencies of 
transportation one against the other is 
a vicious habit at any time, inimical to 
the shippers’ best interests. and par- 
ticularly pernicious during times of 
crisis. It is my opinion that if the nu- 
merous specialized freight rates unde 
which traffic is handled below cost 


were eliminated, no general freight 
rate increases would be required. It is 
these low rates, forced by vicious and 
unthinking competition, that bleed the 
carriers white. Such rates were never 
justified and most of them are products 
of and residues of the depression. Now, 
with a shortage of transportation, cer- 
tainly there is no reason for their ex- 
istence and the restoration of such de- 
pressed rates to normal and economic 
levels should be undertaken immediate- 
ly.” 


Favors “Short Notice” Tariffs 

Mr. Vogtle pointed out that, in other 
industries, prices are raised coinciden- 
tally with increased costs, citing the 
recent steel price increase on the same 
day wage increases in the steel indus- 
try were made effective. “The railways 
are being hamstrung by the lag be- 
tween the effective date of increased 
costs and that of higher rates,” he as- 
serted. “They should be permitted to 
issue short notice tariffs increasing 
rates when this step is justified by in- 
creased costs, with hearings to be held 
later. The railroad monopoly no longe 
exists. Unfortunately, the several giants 
represented by different agencies of 
transportation are arrayed against one 
another in armed camps, attempting to 
destroy the other.” 

Mr. Vogtle suggested the advisability 
of shippers advisory boards being 
broadened in scope to include all forms 
of transportation. “We have seen,” he 
stated, “that, through the boards, co- 
operation between railways and _ ship- 
pers has been immeasurably _ in- 
creased It is imperative that we 
evolve, for the public interest, a co- 
operation in transportation that will 
provide the best service at the least 
cost.” 








THIS 4,500-HP. ALCO-G.E. GAS TUR- 
BINE ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVE, which 
has been under test on the Union 
Pacific for a year and a half, is similar 
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to 10 new locomotives which the U. P. 
has just ordered, as reported elsewhere 
in this issue. It is shown here being 
fueled at Council Bluffs, lowa 





The general meeting of the board 
was presided over by L. A. Schwartz, 
vice-general chairman, who is general 
manager of the New Orleans Traffic & 
Transportation Bureau. T. M. Healy, 
district manager, and C. R. Megee, 
vice-chairman, of the Car Service Di- 
vision of the Association of American 
Railroads, reported, respectively, on 
territorial and national phases of car 
supply. Mr. Megee admitted that short- 
age of steel would affect the car build- 
ing program adversely during January 
and February, but stated that, because 
of the reduction in bad order cars and 
the new cars that would be put in serv- 
ice at a rapid rate beginning in March, 
it was his opinion that car shortages 
next year would be materially less se- 
vere than in 1950, although some short- 
ages are “inevitable.” He pointed out 
that most of the so-called “deferred re- 
tirement” cars kept in service because 
of heavy war and postwar traffic have 
now been retired, and that the rate of 
retirement could be expected to show a 
material reduction from now on. 


Raps Labor Slowdown 

A. G. T. Moore, general traffic man- 
ager of the Southern Pine Association, 
New Orleans, made a brief but impas- 
sioned address on slowdown tactics of 
switchmen in certain terminals. “Ship- 
pers should take cognizance of and use 
every means in their power to correct 
the deplorable tactics of railway sabor 
in the present state of emergency,” he 
maintained. 


Port-Control Consultant 
Appointed by D.T.A. 


A. S. Johnson has been appointed 
consultant on port control to the De- 
fense Transport Administration. Mr. 
Johnson has been port director at 
Gulfport, Miss., since January, 1947. 

Before going to Gulfport, Mr. John- 
son was with the former Office of De- 
fense Transportation for about five 
years. This included service as assis- 
tant director of the Railway Transport 
Department, a position in which Mr. 
Johnson was in charge of administer- 
ing O.D.T.’s port-control order—Gen- 


eral Order 16. 


Court Refuses Review 
Of W.P. Demurrage Case 


The U. S. Supreme Court has re- 
fused to review a lower court case in- 
volving interpretation of demurrage 
rules on the Western Pacific at Empire, 
Nev. The high court denied a petition 
filed by the railroad in Western Pacific 
v. Pacific Portland Cement Company, a 
proceeding instituted by the road in 
an effort to recover demurrage charges 
on freight cars held by the cement 
company on its tracks at Empire. 

According to evidence reviewed by 
the lower courts, freight cars were 
removed from W.P. tracks at Gerlach, 
Nev., by the cement company’s crew 
and locomotive. The cars were then 
held on the industry’s tracks until 
switched to the plant for loading. This 
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arrangement had prevailed for about 
20 years when the road filed suit to 
recover demurage which allegedly ac- 
crued on such cars between 1944-46. 

The trial court found in favor of the 
road, holding that demurrage charges 
should have begun when the cars were 
removed from W.P. tracks. The Court 
of Appeals reversed this judgment on 
the basis that holding the cars on the 
industry tracks constituted a service to 
the railroad as well as to the company. 
This court said that since no demur- 
rage was claimed for more than 20 
years “we must presume that the 
parties understood and intended that 
the cars net be considered appropri- 
ated” until actually spotted for load- 
ing. 

A brief supporting the W.P. was 
filed with the Supreme Court by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
commission asked the court to review 
the case because “the decision (as it 
now stands) establishes a precedent 
which will seriously hamper the uni- 
form application of the demurrage 
rules and enforcement thereof by the 
commission when applied to cars used 
by shippers having plant railroads.” 
The LC.C. brief added that such a 
decision will create “a multitude of un- 
published exceptions to otherwise uni- 
form demurrage rules.” 


President Signs 
Forwarder Bill 

President Truman on December 20 
signed the recently enacted bill, H.R. 
5967, which amends the _ Interstate 
Commerce Act to accord common-car- 
rier status to freight forwarders, and to 
authorize forwarders to maintain con- 
tract-rate arrangements with motor car- 
riers for terminal-to-terminal trucking 
up to a distance of 450 miles. Con- 
gressional action on the measure was 
completed December 6, when it was 
passed by the Senate. the House hav- 
ing acted August 9. (See Railway Age 
of August 12, page 63.) 


Canadian Carbuilders 
Will Get U. S. Steel 


Canadian builders of freight cars 
will receive allocations of United 
States steel amounting to 8,000 tons 
monthly during March, April, May and 
June, 1951, the National Production 
Authority announced on December 15. 
The N.P.A. action, embodied in Sup- 
plement No. 3 to Order M-l, is de- 
signed to aid in carrying out Canada’s 
current program for completion of 11,- 
000 cars. 

It was explained that many of the 
cars involved in the program “are in 
various stages of construction,” and 
that the steel furnished by U.S. sup- 
pliers will amount to about 20 per cent 
of the requirements, since Canadian 
mills are furnishing about 80 per cent. 
The 8,000 tons to be allocated month- 
ly will include: Plates, 1,60@ tons; 
structurals, 3,000 tons; hot rolled sheet 
and strip, 3,400 tons. 


Another N.P.A. action. embodied in 


an amended version of Order M-6, will 
make steel products available to Ca- 
nadian warehouse distributors normal- 
ly supplied by U. S. mills. “N.P.A.,” 
as its press release put it, “emphasized 
that both actions are intended to fur- 
ther implement provisions of the State- 
ment of Principles for Economic Co- 
operation issued by the governments of 
the United States and Canada last Oc- 
teber 26.” 


October Accidents 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has made public its Bureau of 
Transport Economics and _ Statistics’ 
preliminary summary of steam rail- 
way accidents for October and _ this 
vear's first 10 months. The compilation, 
which is subject to revision, follows: 


Month of 10 mos. ended 
October with October 


Item 1950 1949 1950 1949 
Number of train 
accidents* ..... 937 647 8,177 7,189 


Number of acci- 
dents resulting in 
casualties ..... 60 36 416 399 
Number of casu- 
alties in train, 
train-service and 
nontrain accidents: 


Trespassers: 
aa 108 93 1,038 1,064 
ee ee 107 98 996 952 
Passengers on trains: 
(a) In train accidents* 
Killed .... vk 5 73 6 
Injured ... 40 79 ~=1,020 489 
(b) In train-service accidents 
Killed .... 2 1 24 15 
Injured ... 135 137. 1,596 = 1,707 
Travelers not on trains: 
aor % : 6 4 
Injured ..... 64 71 603 633 
Employees on duty: 
eee 37 34 291 335 
ee. eee 2,088 1,594 17,305 18,720 
All other nontrespassers:** 
erry 182 144 1,313 1,266 
Injured ...... 546 467 4,759 4,400 
Tota'—All classes of persons: 
SO Kasiays 329 277 2,745 2,690 
eS SES 2,980 2,446 26,279 26,901 


* Train accidents (mostly collisions and derail- 
ments) are distinguished from train-service 
accidents by the fact that the former caused 
damage of $275 or more to railway prop- 
erty. Only a minor part of the total acci- 
dents result in casualties to persons, as 
noted above. 

** Casualties to “Other nontrespassers” happen 
chiefly at highway grade crossings. Total 
highway grade-crossing casualties for all 
classes of persons, isuadinn both trespass- 
ers and nontrespassers, were as follows: 


Persons: 
Killed .. 169 129 1,213 1,151 
Injured . 358 328 3,252 2,841 


President Gets Report 
Favoring More Waterways 


Three recommendations with respect 
to inland and intracoastal waterways 
are included in the report of the Presi- 
dent’s Water Resources Policy Com- 
mission which was made public by the 
White House on December 17. The 
recommendations read as follows: 

l. The nation should continue the im- 
provement of its inland and intracoastal 
waterways to standard depths as an im- 
portant objective of comprehensive mul- 
tiple-purpose basin programs. This part 
of water resources development should 
be integrated into a broader program de- 
signed to provide the nation with an 
economical and efficient coordinated trans- 
portation system including railroads, motor 
transport, waterways, and airways. In such 
a coordinated system all forms of trans- 
portation should be considered as com- 
plementary rather than competitive with 
each other. 





2. Waterway charges should not be con- 
sidered as yardsticks for railroad rates, 
but rather as rates for traffic which, in 
the coordinated transportation system, can 
move more economically by water than by 
rail. In order to assure the greatest over- 
all contribution of the transportation sys- 
tem to the nation’s well-being, railroads 
should not be permitted to establish dis- 
criminatory rates on railroads paralleling 
waterways, 

3. Decisions as to user charges, or tolls, 
for water commerce should be worked out 
as part of the whole problem of reconciling 
and making workable a coordinated trans- 
portation system. But with rates for all 
forms of transportation based on full costs, 
an interconnected system of modern water- 
ways, coordinated with land_transport- 
ation, should be able to sustain itself with 
tolls based on full costs and yield returns 
on the public investment, while contribut- 
ing to most economic use of the nation’s 
resources. 

The foregoing brought to a close 
the report’s 2l-page chapter on “In- 
land and Intracoastal Waterways.” The 
whole report, with its appendices, is a 
document of 445 pages, entitled “A 
Water Policy for the American Peo- 
ple.” The commission which made the 
report was appointed by the President 
last January. It was a seven-man group 
headed by Morris L. Cooke, an engi- 
neer, of Philadelphia, Pa. 

The commission’s Committee on Do- 
mestic Water Navigation Projects and 
National Transportation Policy was 
headed by C. FE. Childe, who was for- 
merly a member of the Board of In- 
vestigation and Research, the tempo- 
rary study board created by the Trans- 
portation Act of 1940. Included in the 
material supplied to the commission 
by this committee were three presen- 
tations reproduced in the report’s ap- 
pendices. They are: Brief Analysis of 
the Federal Waterway Program; Ex- 
amples of Industries and Communities 
Benefited by the Provision of Water- 
ways; and Waterways as Free Public 
Highways. 


Furlough Fares 
Exempt from Tax 


The 15 per cent tax on amounts paid 
for transportation of persons no longer 
applies in connection with reduced- 
rate, round-trip tickets sold by car- 
riers to armed-service personnel travel- 
ing in uniform at their own expense, 
when on official leave or furlough. The 
exemption became effective December 
15, when President Truman signed a 
recently enacted bill (H.R. 9840) 
which amended the Internal Revenue 
Code for that purpose. 

To qualify for the exemption, fur- 
lough fares must be on bases of not 
more than 2.025 cents per mile. The 
railroads recently published such fares 
for the Christmas season on a basis, 
generally, of two cents per mile. 


Freight Car Loadings 


Freight car loadings for the week 
ended December 23 were not available 
when this issue went to press. 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
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week ended December 16 totaled 772.- 
902 cars, and the summary for that 
week as compiled by the Car Service 
Division, Association of American Rail- 
roads, follows: 


REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
For the week ended Saturday, December 16 


District 1950 1949 1948 
Eastern ..... 136,456 117,418 140,554 
Allegheny 159,526 129,099 153,787 
Pocahontas .. 60,859 44,782 61,811 
Southern ; 136,321 114,144 132,215 
Northwestern 81,106 70,254 80,134 
Cen. Western 132,706 106,872 118,072 
Southwestern 65,928 57,159 67,979 
Total Western 

Districts .. 279,740 234,285 266,185 
Total All Rds. 772,902 639,728 754,552 
Commodities: 

Grain and grain 

products .. 53,475 44,615 48,577 
Livestock ... 10,517 10,773 11,479 
ES ee 166,349 126,476 160,260 
Coke is 15,678 11,579 15,277 
Forest products 47,516 37,741 42,672 
0 ere 14,583 11,305 13,990 
Merchandise |.c.|. 79,175 79,611 93,681 
Miscellaneous 385,609 317,628 368,616 
December 16 772,902 639,728 754,552 
December 9.. 766,743 668,825 782,913 
December 2 739,922 693,923 804,172 


November 25 701,421 664,555 722,936 
November 18 837,065 758,972 858,089 


Cumulative tota 


! 
50 weeks .. 37,549,943 34,792,364 41,525,519 


In Canada.—Carloadings for the 
week ended December 16 totaled 79.- 
580 cars, compared with 78,765 cars 
for the previous week, and 72,019 cars 
for the corresponding week last year. 
according to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 

Revenue Total Cars 

Cars Rec’d from 

Loaded Connections 
Totals for Canada: 

December 16, 1950 79,580 34,130 

December 17, 1949 72,019 30,524 
Cumulative totals for Canada: 

December 16, 1950 3,776,896 1,583,808 

December 17, 1949 3,792,265 1,543,330 


Bus System, Air Line 
Enter Honoring Agreement 


Pan American World Airways and 
the National Trailways Bus System 
(through its affiliates, Continental 
Trailways and Tamiami Trailways) 
have entered an agreement whereby 
agents of each organization will ar- 


range all transportation details for pas- 
sengers making a combination air and 
bus journey. Agents of Trailways, for 
instance, will make space reservations 
on Pan American flights to any point 
abroad and will collect from the pas- 
senger, at point of origin, the entire 
cost of transportation to the overseas 
destination. Similarly, agents of Pan 
\merican abroad will make arrange- 
ments for domestic travel within the 
United States via Trailways, so that 
the passenger pays his entire fare to 
the airline agent at the start of the 
trip. 

There is no agreement at this time 
for the two systems actually to inter- 
change tickets. “Interline” passengers 
are given an exchange order which they 
take to the ticket office of the other 
system at the point of transfer. The 
order is accepted by the airline or bus 
agent as payment for the ticket cover- 
ing the second portion of the trip. For 
airline reservations, and for informa- 
tion regarding rates, etc., bus agents 
deal with “control centers” at the Dal- 
las, Tex., headquarters of Continental 
or the Miami, Fla., headquarters of 
Tamiami, rather than with the airline 
direct. 

A Trailways representative told Rail- 
way Age that much of the traffic han- 
dled jointly by the airline and the bus 
system currently originates or termi- 
nates at points in the Caribbean and 
Mexico. “The tourist trade we serve.” 
he said, “comes, in large measure, 
from smaller American communities 
not served by long distance passenger 
trains and where the local bus agent 
has become the principal source of 
passenger travel information.” Neither 
Trailways, nor Pan American, he ex- 
plained, believe air-bus cooperation 
will “cause any new schedules to be 
put on overnight.” He indicated, how- 
ever, that with expansion of “air-tour- 
ist” service (as Pan American’s over- 
seas air-coach service is called), pat- 
ronage of the inter-system_ service 
would increase in volume. It is also 
expected, he said, that the service 
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would be used by travelers going to, 
or coming from, more distant points on 
the Pan American system. 


“Safety First’ on L. I., 
Draper Tells Press 


“First consideration under my trus- 
teeship will be given to safety,” Wil- 
liam H. Draper, Jr., newly appointed 
trustee of the Long Island, told press 
representatives at a special conference 
in the railroad’s Jamaica, N. Y., head- 
quarters on December 26. 

Mr. Draper, however, emphasized 
the railroad’s “unparalleled” safety rec- 
ord prior to the accidents at Rockville 
Centre, N. Y., on February 17 and at 
Kew Gardens on November 22. (See 
Railway Age of February 25, page 56, 
and December 2, page 72.) In his “first 
official act”—a letter to the road’s 7,500 
employees asking them “to do thei: 
level best to make our railroad safe 
for our passengers and for our employ- 
ees”—he had said also: 

“For 23 years you ran this railroad 
and carried more than two billion 
passengers without causing a single 
passenger fatality in a train accident 
an unparalleled record. | am confident 
that you can and will do this again.” 

As an immediate safety measure, 
Mr. Draper told the press conference, 
“installation of a new red warning light 
for the rear end of all trains is being 
carried out on a 24-hr. basis, and 50 
cars equipped with these lights are 
already in service.” The light, which is 
visible for about a mile, was devised 
by the railroad’s new general manager. 
Frank H. Simon. (See Railway Age of 
December 16, page 52, and December 
23, page 32.) As another immediate 
safety measure, the new trustee also 
said, the permissible “proceeding” 
speed of trains halted by a “stop and 
proceed” signal indication has been 
reduced from 15 to 12 m.p.h. 

With respect to the “long range 
safety problem,’ Mr. Draper said: 


“All known safety devices and systems 
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Westinghouse 24-RL Brake Equipment. Combining of various interchangeable sections 
provides a wide combination of functions, which completely meet 
the needs of all normal assignments. 

The flexibility of the 24-RL is particularly helpful in cases where assignments 
have not been completely defined when locomotive construction starts. 
Selected sections can be inserted at any time. Substitutions may be made 
after locomotives are in service, with no change in basic piping, 
if changes in assignment make this desirable. 

Several typical combinations, which suggest the broad possibilities 
of the 24-RL, are illustrated and described in Catalog No. 2058. 

A copy will be sent on request. 


Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 
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News Briefs... 


° . “A Century of the American 
Railroad,”’ in paintings, watercolors and 
prints, is the subject of an exhibit run- 
ning from December 11 through Janu- 
ary 13 at the American British Art Gal- 
lery, 122 East 55th street, New York. 

. « « Christmas on the Baltimore & 
Ohio began at 8 p. m. December 16, 
when officers and employees partici- 
pated in the ceremony of lighting—elec- 
trically—the 50-ft. holly tree at Jack- 
son, Md., adjacent to the railroad’s 
New York-Washington main line. 
Throughout the Christmas season, B. 
& O. employees on trains, in stations 
and in ticket offices wore sprigs of 
holly cut from the tree. 

. . » Itinerant Santa Clauses rode the 
passenger trains of at least two major 
railroads—the Missouri Pacific and the 
Norfolk & Western—during the week 
preceding Christmas. The N. & W. San- 
ta, the road said, had filled stockings 
for each child, and favors for adult 
passengers. 

- « « Ohio State football fans in the 
Akron area probably believe now in 
Santa Claus! The Erie, through its 
division passenger agent at Akron, J. 
Paul Clark, announced just before 
Christmas that it would make _ re- 
funds to persons who purchased tickets 
but were unable to ride the “Buckeye 
Special” to the Ohio State-Michigan 
football game at Columbus on Novem- 
ber 25, because of the heavy snow- 
storm. Over 500 rail tickets were sold, 
but because of bad weather, only about 


150 rugged fans showed up to make 
the trip. “The Erie didn’t want to dis- 
appoint the fans for such an important 
game so we decided to run the special 
anyway,” Mr, Clark said. “Under Ohio 
laws, the Erie is not required to refund 
unused train tickets since the excursion 
was made as scheduled. However, we 
realize that hundreds of persons were 
prevented from reaching our station on 
that day. We asked the Public Utilities 
Commission to waive the ‘no-refund’ 
rule ... The Erie will assume the loss 
incurred by operating the special train 
for the small number of people who 
showed up.” 

- » « We can’t overlook mentioning 
the Christmas party given by the crew 
of Boston & Maine train No. 119 for 
18-month old Karen Morrisette of Exe- 
ter, N. H., on December 12. Karen, a 
leukemia victim, who may never see 
another Christmas, had been using the 
train for weekly visits to the Children’s 
Medicai Center in Boston. The party, 
engineered by Conductor Henry Bowen 
of Beverly, Mass., included a Christ- 
mas tree and presents from train crew 
and passengers. 

. « « Running time of the Pennsyl- 
vania’s “Chicago Daylight Express” be- 
tween Cincinnati, Ohio, and Chicago 
has been cut by 25 minutes. 

. » « Operating revenues for the Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, 
and for its subsidiary Wisconsin Central, 
reached an all-time high during Octo- 
ber. President G. A. MacNamara at- 
tributed the good showing to the iarge 
movements of grain and iron ore and 
to accruals for retroactive mail pay ad- 
justments, 





are under careful study by a safety com- 
mittee appointed by the governor’s Long 
Island Rail Road Commission, and they 
are being given every consideration for 
application to this railroad. Recommenda- 
tions of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for installation of automatic train 
control (Railway Age, December 23, page 
31) have been under careful consideration. 

“IT have consulted with responsible 
public authorities, including the commis- 
sion appointed by the governor of the 
state of New York, and with expert rail- 
road advisers, including Col. Sidney H. 
Bingham, chairman of the [New York 
City] Board of Transportation, and 
Richard E. Dougherty, retired vice-presi- 
dent of the New York Central, both of 
whom are acting as consultants to me. 
There is complete agreement that the 
recommendations made by the _ I.C.C. 
should be carried into effect. Additional 
safety recommendations made by other 
public bodies will also be given full con- 
sideration. It is clear, however, that we 
should immediately take the necessary 
steps toward installation of safety devices 
recommended by the LC.C. 

“There has obviously not been time 
since my confirmation to determine the 
most feasible manner in which to obtain 
the needed funds, which are estimated 
tentatively to approximate $6,000,000. This 
question of financing will naturally have 
to be determined after the whole project 
has been studied. 

“However, it is in the best interest of 
all concerned to proceed immediately to 


design the safety system recommended by 
the I.C.C. For this purpose cash is avail- 
able, as the amount estimated to cover 
the initial cost of design is not more 
than $150,000. To expedite this, we have 
already gone into the requirements with 
the Union Switch & Signal Co., which 
has supplied most of the signal equip- 
meat now in use. A. N. Williams, presi- 
dent, has assured me his company is pre- 
pared to proceed immediately with design 
work and expedite it to the greatest degree 
possible, 

“I have discussed this immediate pro- 
gram informally with Federal Judge 
Harold M. Kennedy, and within a day 
or two will present a petition for formal 
approval by him of arrangements for de- 
sign work. I will also ask authority to 
work out some method of financing the 
safety installation as recommended by the 
Loa 


Mr. Draper further revealed that he 
had been promised “full cooperation” 
by all railroad department heads and 
by representatives of all standard rail- 
road labor organizations representing 
Long Island employees; and that David 
E. Smucker, one of the two former 
trustees, had agreed to remain “tempor- 
arily” in a consulting capacity. Mr. 
Smucker’s assistance, the new trustee 
said, would be “invaluable,” since “he 
knows more about the railroad than 
any other living person.” 





Expressing a strong preference for 
private, as against public, ownership, 
Mr. Draper said he expected shortly 
to receive from the commission recently 
appointed by New York State Gover- 
nor Thomas E. Dewey, a “reorgan- 
ization plan,” designed to get the road 
“out of bankruptcy,” but refused to 
comment on what such a plan might 
contain. 

The appointments of Mr. Draper 
and Mr. Simon, respectively, are re- 
ported elsewhere in this issue. 


Road Service Tests 
Of Laudig Bearings 


The A.A.R. Mechanical Division has 
recently authorized service tests of 100 
cars equipped with Laudig iron-back 
journal bearings in interchange service. 
In order that full benefits from these 
tests may be realized, detailed instruc- 
tions have been given regarding appli- 
cation of the bearings, condition of 
wedges and box roofs, bearing marks, 
stenciling and records. 

The A.A.R. circular pertaining to 
Laudig bearings, dated November 30, 
listed six cars on the Pennsylvania and 
ten cars on the New York Central as 
already equipped with these bearings, 
other installations being scheduled for 
cars of the Baltimore & Ohio; Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western; Denver & Rio 
Grande Western; and Norfolk & West- 
ern. The circular requested prompt 
return of any test bearings which de- 
velop defects to specified officers on the 
individual roads. Associated axles with 
journals damaged by contact with the 
iron back of the Laudig bearings are 
also to be returned, as this type of in- 
formation is specifically desired. 


Erie Begins Lockport-North 
Tonawanda Freight Service 


The Erie began on December 15 to 
provide freight service tg industries in 
the Lockport, N. Y.-North Tonawanda 
area which were formerly served by the 
International. 

The action by the Erie was taken 
after the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion granted permission to the Inter- 
national to abandon freight service be- 
tween the Erie at North Tonawanda 
and industries along the way and with- 
in Lockport corporate limits, C. S. Kin- 
back, superintendent of the Erie’s Buf- 
falo division, said. 

To serve Lockport industries, it was 
necessary for the Erie to take posses- 
sion of its trackage between North 
Tonawanda and Lockport, 13 miles, 
formerly leased to the International, 
and to purchase the Gulf line, four 
miles of track, from International. The 
newly acquired tracks connect the Erie 
with Lowertown, as Lockport’s indus- 
trial district is known. In addition, the 
Erie secured from the New York Cen- 
tral trackage rights previously enjoyed 
by International in the industrial dis- 
trict. (See Railway Age of November 
25, page 63.) 

The Erie superintendent said “The 
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section between North Tonawanda and 
Lockport will be known as the Lock- 
port branch of the Erie’s Buffalo divi- 
sion. Officer in charge of operations 
will be T. O. Peterson, agent at Lock- 
port. 

“The Erie will use radio-equipped 
diesel locomotives, replacing electric 
power used by the International.” 


SUPPLY TRADE 


Pullman-Standard Buys 
Tractor Equipment Firm 


On December 29, the Pullman-Stan- 
dard Car Manufacturing Company ac- 
quired the entire tractor accessory busi- 
ness of the Isaacson Iron Works, with 
plants at Seattle, Wash., and Rockford. 
Ill. In a statement to parent Pullman, 
Inc.'s stockholders, President Champ 
Carry said that “while the Isaacson 
business is not large in relation to 
Pullman-Standard’s present volume of 
railway car business, the acquisition 
is considered to be an attractive oppor- 
tunity to enter a new field where 
growth potentialities are clearly appar- 
ent and for which Pullman-Standard’s 
facilities and resources are well 
adapted.” 

Mr. Carry said activities of the Isaac- 
son plant at Seattle will be transferred 
as soon as possible to the Hammond 
(Ind.) plant of Pullman-Standard, but 
that operation of the Isaacson plant at 
Rockford would be continued. Trac- 
tor accessories produced by Isaacson 
include bulldozers, scrapers, rippers 
hydraulic power units, hauling winches 
and similar equipment utilized by 
crawler-type tractors, primarily in the 
earth-moving field. They are sold do- 
mestically by distributors handling 
crawler-type tractors of the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company, while 
foreign accessory sales are handled 





through the International Harvester 


Export Company. 


American Steel Foundries 
Net Totaled $3,719,075 


Consolidated net income of Amer- 
ican Steel Foundries for the fiscal year 
ended September 30, 1950, was $3,719,- 
075, compared with $6,505,442 in the 
preceding fiscal year, according to the 
recently released annual report. Sales 
in the fiscal year just ended totaled 
$54,401,235, compared with $74,619.- 
329. Unfilled orders on last September 
30, the report said, were $46,000,000, 
the largest backlog the company has 
had in the postwar period. 


C. G. Gehringer, whose promo- 
tion to manager of Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co.'s branch house at Louisville, Ky., 
was reported in last week’s Railway 
{ge, received his civil engineering de- 





C. G. Gehringer 


gree from the University of Cincinnati. 
He joined the Fairbanks-Morse sales or- 
ganization in September, 1936, and in 
1938 was assigned as a field engineer 
to the company’s Columbus, Ohio, of- 





NEW PITTSBURGH (PA.) FACTORY 
BRANCH STORE of the Link-Belt Com- 
pany, which was opened recently at 
5020 Centre avenue, will serve both 
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as a stock center for power transmis- 
sion and materials handling equipment 
and as a headquarters for the firm’s 
recently enlarged Pittsburgh staff 








Henry A. Sperry, whose appointment 
as sales representative in the St. Louis, 
Mo., office of the Safety Car Heating 
& Lighting Co. was reported in last 
week’s Railway Age. Before this ap- 
pointment, Mr. Sperry had been in the 
company’s engineering department at 
New Haven, Conn. 





fice. He served with the U. S. Army 
during World War II in the Far East 
with the rank of captain, and upon his 
return became a field engineer and spe- 
cial representative for Fairbanks, 
Morse at Louisville. 


Robert B. Barnhill has been ap- 
pointed manager of mobile radio sales 
of the Bendix Radio division of the 
Bendix Aviation Corporation, with 
headquarters at Baltimore, Md. He 
was formerly district sales manager at 
Chicago. Mr. Barnhill served in the 
U.S. Navy from 1942 to 1945 as a chief 
aviation radio technician, and entered 
the mobile radio communications field 
as a sales and service engineer for the 
Aireon Manufacturing Company, where 
he participated in pioneering in the 
railroad activities of that company. He 
joined Bendix during the summer of 
1947 as a sales engineer, and, on Oc- 
tober 1 of the same year was appointed 
manager of the Kansas City office. In 
February, 1949, Mr. Barnhill was pro- 
moted to district sales manager at Chi- 
cago. In his new position, he will super- 
vise sale of communications radio 
equipment for use by the railroad, 
maritime and petroleum industries. 


M. J. Donovan has been appointed 
assistant to the president of the Frank- 
lin Railway Supply Company, effec- 
tive January 1. Mr. Donovan began his 
career in 1924 as a special apprentice 
with Kitson & Co., locomotive builders 
of Leeds, England. Coming to this 
country in 1926, he joined the engineer- 
ing department of the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works, and was associated, suc- 
cessively, with the Erie as leading lo- 
comotive draftsman, and the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio as chief draftsman, lo- 
comotives. From 1938 to 1943 he was 
assistant to the chief mechanical officer 
of both the Erie and the C.&0., as w-ll 
as the New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
and the Pere Marquette. In 1943 he 
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Users’ experience 
certifies Freedom Wheels 
as the most successful means 
of eliminating thermal 
cracking under the 
unusually severe 
braking conditions in today's 


high speed operations. 


Over 500,000 in service. Ask a 
user about Freedom Wheels’ high-speed, 


severe-braking performance. 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Standard 
Stee! Works Division, Burnham, Pa., U. S. A. 
Offices: Chicago, Cleveland, Houston, New York, 


ab or mance San Francisco, St. Louis, 
BAL DY GAN. stanoaro stet works vivision 
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was named mechanical engineer of the 
Lima Locomotive Works, later a divi- 
sion of the Lima-Hamilton Corporation. 
Mr. Donovan became chief engineer of 
Lima-Hamilton’s Locomotive division 
early in 1950, and continues in that 
capacity until assuming his new duties 
with Franklin. 


George W. Morrow has been 
appointed sales manager in charge of 
the Central and Southern district for 
the Power Ballaster Products division 
of the Pullman-Standard Car Man- 
ufacturing Company. At the same 
time John C. Bell becomes sales 
manager in charge of the Northeastern 





George W. Morrow 


district and Robert C. Caldwell, 
manager of the South and Southwest- 
ern sales district. Mr. Morrow began 
his railroadycareer with the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford, becoming 
track supervisor in 1916. In 1926 he 
joined the Ingersoll Rand Company, 
continuing with that organization until 





John C. Bell 


1940, when he went into business for 
himself in the maintenance of way 
equipment field. He became manager 
of railroad sales for the Construction 
Equipment division of Worthington 
Pump & Manufacturing Corp. in 1942, 
and in May, 1949, joined Pullman- 
Standard. 

Mr. Bell is a native of New England. 
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He also began his career with the New 
Haven, serving in various positions in 
that road’s maintenance of way depart- 
ment. Prior to joining Pullman-Stand- 
ard this year, he was division engineer 
and engineer of track on the New 
Haven. 

Mr. Caldwell began his business 
career with the Acme Steel Company, 
Riverdale, Ill. Following a tour .f duty 





Robert C. Caldwell 


with the U. S. Army Air Forces in 
World War II, he joined the Illinois 
Central’s engineering department at 
Clinton, Ill. Subsequently he became 
engineer in charge of track, signal, 
building and valuation for the Jack- 
sonville (Fla.) Terminal, in which 
position he was serving prior to becom- 
ing associated with Pullman-Standard. 


J. E. Vaughn has been elected 
vice-president in charge of sales of the 
Standard Railway Equipment 
Manufacturing Company, with jur- 
isdiction over sales in the United States 
and Canada. S. L. Beymer has been 
elected vice-president and executive 
assistant to the president. 


David R. Hull, assistant manager 
of the equipment divisions of the 
Raytheon Manufacturing Com- 
pany, has been elected a_ vice-presi- 
dent of the firm. On January 1, Mr. 
Hull will become manager of the 
equipment divisions, to succeed Wal- 
lace L. Gifford, who will continue 
with the company as a director and 
vice-president in an advisory capacity. 


D. B. Bishop, sales representative 
for the Dearborn Chemical Com- 
pany in the Pittsburgh, Pa., area, has 
been appointed manager of the com- 
pany’s office in that city, succeeding 
J. A. Crenner, who has retired. 


The American Locomotive Com- 
pany has established a new organiza- 
tion at its Schenectady, N. Y., plant to 
handle ordnance production while con- 
tinuing intact its organization for 
manufacturing diesel-electric locomo- 
tives. Railroad customers have been as- 
sured, in a policy letter from Duncan 
W. Fraser, Alco chairman and presi- 
dent, that Alco-General Electric loco- 
motives and parts will continue to be 





produced at capacity levels and that 
commitments on deliveries would be 
met just as in the past, unless national 
conditions affecting all builders inter- 
fere. A. M. Hamilton, vice-president, 
is in charge of the new Ordnance di- 
vision, and W. E. Corrigan, another 
vice-president, has been appointed con- 
tracting officer of the division. 


Robert Gregg will retire as presi- 
dent of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Co., a subsidiary of the 
United States Steel Corporation, 
on January 1 and will be succeeded by 
Arthur V. Wiebel, presently vice- 
president in charge of operations. 
John Pugsley, comptroller, has been 
elected to the newly established posi- 
tion of executive vice-president, also 
effective January 1. Succeeding Mr. 
Wiebel will be J. M. Spearman, who 
advances from the position of man- 
ager of manufacturing operations. Mr. 
Pugsley’s successor will be Hartwell 
A. Greene, presently assistant comp- 
troller. 


The following appointments, effec- 
tive January 1, have been announced 
by the General Railway Signal 
Company: Arthur E. Heimbach, 
as sales vice-president; Albert G. 
Moore, director of publicity; and 
Arthur W. Taff, advertising manager. 
Mr. Heimbach, with headquarters in 
Rochester, N. Y., will be in charge of 
sales here and in Canada. He was born 
on December 23, 1902, in Allentown, 
Pa. After graduating in electrical en- 
gineering from Pennsylvania State 
College in 1924 he completed the two- 
year apprenticeship course of the 
Union Switch & Signal Co., for which 





Arthur E. Heimbach 


he served as engineer until 1927, when 
he became train control supervisor of 
the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie. In 1931 
Mr. Heimbach was appointed assistant 
signal engineer. Two years later he be- 
came assistant signal and telegraph 
engineer, and in 1937 was promoted to 
principal assistant engineer. He joined 
General Railway Signal in 1941, in 
Chicago, as sales engineer. He was 
made resident manager of the Chicago 
office in 1945 and western manager in 
1948, advancing to vice-president of 
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The report which we received recently 
with a photograph of a Niles Hydrau- 
lic Car-Wheel Borer said simply: 
“Tools No. 44 Carb. tips. A cast wheel 
every 4 minutes, A steel wheel every 
6 minutes.” 

We know of enough other shops that 
are also consistently turning out 60 
or more wheels in eight hours to say 
that 300 wheels in a 40-hour week is 
entirely practical. 


* * a 
This Niles Hydraulic Car-Wheel Borer 
has a range of table speeds and feeds de- 
signed for carbide tools. After the de- 
sired speeds and feeds for roughing, 
finishing and chamfering are selected, 


they are automatically engaged at the 
proper time during the cycle. The cycle 
itself is entirely automatic, from move- 
ment of starting lever to return traverse 
of the boring bar and application of table 
brake. Wheels are chucked and un- 
chucked by pressing buttons. Provision 
is made for hub facing, with hydraulic 
feed. (Attachment not in use when this 
photograph was taken.) 

The Niles borer may be, and usually 
is, supplied with its own cranes—one, or 
driven by separate 
motors and bolted to the machine frame. 


These cut loading and unloading time. 
* * * 
lo date, 34 railroads and nine car and 


one on each side 





S|] HYDRAULIC CAR-WHEEL BORER 



















locomotive builders have purchased 74 
of these machines. We will be glad to 
help you make arrangements to see one 
in operation. Just call the Lima-Hamilton 
sales office in New York, Chicago, or 
other principal cities, or write direct to 
Lima-Hamilton Corporation, Hamilton, 
Ohio. 


amis LIMA a 
’ HAMILTON 


CORPORATION 





NILES TOOL WORKS CO. eA Division of Lima-Hamilton Corporation e HAMILTON, OHIO 
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sales in the western United States and 
Canada in January, 1950, which posi- 
tion he held until his recent appoint- 
ment. 


Harry J. Leddy has been elected 
executive vice-president of the Ship- 
pers’ Car Line Corporation, sub- 
sidiary of the American Car & 
Foundry Co. John B. Davenport 
has been named vice-president in 
charge of sales. 


E. G. Doke, assistant to president, 
and J. J. Murphy, manager of sales, 
of the MacLean-Fogg Lock Nut 
Company, have been appointed vice- 
presidents. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


Officers of the Signal Section of 
the Engineering Division of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads fo 
1951 have been named, as follows: 





Chairman, D. W. Fuller, signal engi- 
neer, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; 


first vice-chairman, E. S. Taylor, en 
gineer of signals, Canadian Pacific; 
and second vice-chairman, R. W. Troth, 
superintendent, communication and sig- 
nals, St. Louis-San Francisco. W. G. 
Salmonson, assistant chief engineer 
signals. Pennsylvania. and A. L. Ess- 
man, chief signal engineer—system 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, have 
been elected to the committee of di- 
rection for the term January 1, 1951, to 
December 31, 1954. 


G. O. Stanley. of the trafic depart- 
ment of the Tennessee Eastman Cor- 
poration, has been elected president of 
the Appalachian Traffie Club for 
1951. S. R. Jennings. also of Tennessee 
Eastman’s traffic department. was 
elected secretary-treasurer. 








John G. Bucuss, general manager of the 
Steel Strapping division of the Acme 
Steel Company, has been elected 
president of the Materials Handling 
institute for 1951. Mr. Bucuss has 
served in other official capacities with 
M.H.1. for the past three years 
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EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES 





FREIGHT CARS 


The Bangor & Aroostook has been 
authorized to acquire 500 new refriger- 
ator cars at a cost of $4,500,000. This 
equipment, to be purchased from con- 
tract builders or built at the road’s 
Derby, Me., shops, is in addition to 500 
refrigerator cars being rebuilt at Derby 
at a $1,500,000 cost, and the 300 box 
“heater cars” recently delivered by the 
Magor Car Corporation at a cost of 
$2,100,000 (see Railway Age of May 
13, page 68). 


The Lehigh & New England has 
ordered 500 50-ton hopper cars from 
the American Car & Foundry Co. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


U. P. Orders 10 G. E. Gas 
Turbine Electrics 


‘he Union Pacific has ordered 10 
gas turbine electric locomotives from 
the General Electric Company. Place- 
ment of the nation’s first order for 
these locomotives was announced by 
\. E. Stoddard, U.P. president. who 
said they will be similar to a 4,500-hp. 
unit which has been undergoing test 
on regular freight runs of the U. P. 
for the past year and a half. Delivery 
is expected to begin in the latter part 
of 1951. Mr. Stoddard said the new 
locomotives will be assigned to regular 
freight service and will permit the U.P. 
to “evaluate more fully, under a wider 
variety of operating conditions. the po- 
tentialities of this new type of motive 
power.” 

“On the basis of results to date, the 
gas turbine electric locomotive looks 
promising as an addition to steam and 
diesel-electric power.” Mr. Stoddard 





added. “Tests to date have been most 
encouraging.” 

This gas turbine electric locomotive 
outwardly resembles a straight electric 
locomotive in appearance. It requires 
virtually no water and has few moving 
parts. It uses low cost Bunker C oil as 
fuel. The gas turbine power plant is 
similar in principle to the power plant 
in jet planes, except that there is no 
jet effect, or thrust, as in a plane. In 
the locomotive, the turbine is connected 
through reduction gears to electric 
generators. The locomotives will be 
geared for freight service and will have 
a top speed of 65 m.p.h. Unlike the 
developmental unit. which has an oper- 
ating cab at each end, the new locomo- 
tives will have a cab only at the front 
end. 

In the latest report on performance 
of the developmental unit on the U.P., 
G. W. Wilson, manager of the G.E. 
Locomotive and Car Equipment divi- 
sions, said it has operated nearly 80,- 
000 mi. in regular freight service and 
handled 285.800.000 gross ton-miles. 
The turbine power plant has been in 
operation nearly 5,000 hours. 

The new locomotives will be 83 ft.. 
744 in. long over knuckles, 14 ft., 3 
in. high over roof sheets and will nego- 
tiate curves of 288-ft. radius. The run- 
ning gear will consist of four two-axle 
trucks, with each truck equipped with 
two traction motors. The weight will be 
approximately 253 tons. 


Locomotives on Order 


Class I railroads on December 1 had 
1.657 locomotives on order, the largest 
number on order at any time in the 
past 27 years, according to the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads. The 
December | total included 1,634 diesel- 
electrics, 17 steam locomotives, and 6 
electrics. 

New locomotives placed in service in 
November totaled 200, including 196 
diesel-electrics. 2 electrics, and 2 steam. 
Instailations in this year’s first 11 





IN DESCRIBING the new Common- 
wealth B-X type truck for commodity 
cars operating in passenger train serv- 
ice, the statement was correctly made 
on page 61 of the November 18 Rail- 
way Age that this truck may be ar- 
ranged either for clasp brakes or single- 
shoe brakes, and for roller bearings or 
plain bearings. B-X trucks under the 





box car shown in the descriptive 
article, however, were equipped with 
plain bearings and single-shoe brakes, 
not with roller bearings and clasp 
brakes as stated in the caption. A B-X 
truck to which roller bearings and clasp 
brakes are applied is shown in the ac- 
companying illustration 
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use Vanadium Steels and Irons 





You can obtain the mechanical prop- 
erties required for satisfactory operation 
and long service life of Diesel locomo- 
tives by using Vanadium steels and irons. 


Vanadium steel forgings, as well as 
Vanadium iron castings, have been de- 
signed for the best balance of mechani- 
cal properties obtainable for the service 
required of each specific part. 

Recommended steel and iron com- 
positions are given in the accompanying 
list for a variety of parts, many of 
which have already established satis- 
factory service records. A choice of ma- 
terials is shown in some instances, in 
recognition of preference and of those 
variations in design and type of service 
which govern the properties required. 


The metallurgical engineers of the 
Vanadium Corporation of America re- 
alize that each part is an individual 
problem, and they are prepared to 
cooperate with you to the fullest extent 
in selecting the best material for each 
application. 

ee @ 


Write for Data Sheet giving details 
of composition, heat treatment 
and mechanical properties of 
Vanadium steels and irons for 
various Diesel applications. 


MAKERS OF 
ALLOYS 





MATERIAL 





STEELS 





AXLES 


C-V steel 





BRAKE RIGGING CASTINGS 


Mn-V cast steel 











CAMSHAFTS Cr-V (AISI 6120) steel 
COUPLERS Mn-V cast steel 
CRANKSHAFTS Cr-Mo-V (4140+-V) steel 


Ni-Cr-Mo-V (4340+-V) steel 
Cr-V (6140) steel 

Cr-V (5OT46) steel 

C-V (1045+-V) steel 





ENGINE BLOCK BASE 


Mn-V plate steel 














EQUALIZERS Mn-V steel 

GEARS Cr-V (6145) stee! 
INJECTOR TIPS Cr-V (6145) steel 
PISTON PINS Cr-V (AISI 6120) steel 





ROCKER ARMS 


Mn-V cast steel 





ROCKER ARM BRACKETS 


Mn-V cast steel 





ROCKER ARM SHAFTS 


Cr-V (AISI 6120) steel 





SPRINGS 


Cr-V (AISI 6150) steel 
Cr-Mo-V steel 





TRUCK FRAMES 


C-V cast steel 
Mn-V cast steel 
Ni-V cast steel 





IRONS 





CYLINDER HEADS 


Mo-V cast iron, Graphidox-treated* 





CYLINDER LINERS 


Cr-Mo-V cast iron, Graphidox-treated* 
Mn-V cast iron 





EXHAUST MANIFOLDS 


Mo-V cast iron 
Cr-Mo-V cast iron, Graphidox-treated* 





PISTONS 


Ni-Mo-V cast iron, Graphidox-treated* 
Mo-V cast iron, Graphidox-treated* 
Ni-Cr-Mo-V cast iron, Graphidox-treated* 





*Graphidox is a graphitizing and deoxidizing alloy. 


VANADIUM CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y¥. ¢ DETROIT *« CHICAGO « CLEVELAND «+ PITTSBURGH 






































months were also greater than in any 
comparable period in 27 years. The 
total, 2,132, included 2,111 diesel-elec- 
trics, 11 steam and 10 electrics. Dur- 
ing the first 11 months of this year 
Class | roads placed orders for 2,891 
locomotives, the best record since 1923. 


SIGNALING 


The Western Pacific has ordered 
from the Union Switch & Signal Co. 
material to rehabilitate automatic sig- 
naling on approximately 178 mi. of 
double track between Weso, Nev., and 
Alazon. The order includes style H-2 
searchlight signals, relays, rectifiers, 
transformers and housings. Field work 
will be handled by railroad forces. 


MARINE 


The Erie has ordered five steel car- 
floats from the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany at an estimated cost of about $1,- 
000,000. The equipment, to include two 
l6-car floats and three 10-car units, 
will be used in New York harbor and 
will replace all the road’s wooden 
floats, R. C. Randell, vice-president, 
said. 


CAR SERVICE 





“To cope with transportation prob- 
lems in the handling of car service mat- 
ters,” the I.C.C. has created within its 
Bureau of Service, three additional 
sections—the Closed Car Section, the 
Open Car Section, and the Car Utiliza- 
tion Section. As chiefs of the sections, 
respectively, the commission has ap- 
pointed Kenneth K. Stokes, former gen- 
eral superintendent of transportation of 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; 
Walter J. Howard, former demurrage 
specialist of the Pennsylvania; and 
Howard S. Kline, former consultant on 
freight rates. The commission’s an- 
nouncement explained that the Open 
Car Section would handle “all matters 
pertaining to demurrage and coal at 
tidewater and lake ports.” It also noted 
that the Defense Transport Adminis- 
tration had advanced the funds re- 
quired for the new set-up. 


I.C.C. Service Order No. 872, effec- 
tive from December 22 until March 22 
unless otherwise modified, establishes a 
permit system in connection with move- 
ment of grain to New Orleans, La., and 
Texas Gulf ports. The order prohibits 
railroads from transporting grain to 
those ports unless a permit is first ob- 
tained. A. S. Johnson, of the Defense 
Transport Administration’s staff, is 
made commission agent with authority 
to establish and administer permit ar- 
rangements. T. M. Healy, 204 Southern 
Railway building, Atlanta, Ga., is per- 
mit agent for the port of New Orleans, 
while D. R. Swain, 606 Fannin build- 
ing, Houston, Tex., is agent for Texas 
Gulf ports. 
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I.C.C. Service Order No. 848 has 
been modified by Amendment No. 3 
which set back the expiration date 
from December 31, 1950, to March 31, 
1951. The order permits use of S.F.R.D. 
and P.F.E. refrigerator cars (those 
which are not suitable for commodities 
requiring protective service) for trans- 
portation of cotton from points in Cali- 
fornia and other western territory to 
points on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, the Southern Pacific, the Union 
Pacific, and the Texas & New Orleans. 


FINANCIAL 





Central Vermont.— New Director. 

John R. Reitemeyer, president and 
publisher of the Hartford Courant, 
has been elected to the board of direc- 
tors of this road, a subsidiary of the 
Canadian National. 


Elgin, Joliet & Eastern.—New 
Director —To fill the unexpired term 
of the late Royal B. Cushing, the board 
has elected to membership R. C. 
Stevenson, member of the law firm of 
Knapp, Cushing, Hershberger & Steven- 
son, Chicago. 


Long Island.—New Trustee—See 
Railway Officers—Executive. 


Minneapolis, St. Paul & Saulte 
Ste. Marie.—New Director —Arthur 
H. Quay, president of the First Nation- 
al Bank of Minneapolis, Minn., has 
been elected to membership on this 
road’s board of directors. 


Parr Terminal.— Acquisition. 
This company has been authorized by 
the LC.C. to acquire and operate ap- 
proximately 3,850 ft. of track, now 
owned by the Parr-Richmond Indus- 
trial Corporation, at Richmond, Cal. 
The commission also authorized the 
company to issue 5,300 shares of stock, 
par value $10, proceeds from the sale 
of which will be used to pay for the 
above trackage, and provide funds for 
equipment and working capital. Parr 
Terminal will be a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary of the industrial corporation. 
The trackage to be operated by P.T. 
connects a bulk cargo wharf at Rich- 
mond with nearby interchange tracks 
of the Southern Pacific and the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe. In authorizing 
the industrial corporation to set up the 
railroad subsidiary, the commission im- 
posed a condition that the S.P. and the 
Santa Fe be given a 10-year option 
under which those roads may acquire 
joint control or ownership of the line. 


Toronto, Hamilton & Buffalo.— 
New Director—William L. Collins, 
vice-president of the Niagara Mohawk 
Power Corporation, has been elected 
to this road’s board of directors to 
succeed Joseph M. O’Mahoney, who re- 
mains secretary of the company. 





New Securities 


Applications have been filed with the 


I.C.C, by: 

TEXAS & PACIFIC.—To assume liability for 
$4,000,000 of series J vipment trust certificates 
to finance in part 18 “diesel-electric locemotives 
costing approximately $5,383,162: 

Description Estimated 
and Builder Unit Cost 

6 4,500-hp. road ivige locomotives, $504,178 
each consisting of two “A” units 
and one “B” unit (Electro-Motive 
Division, General Motors Corp- 
poration) 

4 3,000-hp. road reams locomotives, 346,306 
each consisting of two “A” units 
(Electro-Motive) 

1 1,500-hp. road freight locomotive 173,153 
(Electro-Motive) 

2 1,500-hp. road-switching locomo- 152,361 
tives (Electro-Motive) 

1,200-hp. switching locomotives 98,999 
(Electro-Motive) 

The certificates, to be dated February 1, 1951, 

would mature in 10 annual installments of $400,- 

000 each, beginning February 1, 1952. They 

would be sold on the basis of competitive bids, 

with the interest rate to be set by such bids. 

VIRGINIAN.—To issue nominally $4,812,000 of 
first lien and refunding mortgage bonds, series 
D, due December 1, 1975. The bonds would be 
dated December 1, and would bear interest at 
314 per cent. The application said they would 
be retained in the company treasury unissued 
and unpledged “until such time as the applicant 
is in need of funds to carry on its proper cor- 
porate purposes.” 


Dividends Declared 


Norfolk & Western.—4% adjusted preferred, 
25¢, quarterly, payable February 9 to holders of 
record January 17. 

Piedmont & Northern.—75¢, quarterly; extra, 
$2, both payable December 27 to holders of 
record December 11. 


Security Price Averages 


Dec. Last Last 
26 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks 53.34 54.33 39.57 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds 97.87 97.23 89.01 


Investment Publications 


[The surveys listed herein are, for the most part, 
prepared by financial houses for the information of 
their customers. Knowing that many such surveys 
contain valuable information, Railway Age lists them 
as a service to its readers, but assumes no respon- 
sibility for facts or opinions which they may contain 
bearing upon the attractiveness of specific securities. ] 
Business Week, 330 W. 42nd st., New 
York 18. 

Rails: War Baby of the Year. Rail 
stock prices are 47 per cent higher than 
in July. That makes them bigger gain- 
ers than industrials or utilities. War 
business means fuller use of the roads’ 
huge plant—hence bigger earnings. 
(Business Week, December 23, page 
52.) 


Baker, Weeks & Harden, One 
Wall st., New York 5. 

Railroad Review. Basic industry data 
and financial details of individual car- 
riers: yardsticks of per share earnings, 
trend and quality of earnings, also 
price-earnings ratios, dividend yields. 
December 21. 


Bache & Co., 36 Wall st., New York 
6. 

The Rails—What Now? A progress 
report. November 29. 


Fahnestock & Co., 65 Broadway, 
New York 6. 
St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Co. 
Weekly Review, November 27. 
Southern Railway Co. Weekly Re- 


view, December 11. 
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with “HELIARC” 


Trade-Mark 


welding 





ig ini Se a oe coal — 


Building up a worn valve seat using cast iron 
rod. Note the compact heat-retaining box. 


You don’t need to scrap worn or cracked cast iron diesel 
cylinder heads. A worn one can be made as-good-as-new 
and at less than half the cost of a new head by means 
of HELIARC inert-gas shielded arc welding. Only with 
HELIARC welding will the molten cast iron in the pud- 
dle take on a remarkable fluidity that makes welding 
easy. 

Cracks near the injector hole and in the areas of the 
stud holes as well as worn valve seats are speedily 
repaired using this process. 

Ask OxwELD for details on how this and other 
money-saving repairs are made on diesel parts. 


The term “Heliarc” is a registered trade-mark. 


OXWELD RAILROAD SERVICE DIVISION 


Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
UCC, 


Carbide and Carbon Building Chicago and New York 


In Canada: Canadian Railroad Service Company, Limited, Toronto 


SINCE 1912—-THE COMPLETE OXY-ACETYLENE SERVICE FOR AMERICAN RAILROADS 


linder Head Repairs 







Cast iron diesel cylinder head repaired by 
HELIARC welding and ready for thousands 
of hours more service. 




































Hemphill, 
sons & Co., 15 Broad st., New York 


). 


Northern Pacific Railway Company. 


Rail Notes, November 30. 


H. Hentz & Co., 60 Beaver st.. New 
York 4. 

{n Analysis of Gulf, 
Ohio Railroad. December 18. 


Smith, Barney & Co., 14 Wall st. 


New York 5. 


Missouri Pacific Railroad Company. 
Railroad Bulletin No. 50. November 


Noyes, Graham, Par- 


Mobile & 


Great Northern Railway Company. 
Railroad Bulletin No. 51. December 8 


Vilas & Hickey, 49 Wall st.. New 
York 

Missouri Pacific Railroad. Assent to 
the plan recommended. December 19. 

Outlook for Railroad Securities, by 
E. Frederic Uhrbrock. Address to the 
Maine Investment Dealers Association. 
November 30. 


J. R. Williston & Co., 115 Broadway, 
New York 6. 

Current Position of Railroad Securi- 
ties. December 7. 
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at. 
Selected Income and Balance-Sheet Items of Class | Steam 
. . ° 
Railways in the United States 
Compiled from 127 reports (Form IBS) representing 131 steam railways 
(SWITCHING AND TERMINAL COMPANIES NOT INCLUDED) 
United States 
For the month of September For the nine months of 
Income Items 1949 1950 1949 
1. Net railway operating income $122,622,396 $63,473,326 $679 891, 527 $495,359,257 
2. Other income a 22,842,089 15,184,756 169,772 2 666 3,3 
a. Total income 145,464,485 78,658,084 849,664,193 
4. Miscellaneous deductions from income 4,033,979 2,705,580 34,550,791 27 015 s, 382 2 
5. Income available for fixed charges 141,439,506 75,952,504 815,113,402 621,719,790 
6. Fixed charges 
6-01. Rent for leased roads and equip- 
ment ied 13,553,205 11,076,074 91,146,619 89,545,426 
6-02. Interest deductions! 25,094,805 23,317,368 225,572,047 221,586,876 
6-03. Other deductions 233,429 212,400 1,988,524 1,797,966 
6-04. Total fixed charges 38,881,439 34,605,842 318,707,190 312,930,268 
. # Income after fixed charges 102,549,067 41,346,662 496,406,212 308,789,522 
8. Other Deductions ; 3,583,906 3,200,195 29,093,006 28,456,992 
9. Net income... . 98,965,161 38,046,467 467,313,206 280,332,530 
10. Depreciation (Way and structures and 
Equipment) ; 36,892,710 34,052,295 319,741,402 302,389,610 
11. Amortization of defense projects 1,368,408 1,376,323 12,335,877 12,297,539 
12. Federal income taxes. . : 81,612,421 28,322,722 342,290,638 200,583,182 
13. Dividend appropriations: 
13-01. On common stock 14,788,788 10,900,016 123,104,723 128,349, 201 
13-02. On preferred stock 1,341,893 1,191,961 46,637,731 45,675,227 
Ratio of income to fixed charges 
2.19 2.56 1.99 


(Item 5 +6—04) 


Selected Expenditures and Asset Items 


17. Expenditures (gross) for additions and betterments 


18. Expenditures (gross) for additions and betterments os 
other than those of affiliated com- 


19. Investments in stocks, bonds, etc., 
panies (Total, Account 707) 

20. Other unadjusted debits 

21. Cash. 

22. Temporary cash investments . 

23. Special deposits . 

24. Loans and bills receivable ‘ 

25. Traffic and car-service balances—Dr 


26. Net balances receivable from agents and conductors 


27. Miscellaneous accounts receivable 
28. Materials and supplies 

29. Interest and dividends receivable 
30. Accrued accounts receivable 

31. Other current assets 


32. Total current assets (items 21 to 31) 


Selected Liability Items 
40. Funded debt maturing within 6 months 
41. Loans and bills payable* 
42. Traffic and car-service balances—Cr. 
43. Audited accounts and wages payable 
44. Miscellaneous accounts payable 
45. Interest matured unpaid 
46. Dividends matured unpaid 
47. Unmatured interest accrued 
48. Unmatured dividends declared 
49. Accrued accounts payable 
50. Taxes accrued 
51. Other current liabilities 


52. Total current liabilities (items 41 to 51) 


53. Analysis of taxes accrued: 
53-01. U. S. Government taxes 


53-02. Other than U. S. Government taxes. .. 


54. Other unsdjusted credits............. 





1 Represents accruals, including the amount in default. 


United States 
Balance at end of September 


1950 1949 
FER $194,427,219 $242,759,763 
Equipment 573,685,804 758,580,410 
462,680,465 513,301,501 
109,845,143 129,935,565 
973,738,249 722,303,185 
981,096,309 756,987,199 
114,939,281 103,859,952 
1,050,257 2,542,084 
52,828,330 43,649,096 
172,034,859 7,916,304 
346,988,095 275, 362,151 
697,389,690 773,720,289 
13,862,612 15,964,670 
204,665,104 158,588,684 


35,059,511 37,102,262 





3,593,652,297 3,017,995,876 


$149,512,274 $122,452,834 

1,920,369 5,788,203 

rear 113,069,326 80,882,599 

reo ey et 490,540,265 418,419,853 
226,834,100 207,522,203 

41,179,564 40,447,134 

coals wauns 20,091,047 20,604,565 
FRR OURO Fy Ee ; 75,363,084 74,278,047 
16,646,475 15,452,076 

capes 183,529,822 159,140,392 

ae 752,972,970 659,161,267 
92,482,879 88,503,289 





to 


014,629,901  1,770,199,628 


ince 551,524,315 476,339,791 
pone theese 201,448,655 182,821,476 
Pray re eerie 285,205,865 266,721,940 


? Includes payments of principal of long-term debt (other than long-term debt in default) which becomes due 


within six months after close of month of report. 


* Includes obligations which mature not more than one year after date of issue. 


Compiled by the Bureau of Transport &conomics and Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission, 


Subject to revision. 
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EXECUTIVE 


Draper Becomes Sole 
Trustee of Long Island 


William Henry Draper, Jr., vice- 
president of Dillon, Read & Co., and a 
reserve major general in the United 
States Army, took office on December 
23 as sole trustee of the Long Island. 
Mr. Draper’s appointment to that posi- 
tion by the United States District 
Court having jurisdiction over the rail- 
road’s reorganization, subject to Inter- 
state Commerce Commission approval, 
was reported in Railway Age of De- 
cember 16, page 66; commission rati- 
fication of the appointment was an- 
nounced late on December 21. 

In his new position, Mr. Draper suc- 
ceeds Hunter L. Delatour and David E. 
Smucker, former trustees, who volun- 
tarily resigned their positions on No- 
vember 29, following the November 22 
wreck at Kew Gardens, N. Y. (See 
Railway Age of December 2.) Mr. 
Smucker, however, will continue “tem- 
porarily” as a consultant to Mr. Draper 





William Henry Draper, Jr. 


and to the new general manager, Frank 
H. Simon, on matters pertaining to 
operation of the railroad. 

Mr. Draper, on December 26, an- 
nounced that he also would have as 
consultants Col. Sidney H. Bingham, 
chairman of the New York City Board 
of Transportation, and Richard E. 
Dougherty, retired vice-president of 
the New York Central. 

Mr. Draper was born at New York 
on August 10, 1894, and received his 
\.B. degree in 1916 and his M.A. de- 
gree in 1917 from New York Univer- 
sity, and an honorary LL.D. degree 
from the University of Louisville in 
1948. During World War I Mr. Draper 
was a major of infantry in the United 
States Army, commanding group five 
development battalions at Camp Up- 
ton, N. Y. After World War I he 
remained in the Officers’ Reserve Corps 
and from 1936 to 1940 was resident 
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“New York Central Design, Unlimited Adaptability.” 





Clyde P. Ross, President 


NEW DIESEL SAND PLANT 


: designed and manufactured by us for the New York Central Railroad at Stanley Yard, Toledo, Ohio, 1950 





Dieset locomotives merely move in on the tracks under the sanding plant. It only réquires the operator to open the “B & M” 
sand valves and the engines are sanded. No manual labor required in moving the equipment back out of the clearance line of the 
sanding track. Our structure is always above the clearance line of the sanding tracks and ready for instant use. 


On the above plant, all side boxes on road locomotives and switchers are sanded with one spotting of the locomotive. We term this 
3” diameter sand discharge pipes supply twice the sanding capacity of 2” pipe, therefore quicker release of locomotives. Prices 


—— ROSS AND WHITE COMPANY 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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David E. White, Vice-President 
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GOLD CAR HEATING & LIGHTING CO. 
33-35TH STREET BROOKLYN 32, N.Y. 
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THE OHIO STEEL FOUNDRY CO. — LIMA, OHIO 














STUCKI 
SIDE 
BEARINGS 
Manufactured by 
A. Stucki Co. 
Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Canadian Representatives 


The Holden Co., Ltd. 
Montreal, Can. 
















December 30, 1950 
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DIFFERENTIAL STEEL CAR CO. 
FINDLAY, OHIO 




















RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 
CARS—LOCOMOTIVES 
REPAIR PARTS 


RELAYING RAILS 


STEEL STORAGE TANKS 
6000—8000—10000 gal. cap. 
CLEANED AND TESTED 


THE PURDY COMPANY 


122 S$. Michigan Avenue Chicago 3, Illinois 














































chief of staff, 77th Division, Organized 
Reserves. 

From 1919 to 1921 Mr. Draper was 
with the National City Bank, New 
York, and from 1923 to 1927 was as- 
sistant treasurer of the Bankers Trust 
Company, New York. He joined Dil- 
lon, Read & Co. in 1927 and became 
vice-president in 1937, returning to 
the latter position after a leave of ab- 
sence to serve on active military duty 
during World War II. In 1940 he 
joined the General Staff of the United 
States Army at Washington and was 
subsequently assigned to Camp Clip- 
per, Cal., Fort Lewis, Wash., and Camp 
Forrest, Tenn. In 1943 he was sent 
overseas to the Pacific Theater, com- 
manding the 136th Infantry Regiment. 
In 1944 he was in charge of contract 
termination at Washington. From 1945 
to 1946 Mr. Draper was chief of the 
Economic Division, Control Council 
for Germany, and in 1947 became eco- 
nomic advisor to the commander-in- 
chief, European Theater, with the rank 
of major general, resigning in Febru- 
ary, 1949. Mr. Draper was awarded 
the Legion of Merit in 1943 and the 
Distinguished Service Medal in 1948. 
He was village trustee and police com- 
missioner of Scarsdale, N. Y., from 
1939 to 1940; member of the Joint 
Army and Navy Committee on Welfare 
and Recreation in 1941; member of the 
President’s Advisory committee on Se- 
lective Service at Washington in 1940: 
and assistant chief of the Morale 
Branch in 1941. 


Vernon T. Johnston, office mana- 
ger in the personnel department of the 
ILuinots CENTRAL, has been appointed 
executive general ag_nt at Jackson, 
Miss., effective January 1, 1951. 


George F. Mills, general agent of 
the Erte at Los Ar eles, Cal., has been 
appointed assistant to vice-president in 
charge of traffic at Cleveland, Ohio. 


Daniel J. MecGanney, general 
trafic manager of the SourHERN Pa- 
ciFic, with headquarters at Chicago, 


chas been appointed assistant to the 


president, with headquarters at San 
Francisco, Cal. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL 
& ACCOUNTING 


Roger F. Brown has been ap- 
pointed assistant comptroller of the 
CHESAPEAKE & Ouro at Cleveland, 
Ohio. Mr. Brown was formerly in 
charge of the clerical methods staff. 
He will have complete administrative 
authority over headquarters and dis- 
trict accounting and, in addition, will 
supervise activities of the system inter- 
nal audit staff. 


As announced in the Railway Age of 
November 4, Gordon D. Briggs has 
been appointed general counsel of the 
Bancor & Aroostook and elected 
clerk of the corporation. Mr. Briggs 
was born at Pittsfield, Me., on August 
24, 1912, and was graduated from 
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Bowdoin College (A.B. 1933) and 
Harvard Law School (LL.B. 1936), be- 
ing admitted to practice law in Maine 
in the latter year. Mr. Briggs joined 
the Bangor Hydro-Electric Company 
in 1936 as assistant general counsel 
and was promoted to general counsel 





Gordon D. Briggs 


in 1940. He served with the army 
from October, 1942, to December, 1945, 
when he was discharged with the 
rank of captain. On January 28, 1946, 
Mr. Briggs entered the service of the 
B. & A. as assistant general counsel 
and in June, 1948, was appointed also 
assistant to the president for finance. 


OPERATING 


As reported in the November 11 
Railway Age, Gerard William Kelly 
has been appointed superintendent of 
the Houston terminals of the Soutu- 
ERN Paciric Lines, with headquarters 
at Houston, Tex. Mr. Kelly was born 





Gerard William Kelly 


on February 7, 1903, at San Antonio, 
Tex., and was educated in the paro- 
chial schools, San Antonio High 
School and St. Mary’s College. He be- 
gan railroading with the S. P. in 1916 
as a call boy in his native city, and 
later held various clerical positions 
in the yard office and freight station 
until 1929. Subsequently he served as 
yardmaster at Luling, Tex., Glidden, 





Ennis and San Antonio, and in 1936 
became assistant trainmaster at the 
Houston terminals, being advanced to 
division trainmaster, Houston division, 
in 1938. After serving as trainmaster 
on the Victoria division from 1940 to 
1942, he was appointed assistant su- 
pervisor of wages at Houston, and in 
1943 was promoted to supervisor of 
wages at that point. Mr. Kelly was 
made assistant manager of personnel 
in 1944, and three years later became 
terminal superintendent at Houston. 
In April, 1948, he was granted a leave 
of absence by the S. P. to accept the 
position of general manager of the 
Texas Mexican, in which capacity he 
remained until his recent appointment. 


M. C. Sharp, superintendent auto- 
motive equipment, first mechanical dis- 
trict, of the Curcaco, Rock Istanp & 
Paciric, has been promoted to assistant 
to general superintendent at Chicago. 


O. P. Dowling, Jr., trainmaster of 
the AtLantic Coast Line at Savannah, 
Ga., has been appointed superintendent 
terminals at Richmond, Va. S. C. 
King, road foreman of engines at 
Jacksonville, Fla., has been appointed 
traimmaster at Savannah. B. B. 
Vaughan, trainmaster at Sanford, 
Fla., has been transferred to Waycross, 
Ga. J. W. Plant, yardmaster, has been 
appointed trainmaster of the Jackson- 
ville district, with headquarters at San- 


ford. 


Frank H. Daggett, vice-president 
and general manager of the Bancor & 
Aroostook at Bangor, Me., has re- 
signed as general manager, effective 
January 1, 1951, but will remain tem- 
porarily as vice-president in an ad- 
visory capacity. J. C. Gardiner, 
Jr., assistant to president, has been 
elected general manager. 


Charles B. Fleming, assistant su- 
perintendent of the New York Termi- 
nal district of the New YorK CENTRAL 
at Weehawken, N. J., has been ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent in 
charge of marine operations in New 
York harbor, with h--dquarters at 
New York, effective January 1, 1951, 
succeeding F. William Gleisner, who 
will retire on December 31, after 47 
years of service. Walter H. Harris, 
trainmaster of the Rochester division 
at Rochester, N. Y., has been appointed 
assistant superintendent of the River 
division (West Shore) at Weehawken. 


Frank Herbert Simon, superin- 
tendent of transportation of the New 
York City Transit System, has been 
appointed general «anager of the 
Lone Istanp by William H. Draper, Jr., 
whose appointment as sole trustee of 
that company is reported elsewhere in 
this issue. 

Mr. Simon was born in New York 
on April 15, 1909, and attended public 
school, Townsend Harris Hall and the 
College of the City of New York. He 
was graduated from Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology in 1932 with the 
degrees of bachelor of science in civil 
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1 Fins prevent 


turning. 
2 Fins seat 


without side 


pressure. 


3 Drives easily. 


4 Same size hole 
makes better 


installation. 
$ Washer nut 


stops seepage 


and locks 
through 
nail hole. 


6 Has:reinforced 


hook. 


7 Hook angle 
furnished to 
fit job. 


SEALTITE 
HOOK BOLT 
























Double Life 
SEALTITE | 
HOOK BOLTS 


Because railroad trestles and | 
bridges are constantly ex: | 
posed to corrosive conditions | 
we recommend the economy 
of ordering your hook bolts | 
in the Sealtite Double-Life 
Hot-Dip galvanized finish 
sealing the bolt in zinc which 
retards all corrosion and 
saves expense of frequent 
replacement. 


LEWIS BOLT & NUT CO. 


504 Malcolm Ave S.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


A | 
Gutaily loproved 
FASTENER 

















Name 





TRANSPORTATION ECONOMICS 





Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation 
30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y 
Please send me a copy of Dr. 
ELEMENTS OF TRANSPORTATION ECONOMICS, on 
Ten Days’ Free Examination. If satisfactory I will remit the 
list price of $2.95; 


Ca a 
(This offer is limited to retail customers in the United States) 


The Elements of 


By G. Lioyd Wilson 


No experienced railway of- 
ficer or aspiring junior can 
afford to be unfamiliar with 
the basic economic rules by 
which all transportation op- 
erates. This concise, simple 
review prepared by the ex- 


Lloyd Wilson, 


makes it easy for busy exec- 


pert, Dr. G. 


utives to “prep” themselves 
on transportation economics, 
transportation and other eco- 
nomic activities, railroad or- 
ganization, etc. 

178 pages, charts and tables, 
index, $2.95 


10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


Wilson’s new book, THE 


otherwise I will mail back the book. 


Vio a, ae 


R.A. 12-30-50 
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DIESEL 
OVERHAUL 


OAKITE 


cleaning materials 





HAT photo above shows a frame from a 5400 HP 

EMP Diesel. First it was immersed in a hot solution 
of Oakite material. A pressure-rinse then quickly completed 
the operation. And that is all! Carbonized oil; muck and 
paint have been entirely removed. Specially designed 
Oakite materials for this type of overhaul expedite clean- 
ing...save time. But they do more! They enable you to 
keep cleaning costs way down. An Oakite Railway Service 
Representative is located near your Diesel shops. Ask to 
have him call and give you full details on this frame-cleaning 
or other Diesel cleaning jobs. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS. INC., 46 Thames Street, NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 
In Canada: Oakite Products of Canada, Ltd. 65 Front St. East, Toronto, Ont. 


OAKITE 


RAILWAY SERVICE DIVISION 


















































engineering and master of science in 
railroad operation. As part of the in- 
stitute’s course in railroad operation, 
he was employed by the Boston & 
Maine from 1929 to 1932 as a cooper- 
ative apprentice. On September 1, 
1932, 10 days before the opening of 
the new Independent division of the 
New York City subway system, he was 
appointed assistant dispatcher. A yeat 
later he was advanced to dispatcher, on 
March 16, 1942, to trainmaster, and 
on July 1, 1950, to superintendent of 
transportation. Mr. Simon’s duties in 





Frank Herbert Simon 


the latter capacity were to coordinate 
rapid transit matters; review schedules 
and working programs; and represent 
the general superintendent at trial 
board hearings of disciplinary charges 
and at conferences concerning matters 
affecting the city transit system. He 
was in charge of the Traffic Research 
Bureau which checks traffic and deter- 
mines schedule changes to be made. 
He conducted special traffic studies, 
handled special train operations, as- 
sisted in development of plans for 
future construction and operation, and 
prepared the annual budget for the 
transit system. Mr. Simon has also 
represented the Board of Transporta- 
tion before various civic associations 
and taxpayers groups. During World 
War II he was on active duty for five 
and a half years as a major in the 
Coast Artillery Corps in the United 
States Army. 


TRAFFIC 


C. O. Gustafson, general agent of 
the Minneapouis & St. Louis at Chi- 
cago. has been advanced to assistant 
freight traffic manager. 


W. F. Adams, general freight 
agent of the CHESAPEAKE & Ounio, has 
been appointed assistent freight traffic 
manager, with headquarters as befor 
at Richmond, Va. K. S. Price has 
been appointed chief of divisions bu- 
reau and R. B. LeGrande has been 
appointed chief of tariff bureau, both 
at Richmond. 


Leland L. Harris has been ap- 
pointed general agent of the Erie at 
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OFFICE FIGURE PRODUCTION 
with the PRINTING Calculator 





Want to see a king-size “‘oost in your per-operator-hour figuring 
output? 

Just give the unique Printing Calculator a trial run in any depart- 
ment of your office where rapid calculations are needed every day. 

You'll be amazed—and delighted —with the speed that proof — 
printed on the tape—brings to all your figuring operations. You do 
each problem only once—because proof of accuracy is printed, final. 
Automatic division, direct multiplication . . . high speed addition and 
subtraction—the Printing Calculator combines them for your advan- 
tage ...to give you more figure production. 

For a free, no-obligation demonstration of Printing Calculator speed 
and accuracy, call your Remington Rand Business Equipment Center 
today—or send the coupon. 














Business Machines and Supplies Division, Room 2556, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10 | 
Please send me, without obligation, my free copy of AD 345, figure-efficiency booklet 7 
“Command Performance.”’ | 
Name Title 7 
Company 7 
Address | 
City Zone State : 
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OFFICE TYPING OUTPUT with the 
Remington £lecfri-conomy Typewriter 


Need more—and top quality—letters, forms, documents per typist 
... to justify mounting office costs, meet the manpower squeeze? 

The famous Remington Electri-conomy Typewriter is your answer 
—the machine that’s topping them all. 

The Electri-conomy is out in front with years-ahead superiority: 
Standard keyboard arrangement and slope provide immediate transi- 
tion from manual typewriters. . . scientifically developed , typist-tested 
touch allows natural typing position for the wrists and fingers—cuts 
typing errors to the minimum. And, you can get up to 20 clear, legible 
copies all with the same uniform printwork in one typing with this 
remarkable machine. 

The Electri-conomy gives you these plus values and more. . . for 
more typing production. Call your Remington Rand Business Equip- 
ment Center today for free Electri-conomy Test, or send the coupon. 


MAKE THE £lerfri-conomy TEST TODAY 


Mlemington. Mand 

















Business Machines and Supplies Division, Room 2555, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10 | 
. ____ Please arrange FREE Electri-conomy Savings Tests in my office. 
| ae me FREE valuable technical bulletin R 8300, ‘‘Electric Typing vs. Manual 
Name Title | 
Company 
| Address | 
City Zone State 
| 
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Memphis, Tenn., succeeding R. L. 
Miller, deceased. Lee R. Brecken- 
ridge has been appointed general 
agent at Indianapolis, Ind., succeeding 
Earl C. Adler, who has been trans- 
ferred to Los Angeles, Cal., to replace 
George F. Mills, appointed assistant 
to vice-president in charge of traffic 
at Cleveland, Ohio. 


Joseph C. Connors, general agent 
in the passenger traffic department of 
the New York CENTRAL, has been ap- 
pointed assistant general passenger 
agent at New York. John P. Swee- 
ney, passenger representative, has 
been appointed district passenger agent 
with headquarters as before at New 


York. 


\s reported in the Railway Age of 
December 23, Theodore E. Smith 
has been appointed general passenger 
agent of the Pirrspurcu & Lake Erie, 
a New York Centrat affiliate, at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Mr. Smith was born in 1899 
at McKeesport, Pa., and entered rail- 
road service as a clerk in the passen- 
ger traffic department of the P. & L. E. 
at Pittsburgh. After several promotions, 
he became district passenger agent 
there in 1945 and one year later was 
ippointed division passenger agent at 
Syracuse, N. Y., which position he held 
at the time of his recent promotion. 


M. R. Garrison and J. L. Mee- 
han, assistant freight trafic man- 
agers of the New YorK CENTRAL Sys- 
rem at New York and Detroit. Mich.. 
respectively, have been appointed 
freight trafic managers, with the same 
headquarters, effective January 1. Mr. 
Garrison succeeds James P. Dervin, 
who will retire on December 31. after 
50 years of railroad service. Mr. 
Meehan succeeds Edward WW. 
Brunceck who will retire on the same 
date, after 49 years of service. 


MECHANICAL 


George H. Nowell, master me- 
chanic of the CaNnapIAN Paciric’s Pa- 
cific region, with headquarters at Van- 
couver, B. C., has retired after 51 
years of service with that road. Suc- 
ceeding Mr. Nowell is William Stew- 
art, master mechanic of the Saskatche- 
wan district. Albert Betton, division 
master mechanic at Lethbridge. Alta., 
has been transferred to Revelstoke, 
B. C., and is im turn succeeded by 
Arthur Baynham, division master 
mechanic of the Portage division, at 
Winnipeg. Man. F. G. Noseworthy, 
locomotive foreman in the Winnipeg 
roundhouse, succeeds Mr. Baynham. 


G. S. Glaiber, general supervisor 
electric equipment of the New York 
CENTRAL System, has been appointed 
assistant superintendent of equipment, 
with headquarters as before at New 
York, succeeding F. J. Kossuth, 
whose appointment as assistant to gen- 
eral superintendent equipment—car at 
New York was reported in the Railway 
Age of December 23. 
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New Books on Railroading 


ROUTING AND MISROUTING FREIGHT 


MILEPOSTS ON THE PRAIRIE 
The Story of the Minneapolis & 
St. Louis Railway 

By Frank P. Donovan, Jr. 


“The Louie” for many years was a standard 
joke among railroad men. Within recent 
years, however, this bridge road between 
Peoria and the Twin Cities has been recon- 
ditioned and is now considered one of the 
best operated Class I properties in the coun- 
try. How this was achieved is clearly de- 
scribed and illustrated in this institutional 
history. 


352 pages, 64 photographs, charts and end- 
paper maps, index, $4.50 


The Elements of 
TRANSPORTATION ECONOMICS 
——— By Dr. G. Lloyd Wilson 


Pct a The fundamental principles of economics 
ie as applied to transportation are clearly ex- 
SE plained by Professor Wilson. Railroad pat- 
-—. terns of organization, principal departments 
and functions of chief executives are de- 
scribed with the aid of charts. Students of 
transportation, within and outside the in- 
dustry, will find in it many helpful bibliog- 
raphies for further studies. 






178 pages, 8 charts, 2 tables, index, $2.95 


U. S. RAILROADS MAP 


This new wall map shows classifications in accordance with 
traffic capacity and relative importance of Class | and some 
smaller railroads. Centralized traffic control territory and 
lines equipped with automatic signals are shown in color. 
Trafhe department men will find this flow map particularly 
helpful. 


44 x 30 inches, 3 colors, mailed rolled in tube, $2.50 


WHO’S WHO IN RAILROADING 


The Twelfth Edition describes the business careers of more 
than 6,100 of the leaders in the railroad industry. Besides 
railroad officials there are included railway supply company 
officials, members of federal and state regulatory commis- 
sions, Interstate Commerce Commission practitioners, profes- 
sors of transportation, editors of railroad magazines, authors 
of authoritative books on railroading and railway labor union 
officials, More than 2,000 of the names are new. 


827 pages, 6 x 9, $10.00. 


FS SS A TY 


| 

FREE EXAMINATION ORDER FORM | 
Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation | 
30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y | 
Please send the book or books checked on Ten Days’ Free | 
Examination. If not entirely satisfied I will mail them back I 
postpaid. Otherwise I will remit the list price. | 
[] Mileposts on the Prairie, $4.50 [] Freight Rate Application, $3.50 I 
[] Transportation Economics, $2.95 _ - | 
(] U. S. Railroads (Map), $2.50 (! The Traffic Dictionary, $3.75 
pond Who in Railroading, -— Railroads of New York, $4.00 | 
TC Routing and Misrouting of [] The First Transcontinental Rail- | 
Freight, $4.00 road, $5.00 | 
PIN. Nao kn's't Saale busied s 0 0's die Ale > vp bla Re eee eee aad | 
RUMI 5 vc oda wha, 3 Paes os voy tsns Sakae ae 
Re ei CBG eo sencd th nclione bes ei Zone eee | 
ne l 

| BS a ee eee! Se Pree POC 5:05 kaxann's | 
(This offer is limited to retail customers in the United States) | 
R. A. 12-30-50 , 











By Glenn L. Shinn 
Attorney-Examiner, 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


Misrouting problems are simplified and 
principles explained in non-technical lan- 
guage. Rights, obligations and liabilities 
of railroads and shippers are classified. 
Reconsigned shipments, embargoes, kinds 
of damages and liabilities as between 
railroads are given special treatment. 
220 pages, 10 routing diagrams, 100 cita- 
tions, index, 6 x 9, $4.00 


FREIGHT RATE APPLICATION 
By Glenn L. Shinn 


A convenient reference for the correct interpretation of 
freight tariffs and a comprehensive guide for any student of 
the subject. Presents clearly and concisely the rules and 
principles of tariff interpretation which govern the determina- 
tion of freight rates under Section 6, Paragraph 7, of the 


Interstate Commerce Act. 


160 pages, 2 illus., index, 6 x 9, $3.50 


THE TRAFFIC DICTIONARY 
By George F. Stufflebeam 


The new Third Edition contains 4,000 terms, 
phrases and abbreviations used in all 
branches of transportation. Railroad, motor 
truck, express and parcel post, marine and 
air transport terms are clearly defined. In- 
cludes digests of laws, rules and regulations 
for transportation. 


320 pages, 4% x 6, $3.75 


RAILROADS OF NEW YORK 


"9 A pictorial survey with in- 
troductory text of the rail- 
road and rapid transit 
network of New York. Of- 
ficial fold-in 4-color maps 
of the Port of New York 
District and of the Sub- 
way System. Beautifully 
printed and bound. An 
ideal gift book. 

144 pages, 116 large pho- 
tographs, 2 maps, 11 x 8%, 
$4.00 


THE FIRST TRANSCONTINENTAL 
RAILROAD 


By John Debo Galloway 


The story of the building of the Central Pacific and Union 
Pacific Railroads from Omaha to Sacramento in the sixties. 
The author was a leading civil engineer of San Francisco. 
Illustrated with authentic photographs and special maps. 


360 pages, 62 photographs, 4 maps, bibliography, 
index, 6 x 9, $5.00 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS: $5.00 AN INCH (1” X 156”) PER INSERTION 
EMPLOYMENT ADVERTISEMENTS: TEN CENTS A WORD: MINIMUM $2.00 








RAILROAD EQUIPMENT—FOR SALE 


STANDARD GAUGE FREIGHT CARS 


Box, Single Sheathed, 40 & 50-Ton 

Flats, 50 and 70-Ton 

Gondolas, Composite, 50 & 70-Ton 

Hoppers, Covered, All-Steel, 50 & 70-Ton 
Hoppers, Twin, All-Steel, 50-Ton, Cross Dump 
Hoppers, Twin, All-Steel, 50-Ton, Side Dump 


STANDARD GAUGE DUMP CARS 
End Dump, 10-Yd., 30-Ton, Lift Door Side Dump, 20-Yd., 40-Ton, Lift Door 
End Dump, 20-Yd., 50-Ton, Drop Door 
Side Dump, 16-Yd., 40-Ton, Lift Door Side Dump, 30-Yd., 50-Ton, Lift Door 
STANDARD GAUGE LOCOMOTIVES 
33-Ton, Gasoline 
Gasoline-Electric—35-Ton 
Propane-Etectric—70-Ton 


Hoppers, Triple, All-Steel, 70-Ton, Cross Dump 
Ore Hopper, All-Steel, 50-Ton, Center Dump 
Stock, 40-Ton, Single Deck 

Tank, 10,000-Gallon, Class III 

Tank, 8,000-Gallon, Class I! 


Gasoline—10-Ton to 25-Ton 
Diesel-Mechanical—8-Ton to 30-Ton 


GENERAL ELECTRIC DIESEL-ELECTRIC 
44-Ton, 380 H.P., 4 Traction Motors 45-Ton, 300 H.P., 2 Traction Motors 


PASSENGER EQUIPMENT 
All types of Passenger & Baggage Equipment, including Self-Propelled! 


4 ALL-STEEL DINING CARS, AIR-CONDITIONED 


Send us your inquiries 
We Buy Freight Cars for Dismantling 
Send us your offerings 


REPAIR PARTS IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 


For GENERAL OFFICE NEW YORK OFFICE 
13486 S. Brainard Ave., Chicago 33, Illinois 50-c Church St., New York 7, N. Y 


65-Ton, 4 Traction Motors 


STORAGE TANKS 
6,000 Gallon 





hcg Phone: BAyport 1-3456 Phone: BEekman 3-8230 = 
Freight Cars “ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 10,000 Gallon 














HELP 


Educational Services 


NEW AND USED EQUIPMENT 


FOR SALE RAILS 


WANTED 








for 
RAILROAD MEN 





An established firm located in 





65/80 ton Whitcomb diesel 
electric switching locomo- 
tives, new 1944. 

25 ton American gas locomo- 
tive crane. Magnet genera- 


tor. 

20 yd. Koppel all steel air 
dump cars. 19 available. 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
EQUIPMENT CO. 


509 Locust St. St. Lovis 1, Mo. 


Relay & New. Track Accessories 


W. H. DYER CO., INC. 


611 Olive St. St. Lovis, Mo. 
Stocks at Various Points 

















BUY BONDS 








Robert W. Hunt Company 
ENGINEERS 
Inspection—T ests—Consultation 
All Railway Equipment 
Structures and Materials 
General Office: 

173 W. Jackson Boulevard 


CHICAGO 
New York -Pittsburgh-Se. Louis 





the Middle West has an opening 
for a Mechanical Engineer with 
experience in freight car design 
for bo new and rebuilt cars. 
The position of Chief Mechani- 
cal Engineer will be open within 
one year. Give full references in 
your letter. An interview will be 
arranged. Address Box 575, 

RAILWAY AGE, 30 Church St., 

New York 7, N. Y. 








Used Equipment 
To Sell? 
Advertise it in the 
Classified 
Department 











Our New Service 
on 
Diesel Locomotive 
Operation 
is highly recommended 
for 
Engineers and Firemen 


The Railway 
Educational Bureax 
Omahe 2, Nebraska 











December 30, 1950 
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good reasons for specifying 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
STATION PAINTS! 


Good paint pays off two ways in railway station maintenance— 
in protecting investments, and in improving local “good 
neighbor” relationships. Sherwin-Williams Station Paints are 
specifically developed to meet both important requirements. 

“Weatherated”*—six characteristics involved in the weather- 
ing of exterior paints have been carefully predetermined, 
balanced and controlled for best results under the types of 
exposure encountered with railway stations. WEATHERAT- 
ING protects against excessive loss of gloss; high dirt collec- 
tion; uncontrolled chalking; checking and cracking; rapid 
erosion and color fading. 

Color Styled—Sherwin-Williams Station Paints are supplied 
either in colors harmonizing with the environment of neigh- 
borhoods in which your stations are situated, or to meet your 
own color specifications. 

Ask for help in selecting your requirements—specify Sherwin- 
Williams for two-way benefits in application! The Sherwin- 
Williams Co., Transportation Division, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 

*A continuous laboratory testing procedure that dictates and 


controls the brass knuckle abilities of S-W Station Paints 
to fight off deterioration, decay and early repainting. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
RAILWAY FINISHES 


Products of Sherwin-Williams Research 


























With G-R-S AUTOMATIC SWITCHING 


you make 








Some yards require as many as 
seven switch-lever movements to 
route a car—offering seven 
chances for error. 

With G-R-S Automatic Switch- 
ing you simply push a button and 
the system does the rest. 

Investigate this new develop- 
ment in yard operation. Just call 


your G-R-S district office. 











Write for Pamphlet 695 “G-R-S Automatic Switching for Car Retarder Y ards” 


SEs 






move > 
ro route 
a@ car 




















